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RECENT GIFFORD LECTURES AND THE PHILOS- 
OPHY OF THEISM. 


A FUNDAMENTAL part of the curriculum of theological study, 
in Scotland as elsewhere, is Apologetics, or the study of the foun- 
dations, in reason and in fact, of the Christian faith. For the 
discussion of this subject, however, and for the instruction of the 
general public, as well as of university students, theological and 
other, there exists in the Scottish universities another splendid 
foundation — the Gifford Lectureship in Natural Theology; and 
it is to some recent contributions to the philosophy of Christian 
theism from that source that I desire to direct attention. A 
word about the lectureship itself may perhaps be pardoned at 
the outset; since there is, I believe, a widespread misunderstand- 
ing of its nature, and accordingly, notwithstanding the distin- 
guished character of the incumbents of the office (and not least, 
may I say, in Edinburgh), a widespread distrust of the utter- 
ances of Gifford lecturers. 

The Gifford lectureship is a unique institution in our Scottish 
universities. It does not belong to the theological faculty: its 
purpose is not “ apologetic” — the defense of Christian faith. It 
lies nearer to philosophy than to theology. Its function is the 
investigation of truth, of the truth of the Christian religion among 
other things. The freedom of the lecturer to discuss his subject 
without reference to any limitations of dogma or authority is spe- 
cifically secured by the deed of foundation. He may or may not 
be a theist; he may be a pantheist, an atheist, or an agnostic. 
His subject is “natural theology in the widest sense of that 
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term,” the nature of the ultimate reality and man’s relation to it, 
theology in that ancient sense of the term in which it becomes 
synonymous with ultimate philosophy — pursued in the philo- 
sophie spirit of free, rational inquiry. 

Yet, although the scope of the lectureship is philosophical, it 
does not at all encroach upon the province of the philosophical 
chairs. The occupants of these chairs have so much to do in the 
way of putting their students in possession of the scholarship of 
the subject, acquainting them with the methods of inquiry, and 
thus equipping them for an independent investigation of the ques- 
tions for themselves, that little opportunity is left for such direct 
constructive work as is the official business of the Gifford lec- 
turer. Moreover, the accent of interest is different. The subject 
of the Gifford lectureship is the philosophy of religion, rather 
than philosophy itself. It is the validity or invalidity of the reli- 
gious attitude, and especially, of course, of owr religious attitude, 
that the Gifford lecturer is called upon to investigate. Still, it 
is the philosophy of religion, not merely its history, its origin, its 
evolution, that concerns him; and if he considers these latter 
questions, as doubtless he must, it ought always to be in subor- 
dination to the main question — the guid facti ought to be sub- 
ordinated to the guid juris. The Gifford lectureship is further 
differentiated from the chairs of philosophy by reason of the con- 
stant variety of its incumbents—a characteristic which suggests 
a final important aspect of the institution. The reason for this 
provision can only have been the conviction in the founder’s mind 
that finality is not to be looked for in such matters. The very 
fact of constant succession, combined with unlimited freedom of 
teaching, the very fact that what is said one year may be contro- 
verted the next, or at least the next again, implies that the func- 
tion of the lecturer is not so much to lay down, with the authority 
of the expert, to those who do not know, the truth accepted among 
“ those who know,” as to conduct a “disputation” in the medix- 
val sense of the term — to state a certain thesis, on the most dis- 
putatious of all subjects, and his reasons for holding it, to the end 
that his audience may judge of the validity of these reasons, and 
so estimate for themselves the value of the thesis, and may crit- 
ically compare ‘his thesis and his reasons with other theses and 
other reasons. 

And as for results? These are perhaps to be sought rather in 
the disputation itself — in the serious, independent and persistent 
discussion in all its lights of the ultimate question —than in any 
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definite or tangible contribution made by an individual lecturer 
to its final settlement. Perhaps even his statement, or restate- 
ment, of the question, may mean more than his answer to it. The 
question, at any rate, is an infinite one; and we ought not to 
apply to the answer the same standard of measurement that we 
apply to the answers to the finite questions of natural science ; 
and, as I have just suggested, it is the raising of the question itself 
that is in our time of chief importance. If men come to realize 
that there is such a question as that which the philosophy of reli- 
gion asks, they may almost be left to themselves to find the answer 
to it. The business of the philosopher, here as elsewhere, is not 
so much to teach his fellows the truth, as to teach them to think, 
to seek and find the truth for themselves. 

The religious man does not, of course, himself, as religious 
man, raise the question of the validity of the religious attitude, 
any more than the scientific man, as such, raises the question of 
the validity of the scientific attitude. It is a true mysticism that 
insists upon the independence and the self-evidence of the reli- 
gious life, and a false rationalism that insists upon substituting 
the philosophy of religion for religion itself, thought and theory 
for life and reality. The religious man has the same right to 
his self-confidence as the scientific man; it is, in either case, 
the self-confidence of life, of experience, of reality. Yet there are 
room and need for a philosophy of religion, as there are room and 
need for a philosophy of science. The faith, whether religious or 
scientific, that refuses the touch of reason is not the highest or 
the strongest faith ; it is a faith that is skeptical of itself, distrust- 
ful of its own foundations. Credo ut intelligam was the watch- 
word of the founder of the great movement of Christian philos- 
ophy in the Middle Age; and a recent Gifford lecturer has 
insisted upon the right and duty of philosophy to convert, as far 
as it shall find it possible to do so, the credenda of religious faith 
into the intelligenda of rational insight,! while another has re- 
minded us that, while “ hard things have been said of gnosis, and 
harder things of gnosticism,” “it cannot be too clearly seen that 
gnosis is the very life of the church, the blood of religion.” * 

It is the essential task of philosophy to correct the native sec- 
tarianism of the human mind, the sectarianism that divides reli- 
gion from science, and both from art and the life of affairs. 


1 Professor Campbell Fraser, Philosophy of Theism. Preface to second 
edition. 
2 Wallace, Lectures and Essays, p. 48. 
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“ There is,” says the late Professor Wallace in one of his Glasgow 
Gifford lectures, “what may be called a departmental view of 
human life which sets religion here and science there, which sepa- 
rates art from morality and morality from religion.”! “It is, 
and should be, the business of philosophy to release the human 
problem from this departmental division, so far at least as each 
of these elements of life tends to isolate itself in one-sided su- 
premacy,” and to substitute for such departmentalism or specialism 
“the correlation of all departments of human activity with each 
other, in the light of their being but severally parts and members 
in working out the ideal of humanity.”? The object of the philos- 
ophy of religion, in particular, is “to construe religion,” that is, 
“to set it in its relation to other things, . . . to deprive it of its 
mere individuality, and to understand its place and value.” ® 

The centre of interest, in our own age, is in the correlation of 
the religious with the scientific view of the universe. The scien- 
tific attitude has become so habitual to many minds that they can- 
not, intellectually at all events, emancipate themselves from it, but, 
identifying science with philosophy, the scientific reason with rea- 
son itself, and failing to discover any philosophic or rational ground 
for religion, in the old sense of the term, insist upon naturalizing 
the whole man, religious and moral, psychical and physical, and 
either offer us a new naturalistic ethics and religion, or agnosti- 
cally deny the possibility of explaining the one or the other. Yet 
obviously the fact that certain minds find it impossible to throw 
off the scientific or naturalistic habit of thought even in dealing 
with morality and religion, while it is a sufficient psychological 
cause of the prevalence of the naturalistic interpretation of these 
departments of human experience, is no sufficient logical reason 
for such an interpretation, no philosophic warrant of its validity. 
It is the office of philosophy to investigate with impartial scrutiny 
the credentials of science, of morality, and of religion alike, to 
examine the foundations of belief, scientific as well as moral and 
religious, and, while condemning any encroachment of one upon 
the field of another, to reduce, if possible, all these attitudes to 
a single attitude, the attitude of the complete man to the total 
reality. 

One could not desire a better statement of the problem of the 
philosophy of religion than that given by Professor Campbell 
Fraser in his first Gifford lecture. “Religion presupposes that 
human experience demands a deeper interpretation than that 

1 Lectures and Essays, p. 52. 2 Ibid, p. 19. 8 Ibid. p. 18. 
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offered in the conceptions of natural sciencé. . . . Is the religious 
conception of the universe a protracted illusion, characteristic of 
certain lower stages of human experience, but an anachronism 
in a civilization like that of modern Europe or America, which 
demands verified prevision under a physical or mechanical con- 
ception of the universe, as the only legitimate criterion of real- 
ity?! “Is our environment essentially physical and non-moral, or 
is it ultimately divine?” ? Has the universe a religious meaning, 
and is this its “most real meaning?” Or is religion a merely 
subjective phenomenon, with no ground or warrant in objective 
reality? And are we ourselves essentially physical and non-moral, 
or moral and spiritual? It is the old alternative of metaphysical 
thought — the alternative between a naturalistic, mechanical and 
materialistic interpretation of reality, on the one hand, and.a spir- 
itual, ethical, and religious interpretation on the other. That is 
no dead issue; materialism is not an antiquated and outworn 
creed, as we are often told. Naturalism is materialism, and it is 
the sufficiency or insufficiency of the naturalistic or materialistic 
view that the philosophy of religion must determine. 

It is from the side of ethics that this question most immediately 
arises. The division of religions into “ethical” and “ natural ” 
or “non-ethical ” is, however useful, a merely relative and provi- 
sional distinction. All religion is ethical. By their very essence 
religion and morality are inseparable allies: organically one, they 
must stand or fall together. Morality is already religion in the 
germ ; religion is but the full-blown flower of morality. ‘I shall 
not deny,” says the late Professor Wallace, “that there is an 
ethics which, to all appearance, is independent of religion; but I 
think it may safely be said that at the present day a mere ethics 
and a mere religion are equally impracticable and undesirable. 
Neither without the other can fulfill what it promises. I do not 
mean that religion is always necessary as a schoolmaster to enforce 
morality, but I mean that, if we look to the origin and foundation 
of morality, if, in other words, we ask what is the function and the 
place of morality in life and the universe, whether it is an accident 
or the essence of things, whether it is something that may or may 
not be, or something that must be, if anything be — if we ask such 
questions, we are driven to recognize that religion is the comple- 
ment and the implication of the moral life.”* The alternative 
between the religious and the non-religious is at the same time the 

1 Philosophy of Theism, p. 22. 2 Thid. xi. 
8 Lectures and Essays, p. 52. 
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alternative between the moral and the non-moral interpretation of 
reality, or between a naturalistic and an idealistic interpretation 
of morality. It is the persistence of that moral faith or faith in 
morality which is the “ central spirit of religion,” of “that trust 
in the world order, that faithfulness unto death, that joy in well- 
doing, that cheerfulness of good conscience, which make obedience 
no burden, and service a delight,” that renders inevitable and full 
of human interest, to-day as ever before, the question of the basis 
and warrant, in the real universe, of such a moral faith. 

The common foe of morality and religion is that doctrine which 
was wont to call itself Materialism, but now prefers the “ fairer 
name” of Naturalism, as their common friend is Idealism or Spir- 
itualism. ‘ Till an idealistic (i. e. spiritualistic) view of the world 
can be sustained,” says Professor Ward, “ any exposition of theism 
is but wasted labor.” He attempts, therefore, to discuss, as he 
modestly says, “in a popular way certain assumptions of ‘ modern 
science ’ which have led to a widespread, but more or less tacit, 
rejection of idealistic views of the world.” These prepossessions 
or habits of scientific thought, while forming no part of the actual 
contents of the natural sciences, are yet “the almost inevitable 
outcome of the standpoint and the premises from which the nat- 
ural sciences start.” And we must agree with Professor Ward 
that, “if with the history of science and the results of science 
before us we pass straight on to the construction of a philosophy, 
idealism has no chance.” 

But it is essential to a just estimate of naturalism that we should 
first understand what naturalism is, and it is here that Mr. Ward’s 
service chiefly lies. In the first place, then, while nominally, with 
agnostic impartiality, rejecting materialism as well as idealism, 
naturalism is essentially materialistic; it “abandons neither the 
materialistic standpoint nor the materialistic endeavor to colligate 
the facts of life, mind and history, with a mechanical scheme.” 
Take, e. g., the following statement of Huxley’s: “It is in itself 
of little moment whether we express the phenomena of matter in 
terms of spirit, or the phenomena of spirit in terms of matter, 

. each statement has a certain relative truth. But with a view 
to the progress of science, the materialistic terminology is in every 
way to be preferred. For it connects thought with the other 
phenomena of the universe, . . . whereas the alternative or spir- 
itualistic terminology is utterly barren, and leads to nothing but 
obscurity and confusion of ideas. Thus there can be little doubt 
that, the further science advances, the more extensively and con- 
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sistently will all the phenomena of nature be represented by 
materialistic formule and symbols.”! And we find Mr. Spencer 
himself, in spite of his official agnosticism, developing in his 
“‘ Synthetic Philosophy ” a thoroughly materialistic or mechanical 
theory of the universe. 

The new naturalism differs, however, from the old material- 
ism in its conception of matter itself. Substituting for the old 
“atom” of sense-perception, its own ideas of mass, unextended 
and imperceptible, of motion in absolute space and time, and of a 
force which like mass and motion transcends the world of sense- 
experience, it introduces us into an ideal world of pure mathe- 
matics and “rational mechanics.” The question is how far such 
a mechanical interpretation of the world answers to the real world 
of human experience ; and the result of Professor Ward’s exam- 
ination of this new materialism is to show that “the modern 
dream of a mechanical épx7 is as wild as the Pythagorean of an 
arithmetical one,” ending, as it does, in the displacement of both 
matter and spirit by “ non-matter in motion.” 

The process of abstraction from, and idealization of, the actual 
matter of experience, which finally yields the mechanical view, is a 
gradual one. Its first step is confessedly and explicitly abstract. 
In abstract dynamics “actual perception is replaced by ideal 
conception.” This science “knows nothing of places and dates 
. . - it knows only of abstract space, time and motion as dealt 
with by geometry and kinematics.”* In abstract dynamics, or, 
to use Newton’s phrase, rational mechanics, says Clerk Maxwell, 
“ Matter is considered under no other aspect than as that which 
can have its motion changed by the application of force.” ‘“ The 
gulf between this final abstraction of ‘mass’ and the material 
bodies which it replaces is so great that even the physicists to 
whom it is due often fail to realize how much they have stripped 
off. . . . A mass has no chemical nature, no physical properties, 
not even a weight.” ® The science of abstract dynamics is, there- 
fore, “‘in the strictest sense, a branch of pure mathematics, and 
not an empirical science.” * It deals simply with motion in pure 
or abstract space and time, i.e., in the space and time of pure 
mathematics. The bodies with which it is concerned are not the 
actual bodies of sense-perception, but ideal or conceptual bodies, 
which “are just as completely known to us as the figures in 
Euclid,” and for the same reason, viz., that “they have no 

1 Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. i. p.19.  ® Ibid. i. p.53. 
3 Tbid. i. p. 54. * Ibid. i. p. 56. 
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properties whatever except those which we explicitly assign to 
them.”! “As ‘rational mechanics,’ it is clear, too, of all induc- 
tion and all experiments, resting wholly, as truly as any formal 
science does, on its own fundamental definitions and axioms. The 
only space or time or motion that it knows is what Newton called 
absolute, true and mathematical, and sharply distinguished from 
the relative spaces, times and movements of our perceptual expe- 
rience.” ? 

The difficulty comes when we try to apply this “ pure mechan- 
ical science”’ to the actual world. When thus applied, our me- 
chanical laws immediately and inevitably lose their exactness ; 
reached by abstraction from the particulars of perceptual experi- 
ence, they disappear with the rehabilitation of these particulars. 
“The bodies which mathematics would regard as isolated wholes 
are but undetermined fragments of what is really indivisible, ab- 
stract aspects that never exist alone.”*® The physicist must not 
confuse his “ ‘conceptual shorthand” as Professor Karl Pearson 
happily styles it, and the perceptual realities it is devised to sym- 
bolize and summarize.”* The irresistible conclusion is that pure 
physics, or “abstract dynamics,” is, as Mill held, pure mathe- 
matics; it is a hypothetical science, whose statements do not hold 
for the real world. Its laws concern “relations of ideas,” not 
“matters of fact.” Its world is the transcendental and ideal 
world of pure mechanics, of “ non-matter in motion,” not the 
actual and empirical world of moving bodies, or of matter in 
motion. 

Yet, it is contended on behalf of the mechanical view, there is 
a possible application of abstract dynamics to concrete reality. 
The application is indirect rather than direct ; it consists in the 
discovery, beneath superficial appearances, of the essentially dy- 
namic nature of matter itself, a discovery which renders unneces- 
sary the application of the laws of dynamics to a foreign material. 
Between abstract dynamics, which deals with abstract and abso- 
lute mass and motion in abstract and absolute time and space on 
the one hand, and molar physics, which deals with relative and 
sensible masses and motions in concrete spaces and times on the 
other, there is molecular physics, dealing with the insensible mo- 
tions of insensible masses or molecules. The general hypothesis 
of molecular physics is that ‘all physical phenomena — however 
complete, however ultimate, however numerous, their qualitative 

1 Ward, i. p. 57. 2 Ibid. i. p. 67. 
8 Thid. i..-p. 80. * Ibid. i. p. 83. 
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differences may be, and remain, for our perception — can still be 
shown to correspond to and to be summed up by purely dynam- 
ical equations, such equations describing the configurations and 
motions of a system of masses called molecules from their minute- 
ness. . . . In other words, the hypothesis of molecular physics is 
that all the qualitative variety of the external world can be re- 
solved into quantitative relations of time, space and mass, that is, 
of mass and motion.” } 

This quantification of reality, as we may describe it, rests, as 
just suggested, upon a dynamic or kinetic interpretation of matter 
itself. ‘* According to the kinetic ideal of matter,” says Professor 
Ward, “both atoms and ether are resolved into motions of one 
ultimate fluid, which is defined as having no other properties than 
inertia, invariable density, and perfect mobility ; and the method 
by which the motion of this fluid is to be traced is pure mathe- 
matical analysis.” 2 The difficulty is to recover, by such pure 
mathematical analysis, the concrete qualities of the real world as 
experience presents it to us, to deduce from such a “ knowledge 
of what actually goes on behind what we can see or hear” the 
concrete character of empirical reality. How can we hope to 
deduce matter from non-matter, even in motion? Our concepts 
are, after all—even the most abstract of them — derived from 
percepts ; and by mere analysis of concepts from which we have 
eliminated the particular and the qualitative features of percep- 
tual experience we can never hope to recover these features. The 
last surviving feature of the perceptual world is movement — of 
nothing — like the grin without the cat which so startled poor 
Alice! We might as reasonably hope to reconstruct the cat from 
the grin as matter from motion. 

“Surely,” we may conclude with Professor Ward, “if our ac- 
count of this transformation of pure mathematics into concrete 
physics is correct, the baleful spectre should be dispelled, and that 
without any recourse to such an agnosticism as Huxley’s. .. . 
The mechanical theory, as a professed explanation of the world, 
receives its death-blow from the progress of mechanical physics 
itself.”* It reduces itself, by the course of its own logical devel- 
opment, to absurdity. The “hard, extended atom” of the old 
materialism has gradually vanished, like the cat. ‘‘ The old atom 
shrank up gradually, surrendering all its extension, rigidity and 
elasticity, till it became identical with the entirely formal concep- 
tion of analytic mechanics, that, viz., of a mass point as a centre 

1 Thid. i. p. 97. 2 Thid. i. pp. 128, 129. 8 Ibid. i. p. 143. 
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of force. . . . There was no rest for the old atom till it took this 
ghostly form of a mass point, and thencetorward it was a dynam- 
ical fiction, pure and simple.”! Pure or mathematical physics 
is hardly less incompetent an interpreter of empirical reality than 
mathematics itself. Well may we pray to be delivered not only 
from the intellectus sibi permissus but from the intellectus mathe- 
matice permissus, from the tyranny of abstract ideas, from the 
despotism of “ pure science.” In general we must learn to be 
faithful to the percept rather than to the concept, to bring the 
concept always back to the percept, the touchstone of reality. 
Above all we must not confuse the “ conceptual shorthand ” with 
the living scroll of reality writ large by the hand of experience, 
or our thoughts about the world with the world itself. 

So far the mechanical theory gives us a static universe, in which 
all things continue as they were from the beginning, not the uni- 
verse of becoming, of causes and effects. The doctrine of energy 
and its conservation through all its changes of form seems to sup- 
ply the gap, and to provide us with an evolutionary or genetic 
view of the world. The theory of evolution is the theory of “ the 
working of the mechanism ;” it is a history of the world in terms 
of the distribution and redistribution of mass and energy. And 
the first thing which Professor Ward asks us to note is that the 
evolution is predicated of the universe itself. Science discovers 
the evolution of everything in the universe ; scientific or natural- 
istic philosophy asserts that the universe itself evolves. ‘“ Surely 
we have here,” says Professor Ward, “a case of what the lo- 
gicians call the fallacy of composition ; what is predicable of the 
parts severally is predicated of the whole collectively. It reminds 
us forcibly of Locke’s ‘ poor Indian philosopher, who imagined 
that the earth always wanted something to bear it up.’ The sta- 
bility of everything on the earth was manifestly due to a support, 
therefore the stability of the solid earth itself seemed explicable 
in no other manner. So the poor Indian; and similarly Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. As science deals with any visible, tangible 
thing, so the ‘synthetic philosophy’ will deal with the totality of 
things.” ? It ought, on the contrary, to be obvious that what is 
true of the part cannot be true of the whole. But here again the 
mechanical evolutionist is probably the prey of another fallacy. 
Because the whole is nothing without the parts, he concludes that 
the whole is simply the sum of the parts: whence it follows once 
more that what is true of each part separately is true of the whole, 

1 Ward, i. p. 144. 2 Ibid. i. p. 189. 
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which is their sum. But the parts imply the whole, no less truly 
than the whole implies the parts; they do not constitute it, it is 
more than their sum total. As soon as we learn thus to dis- 
tinguish the whole from its parts, we see that the law of the parts 
cannot be the law of the whole any more than the law of the 
whole can be the law of the parts. 

This same extension to the universe itself of what holds true 
simply of its particular contents takes another and a yet more curi- 
ous form in Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, the doctrine, namely, of an 
alternate and rhythmic evolution and dissolution of the universe. 
Here again Mr. Spencer finds himself in the company of the “ poor 
Indian.” “Growth and decay, rise and decline, elevation and 
degradation, evolution and dissolution, are everywhere contempo- 
raneous. We have but to extend our range to find a permanent 
totality of things made up of transient individuals in every stage 
of change. But so enlarging our horizon we are not warranted 
in saying, as Mr. Spencer does, ‘there is an alternation of evo- 
lution and dissolution in the totality of things.’ Of the totality 
of things we have no experience.”! And so far from finding any 
warrant in experience for the doctrine of a re-evolution of what 
has dissolved, “ what we do find, so far as experience and obser- 
vation will carry us, is that, be it great or small, once an object 
has disappeared into the imperceptible, once it is dissolved in Mr. 
Spencer’s sense, that object never reappears.” So that, judging 
from experience, we must conclude that “so surely as ‘the ap- 
pearance out of the imperceptible’ was the beginning, so surely 
would ‘ the disappearance into the imperceptible’ be the end” of 
the universe, as of all things in it. 

Mr. Ward points out two further contradictions in this doc- 
trine. First, it contradicts the second law of thermo-dynamics, 
viz., the dissipation of energy, the ‘thermal:degradation of en- 
ergy;’ “though the energy of the world remains constant, the 
unavailable energy — or entropy — as it is called, tends towards 
a maximum. In the words of Mach, ‘ A tendency exists towards 
a diminution of the mechanical energy and towards an increase 
of the thermal energy of the world.’ . . . And so while all trans- 
formations of energy lead directly or indirectly to transformation 
into heat, from that transformation there is no complete return, 
and therefore finally no return at all.”? Secondly, Mr. Spencer 
is guilty of “the absurdity of supposing that, though there can- 
not be two universes in space, there may be any number in time.” 

1 Thid. i. p. 191. 2 Thid. i. p. 194. 
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To appreciate the straits of a purely mechanical theory of evo- 
lution, we have only to look a little more closely at Mr. Spencer’s 
account of the emergence of cosmos from chaos, of the “ coherent, 
definite and heterogeneous” from the “ incoherent, indefinite and 
homogeneous.” The fundamental fallacy here is, as Professor 
Ward points out, the confusion of abstraction with analysis. Mr. 
Spencer’s problem is to analyze the complex products of evolution 
into their simple elements, and out of these simple elements to 
reconstruct the complex universe. A true analysis will discover 
the secret of the synthesis. The failure of the “ synthetic philoso- 
phy” lies in its failure to analyze. Instead of resolving the 
complex into its constituent elements and their relations, Mr. 
Spencer simply abstracts the complexity, and so reaches the simple 
in the sense of the indefinite, that which is not anything in par- 
ticular, like that Lockian “ something ” = “ nothing ” which Berke- 
ley turned to ridicule. The qualitative aspect of the universe — 
that aspect which differentiates and individualizes it — is resolved 
into the quantitative: everything is interpreted as, in the last 
analysis, matter in motion. Can such a universe evolve? Only 
in the sense of changing. “Change there would certainly be, but ~ 
only change of motion, change of grouping of unchangeable ele- 
ments, unchangeable because utterly devoid of qualitative diver- 
sity or internal character. Progress, development, history, mean- 
ing — of these there would be nothing. It is obviously impossible 
to get such conceptions out of space, time and mass, as quanti- 
tative, or out of relations between these, for these in turn are 
only quantitative.” 1 On such a view “ everything is dynamical 
diagram.” 

Now it is of course undeniable that the most complex and spir- 
itual phenomena can, equally with the simplest and most material, 
be reduced to such quantitative terms. ‘“ Whatever be its mean- 
ing, its purpose, or its life, the cosmos in one aspect is but matter 
in motion.” 2 The question is whether the universe is and means 
simply this. It certainly implies this, is this, means this ; is this 
its total and deepest implication, reality and meaning? To 
answer the latter question in the affirmative, as Mr. Spencer does, 
is well likened by Professor Ward to the attempt “ to find the 
meaning of a book by first distributing the type and then mincing 
them up into strokes and dots,” or to the “interpretation of all 
literary phenomena in terms of integrated black and diffused 
white.” The search for the final nature and meaning of reality 

1 Ward, i. p. 246. 2 Ibid. i. p. 247. 
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in matter and motion is no less hopeless. “It is impossible to 
convert the dead letters of the mechanical alphabet into the living 
sense of things.” The question, What are things worth? what 
ends do they serve? is only another form of the question, What 
are they? ‘“Constituted as the human mind is,” says Herschell, 
“if nature be not interpretable through these conceptions it is not 
interpretable at all.” But such an interpretation is forever im- 
possible for a mechanical theory of evolution. If Mr. Spencer 
allows himself to use terms like “ progress,” “ higher ” and “lower,” 
etc., we must remember that they are importations from the 
region of popular thought, and have no proper place in the “ syn- 
thetic ” philosophy, whose sole essential distinctions are between 
the simpler and the more complex, the earlier and the later, the 
greater and the less. To say that all values are mechanical is to 
say that all values are the same, or that there is no value at all. 
Spencer makes no serious attempt to deduce in detail the quali- 
tative diversity of the actual world from the blank indefiniteness 
of its mechanical origin. Instead of this, he appeals to three 
mechanical principles whose operation must result in the world as 
we know it. These three evolutionary principles are (1) the in- 
stability of the homogeneous, (2) the multiplication of effects, and 
(8) the segregation of the like from the unlike. The homogene- 
ous, being essentially unstable, must give place to the heterogene- 
ous and stable; the multiform effects which follow from a single 
cause will add variety to the evolving universe ; and the advance 
from the indefinite to the definite, or the integration of the quali- 
tative variety, is explained by the principle of segregation. The 
equivocal character of these principles is easily exposed. It might 
be argued with no less reason, at all events, that the homogeneous 
is stable. “If the homogeneous be absolute — that of Lord Kel- 
vin’s primordial medium, say — then the stability will be absolute 
too.” 1 Against the principle of the “ multiplication of effects” 
might be asserted Mill’s principle of the “ plurality of causes,” 
while the “final step by which at the last moment a cosmos is 
secured ” is not only a step of which experience affords no trace, 
but seems, by giving stability to the homogeneous, to counteract 
the first of Spencer’s evolutionary principles, and, by developing 
likeness at the expense of unlikeness, to undermine the second 
principle, which obtains “in proportion as the parts are unlike.” 
It remains to consider the mechanical or naturalistic theory of 
mind and of its relation to the mechanical process. And here an 
Ibid. i. p. 223; 
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important departure from the position of the older materialism is 
at once noticed. The psychical is no longer included in, or iden- 
tified with, the physical process. On the contrary, the one process 
is excluded from the other, and all possibility of interference is 
denied. The law of the conservation of energy, it is argued, would 
be broken by any causal interaction of mind and matter. The 
physical process is complete in itself, and so also is the psychical. 
An absolute Cartesian dualism and separation of the two series 
of phenomena takes the place of the old materialistic, as well as 
of the old idealistic, monism. The emphasis is still, however, on 
the physical and mechanical side, and the theory immediately re- 
verts to materialism. The physical series is designated “ phe- 
nomenal,” while the psychical series is dubbed “ epiphenomenal.” 
The several members of the physical series produce each other ; 
here there is a real causal connection between antecedent and con- 
sequent. Of the psychical series it is denied not only that it influ- 
ences the physical but that its several terms influence one another. 
These terms are, one and all, “ by-products” of the physical series. 
The sole function of mind, therefore, is to “shadow the working 
of an automatic mechanism ;” men and animals are only “ con- 
scious automata.” 

What strikes us first in this position is, as has been suggested, 
its self-contradictoriness. It seeks at once to deny and to affirm 
the causal connection of matter and mind. While mind never 
acts causally upon matter, matter does produce mental states, if 
only by the way. Yet it is of the essence of the position to deny 
the possibility of inter-serial causation in either direction. As 
Mr. Ward puts it: “ The physicist is not entitled to use cause in 
two senses. If mental states are simply products of molecular 
conditions, however collateral, then these products must count in 
with the rest. To say that consciousness is an aura or epipheno- 
menon of the organism, which itself is but a mechanical automa- 
ton, is to shirk the difficulty, not to face it.”1 “Though but a 
collateral product it (consciousness) still is a, product; the auto- 
maton is physically independent of the consciousness that accom- 
panies it, while the consciousness in the absence of an adequate 
automaton is an impossibility.” And Mr. Ward notes a second 
sense in which this doctrine contradicts the general doctrine of 
naturalism, inasmuch as “ throughout its exposition of biological 
evolution it assumes — though often covertly —that mind is an 
efficient factor in organization.” 

1 Ward, ii. pp. 37, 38. 
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The essential question is raised by the case of volitions, which 
are regarded, equally with sensations, as “ but the shadows or 
symbols of molecular processes in the brain;” for, according to 
the mechanical theory, when thus applied to mind as well as mat- 
ter, there is no such thing as activity within the universe, and, 
least of all, in the mental sphere. But this is surely to force the 
facts of experience to conform to a theory or hypothesis of our own 
making which, because it seems to explain some of these facts, is 
dogmatically assumed to be capable of explaining them all. We 
must believe, in Huxley’s words, that “ our volition counts for 
something as a condition of the course of events,” and not merely, 
as he added later, “to speak more accurately,” that what does 
count is only “the physical state of which our volition is the ex- 
pression.” As we have already seen, the evolutionary theory 
itself cannot get on without assuming the reality of psychical 
activity ; and, as Mr. Ward argues, even the illusion of activity 
would be impossible if activity itself were entirely illusory. 

But such a view —the final outcome of naturalism — would 
make knowledge as well as activity illusory, would invalidate our 
intellectual as well as our moral life. Thought is but “an or- 
derly raving or reverie that accompanies physiological cerebra- 
tion.” The order and connection of ideas corresponds to the 
order and connection of things; the ideas, as psychical events, are 
the inevitable shadows of the things, or physical events: but the 
objective or content-value of the ideas disappears. Yet the whole 
theory of naturalism depends for its validity upon the objective 
validity of these same ideas: it is the shadow, after all, that dis- 
covers the substance, and the distinction between that substance 
and itself. Once more, then, naturalism destroys itself. As 
Professor Fraser puts it: ‘“‘ More than the dissolution of morality 
would follow from premises which yield a wholly molecular solu- 
tion of the problem of self-conscious life in a molecular universe. 
. . . For reason itself — reason to which science is wont to appeal 
as the supreme tribunal —is transformed into one of the innu- 
merable transitory issues of purposeless organic conditions. In- 
telligence, with science as its product, and conscience, with moral- 
ity as its product, come to be conceived of as only transitory natural 
outcomes of molecular conditions. The thinking and observing 
processes themselves — those processes through which the mate- 
rialist finds that conscious mind, in all its states, is virtually mole- 
cules in motion— are only a part of the molecular process. 
Human intelligence and human conscience are only modes of the 
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ephemeral phenomena to which the molecular universe, in its 
eternal flux of molecules and aggregates of molecules, is supposed 
to be giving birth, at different stages, in the course of its evolu- 
tion. Its verified inferences, as well as its unproved hypotheses, 
are all alike transitory illusions, if we are not allowed to presup- 
pose in the primary data more than molecules that seem under cer- 
tain conditions to trahsform themselves into self-conscious life. 
Thus monism, at least in the form of universal materialism, itself 
disappears, along with conscious intelligence, in the abyss of uni- 
versal nescience.” } 

Not merely morality and religion, then, but science too, have a 
common interest in the establishment of an idealistic view of the 
universe. The argumentum ad hominem to the scientific man 
has been strikingly and persuasively stated by Professor Fraser. 
The argument consists in the discovery, in the scientific conscious- 
ness itself, of a faith in an order which cannot be observed or 
completely verified by any:scientific method, yet without which 
science would be impossible. In Naturalism, in other words, we 
discover Supernaturalism, or faith in a rational order whose de- 
tailed content it is the business of science to investigate. The argu- 
ment reminds us, so far, of Mr. Balfour’s in “ The Foundations 
of Belief,” and the key-note of it was clearly struck by Kant in the 
previous question which he raised for all empiricism, viz., How 
is experience itself possible? For science itself is a form of expe- 
rience, and is no more self-explanatory than any of its other forms. 
The answer of Kant, namely, that the presupposition of nature, 
as an object of knowledge, is the rational understanding, of whose 
order the cosmos is the reflection, is as unanswerable to-day as it 
was in Kant’s own day. But Professor Fraser prefers, like Mr. 
Balfour, to approximate the scientific to the theological conscious- 
ness, and to find a moral rather than a merely intellectual faith 
in the scientific mind. He argues that if we invalidate “ the re- 
ligious conception of the universe,” there is “ no valid intercourse 
of man with nature.” “The perfect reliability of the universal 
power is presupposed in the reliability of experience.” The only 
alternatives possible for man are “skeptical distrust of his nature 
and environment on the one side, and moral faith and hope in an 
environment that is trusted in as ultimately divine on the other,” 
Moral or religious faith is “the indispensable condition of any 
scientific or moral intercourse with the ever-changing universe of 
external nature and man.” The argument is surely sound to this 

1 Philosophy of Theism, p. 61. 
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extent, at least, that the scientific thinker is no less inevitably an 
idealist than the man of action, and that the ideal which deter- 
mines the one life is, like that which determines the other, an 
ideal of rational order, of which experience never affords the com- 
plete verification. It is the interpretability of Reality, its cosmic 
character, that has to be explained, and that can be explained only 
by an idealistic interpretation. In Professor Fraser’s words, 
** scientific intercourse with the universe is intelligence in inter- 
course with intelligence — man learning to think some of the 
divine thought that is latent in the cosmos.”! “ Community be- 
tween the mind that is manifested consciously in man and the 
mind latent in nature, and signified to man by interpretable sen- 
suous signs, is the religious postulate of science.” * 

Yet the ultimate argument for Idealism, and the ultimate guide 
to the true and, as I cannot but think, the theistic form of Ideal- 
ism, is to be found in our moral consciousness. I have left my- 
self no time to call attention to the important contribution made 
by Professor Fraser to this side of the argument. It may be 
regarded, however, as in reality a part of the general argument 
which we have been considering. Science is always more or less 
abstract ; how abstract it can become, we have seen. It is the 
business of philosophy to correct this abstractness, and to bring 
us back to the concrete reality of experience. Science always and 
necessarily abstracts the part from the whole ; it is for philosophy 
to restore the whole and re-view the part in its light. Even within 
the scientific sphere itself —in the sphere of natural science, as 
distinguished from that of abstract or mathematical physics — we 
see the necessity of revising and correcting our concepts by bring- 
ing them to the test of perceptual experience. To quote the 
words of Professor Arthur Thomson, in his recent inaugural ad- 
dress as Professor of Natural History in the University of Aber- 
deen: “In our attempt to answer the question ‘How has this 
come to be as it is?’ we must keep in touch with the actual facts 
of the case. We may take advantage of intricate mathematical 
methods in our study of variation, but we must be continually re- 
turning to the actual cabbages in the garden and the real herrings 
in the sea. We may take advantage of logical controversies about 
natural selection to sharpen our intellectual weapons, but we must 
be continually returning to an actual observation and measure- 
ment of the struggle for existence among the crabs on the shore 
or among the seedlings in the plot. We may use abstract hypoth- 


1 Thid. p. 142. 2 Ibid. p. 147. 
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eses, . . . but, as Weissmann says, ‘the test of the usefulness 
of theories lies in the applying them to special phenomena ; it 
then becomes apparent whether and where they touch improba- 
bilities, and where new facts are required to improve them or to 
replace them by others.’ ” 

It may be that the mechanical ideal is the true ideal of natural 
science ; that as science must be naturalistic so it must be me- 
chanical in its method and point of view. But it does not follow 
that naturalism is philosophically valid. Nay, the fact that the 
naturalistic key does not fit all the locks of experience proves that 
it is not yet the master-key. ‘ Imagine a man,” says Professor 
Ward, “reflecting upon the actual world as it lies as a whole be- 
fore him, bent on seizing its meaning, seeking to frame a clear 
and distinct picture, a Weltanschawung, a World-intuition, as the 
Germans say, not merely a world-formula. The starry firma- 
ment above him, the moral law within his breast, fill him with 
awe, the meanest flower that blows gives him thoughts that often 
lie too deep for tears. Imagine such a man saying: ‘ Here in the 
impact of two stones I discern the secret of the whole. Just as 
far as I can resolve all into this, just so far can I say that I 
see and understand. Here is the promise and potency of every 
form and variety of life! To this an ultimate analysis brings us 
down, and on this a rational synthesis must build up.’”! It does 
not follow that the simplest universe is the most real. It may 
rather be the least real, because the most abstract. Nor does it 
follow that because mechanism is true, teleology is false. There 
are degrees of truth as there are degrees of reality ; and each view 
—the mechanical and the teleological, the materialistic and the 
idealistic — may be true in its own degree. Whatever we may say 
of nature — and what has already been said should be sufficient 
to suggest how inadequate is the mechanical view even of nature 
—of man at least we must say that he is more than a machine, 
that to regard him asa “ conscious automaton ” is to paint a cari- 
cature rather than to offer any explanation of him. If human 
personality is an illusion, then all is illusion, and illusion which is 
itself of all things most inexplicable. The alternative is between 
faith in morality, which is faith in the moral constitution of the 
universe, and universal skepticism; and it is on account of the 
clearness and earnestness with which he has presented this ulti- 
mate issue of philosophic thought that we must regard the Gifford 
lectures of Professor Campbell Fraser as a contribution of first- 

1 Ward, ii. p. 86. 
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rate importance to the philosophy of theism. If any one is dis- 
posed to cavil at the term faith, and to insist that for philosophy 
reason must be all in all, then I would remind him of the words of 
another Gifford lecturer, whose confidence in reason was always 
of the greatest, the late Professor Wallace of Oxford: “There is 
absolutely no ‘ unassisted reason.’ Reason, on the contrary, only 
lives by a perpetual antithesis to sense ; it only emerges from the 
soil of reality and life, from the fact of experience: it is experi- 
ence made more and more harmonious, complete and self-explana- 
tory.” 1 The function of human reason is not to construct but to 
construe experience ; not to describe and measure merely but to 
interpret and explain the world and man. And as for the oppo- 
site objection — that the ultimate reality transcends entirely the 
intellectual powers of man, and that all metaphysical speculation 
is futile, as for that agnosticism» which is the logical complement 
of naturalism, I will content myself with an illustration of Pro- 
fessor Ward’s, which seems to me to go to the root of the matter: 
* As the constant inhabitants of large towns, though familiar with 
shops supplying bread and beef, know nothing of the herds in the 
meadows or the waving fields of wheat, so the mere savant is 
familiar with ‘ phenomena and their laws’ and with the methods 
by which they are severally measured and ascertained, but rarely 
or never thinks of all that ‘phenomena’ and ‘law’ and ‘ method’ 
imply. As a knowledge of what is thus beyond his purview can- 
not be attained by experiment or calculation, it should surprise 
us as little to find him associating it with nescience as it surprises 
us to find the urchins in a slum confusing with the tales of fairy- 


land what we may try to tell them of the actual facts of country 
life.” ? 


JAMES SETH. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


1 Lectures and Essays, p. 22. 
2 Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. i. pp. 30, 31. 
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SPANISH FAILURES IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


THE coincidence of the destruction of Spain’s sea-power and the 
collapse of her sovereignty in May, 1898, may lead to exaggeration 
of the effect of arms in shaping the history of the Philippines. 
But the event of May 1 was but an incident in the chronicle of 
failure, and Americans were not the only actors in the closing scene 
of this tragedy of colonial empire. In the garden planted by 
Philip II. neither root nor branch had flourished. Loyalty and 
gratitude were blighted, religious devotion had borne no fruit, 
and conversion had never ripened into character. The forced 
labor and tribute of a dozen generations created no adequate 
public improvements, and the soundest political institutions were 
those which provided the insurrection with its most resolute 
leaders. 

No administrative bankruptcy was so complete as that of the 
hierarchy which claimed absolute authority in controlling the 
moral and intellectual development of the people. The salvation 
of souls was the original — or at least the ostensible — motive for 
the conquest of the Indies, and it would not be fair to assume that 
salvation without morality was anticipated. But no apology or 
lament for the decay of Spanish supremacy fails to insist upon 
the changeless savagery of the Tagalos — the race most completely 
provided with the means of grace —as the fatal element in the 
history of the islands. Yet these rebels had been cut off from the 
modern world, deprived of all the “liberties of perdition,’ and 
delivered into the hands of the church for compulsory reformation. 

The political ideals of Spanish sovereignty have never recog- 
nized the fact that a colonizing empire may win success by accept- 
ing the development of self-government, trusting to bonds of sen- 
timent or self-interest to make the relations of the mother country 
with liberated dependencies honorable and profitable to both par- 
ties. Spain has always denied that a colony could ever attain its 
majority, and insisted upon the claims of sovereignty as absolute 
and inalienable, thus estranging emancipated nationalities of her 
own kindred. The verdict of history is in favor of the more gen- 
erous view which accepts commerce in lieu of dominion, and finds 
customers and allies when, to quote George III., the ties of blood, 
of language and of religion have had their “ natural and lawful 
effect.” 


But even the baser ideal of domination for the sake of exploita- 
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tion failed to draw profit from the Philippines, Though the native 
races held their religion lightly, and found their first bond of union 
in the resolve to get rid of Spanish authority, Spain could not hold 
fast to her conquest when the passion for independence was aroused 
by the beginnings of education. The tribute exacted during the 
ages of spoliation had barely maintained the official machinery 
and military force. Government had little to do with industries 
and profits, but every effort was made to subject them to the 
predatory interference of privileged classes. Monopolies were 
established ; governors were allowed to trade; and religious cor- 
porations held land and serfs. The taxes did not provide public 
improvements. Courts could not assert the supremacy of law. 
Defensive armaments were inadequate and police administration 
was corrupt. Savages and brigands preyed upon planters and 
villagers, and Mohammedan pirates wasted Christian communi- 
ties. The state fell into panic and confusion whenever invasion 
was threatened by Dutch, English or Americans. In default of 
law and order, little social progress could be attained by the na- 
tives. They might be soldiers, but they could not win military 
rank. They might be curates, but they were rejected by the 
monastic orders as unfit to be friars. The “ principals’ of every 
town were organized as an electorate of twelve men, but their 
choice could be directed by the parish priest or annulled by the 
provincial governor. The village captains finally appointed were 
charged to send the people to mass, and to compel them to pay 
tribute in money and forced labor. Such posts were dangerous to 
men of property and hateful to men of character. Penalties could 
be avoided only by using harsh measures of exaction, and rewards 
could be gained only by corruption. 

An artificial separation of classes established inequality before 
the law. Every social agency was engaged in the repression of 
opinion and the cultivation of servility. The charges of hypocrisy 
and ingratitude which lie against the names of leaders of the ex- 
isting revolution, against Pedro A. Paterno, Felipe Buencamino 
and Piodel Pilar, for instance, show that natives of education and 
influence were exposed to debasing temptations by Spanish mea- 
sures mingling corruption with cruelty. Without base profes- 
sions of loyalty such men could find neither opportunity nor 
security. 

Counting liberty as the prime factor in the evolution of char- 
acter, we moderns are apt to give the second place to education. 
The royal theorists who decreed the occupation of the Philippines 
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insisted that schools should follow the missionaries, and that the 
natives should learn the language of their conquerors. After 
three centuries of education controlled or suppressed by the clergy, 
about one in ten of the natives knows a little Spanish. For the 
rest of the peaceful races there are a dozen Malayan dialects, each 
endowed with the catechism but destitute of animated literature. 
The laws of the Indies have thus been frustrated by those who 
believe that confusion of tongues will serve as a barrier to pa- 
triotic impulses, and that the priest is the only safe channel of 
communication between rulers and subjects. 

The truest inspiration of the age of conquest was the dream of 
multiplying religious communities for the salvation of souls, and 
preserving the purity of the faith by isolation and repression. 
This lofty and intolerant conception was obviously adverse to the 
commercial and cosmopolitan influences which have created mod- 
ern civilization. It was also opposed to political progress and 
to discussion in any form. Obstruction and obscurantism were 
therefore enshrined in the statutes and customs of the country. 
Protestantism was successfully repelled, and the growth of Islam 
was arrested, or confined to islands which Spain was unable to 
conquer and whose inhabitants she treated as outlaws and pirates. 
But the converts were still entangled in superstition, and every 
lapse of authority has been attended bya revival of paganism 
curiously blended with familiar perversions of the rites and sym- 
bols of Christianity — perversions which find analogies in many 
practices of the regular clergy, as well as in many barbaric sur- 
vivals in the East and in the West. 

The half-educated and aspiring classes have been eager to join 
secret societies, led by illusory promises of brotherhood with 
Spanish liberals, and by the hope of founding nurseries of patri- 
otic sentiment. Of course the Masonic lodges and the notorious 
Katipunan were full of personal ambitions and political intrigues. 
Yet, with all their imitative vanity and duplicity, these lodges were 
a natural outlet for native aspiration, and an inevitable reaction 
against the repressive occultism of the monastic orders. Certainly 
they were not mere illustrations of native depravity or foreign 
intrigue. 

The social depression of the Filipino is shown by his position 
asawage-earner. The industrial backwardness of these fertile and 
populous islands is often attributed to idleness and inefficiency. 
No doubt tropical slackness and Oriental conservatism are mani- 
fest in every Philippine hamlet. But the fact remains that thrift 
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and industry have been discouraged by a system which binds the 
peasant to work for a certain master, and to accept a customary 
wage which is hardly affected by competition. The incidence of 
taxation, the passport system enforced by the police, native cus- 
toms in regard to debt, and Spanish systems of allotting lands and 
laborers combine to account for the inveterate serfdom of the 
Philippine agriculturist. The law recognizes twenty cents in 
silver as the rate for commuting a day’s labor under the corvée 
system, which imposes fifteen days’ unpaid toil upon every native. 
Up to the last generation the native was excluded from the com- 
mercial organization of the country by a provision limiting the 
amount of his legal responsibility to five dollars. 

The industrial progress of the Archipelago was checked for lack 
of means of communication with the outside world. Only three 
or four ports were open to commerce, and these were inadequately 
equipped for traffic. Custom-houses and harbor-masters set up 
further obstructions which could be mitigated only by bribes. 
Corruption involved a personal equation which made public rev- 
enue and private profit alike uncertain. Expert traders assert 
that imports were valued at half their cost by ignoring all depre- 

‘ciation in silver and rating exchange at par, while the tariff on 
exports was reduced in like proportion by the purchase of permits 
for whole cargoes in lighters which were not inspected. The tariff 
was not a high one — for a nation adhering to protective fallacies 
— but the general poverty and Chinese competition restricted the 
market for European goods, and practically excluded American 
wares from the Philippines. Subsidies maintained a monthly line 
to Spain, but the colony was mainly dependent on British steamers 
trading to Singapore or Hongkong for low freights and frequent 
mails. The coasting trade was reserved for Spanish vessels of 
inefficient types — for the paltry fleet now masquerading under 
the flag of the United States. 

Inland communication was far behind that carried on by ship- 
ping. A single railway connects two seaports in Luzon, passing 
through a hundred miles of level and fertile country. For the 
other provinces, there are a few roads more or less practicable for 
pack-trains. Mail routes between provincial capitals or other 
large towns of Luzon are allowed four days to cover thirty miles, 
and the excuse of bad weather is accepted for indefinite delays. 
The lack of facilities for transportation partially accounts for the 
absence of machinery among the plantations, mines and forests of 

the interior. 
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The causes of industrial decay are not altogether climatic or 
economic. Crops can »e grown, and capital might have been at- 
tracted by an enlightened policy. Still the final obstacles do not 
appear in the statute-books. Secret influences have always been 
at work, and every observer attributes them to corporations which, 
in their trading capacity, sought to banish competition, and in 
their religious character were allowed to obstruct the admission of 
whatever they held to be liable to liberate the natives from eccle- 
siastical control, or to impair their abject loyalty to Spanish sover- 
eignty. In spite of many apologies, the facts show that the mo- 
nastic orders have gone on enlarging estates and increasing rents 
in provinces where no other European proprietors have been able 
to maintain themselves. 

A brief summary of Spanish chronicles relating to the Philip- 
pine Archipelago may serve to illustrate these conditions, and in 
a measure to account for them. Names and incidents must remain 
obscure, but streams of tendency may be traced through the tropi- 
cal jungle of Philippine history. The dryest fact should be pre- 
ferred to the easiest generalization, but discussion and narrative 
may be harnessed together. 

Documents sustain the claim that the Philippines were granted 
to Spain a generation before the first island of the Archipelago 
was discovered. The Bull of Demarcation, issued by Pope Alex- 
ander VI. in 1493, drew a vague meridian through the poles and 
gave the unknown hemisphere to Spain. Saving rights of prior 
occupation by Christian princes, the New World belonged to the 
kings of Castille, lords of the West Indies and the shores of the 
Ocean Sea, “in perpetual and universal dominion.” The longi- 
tude thus laid off by the Spanish Pope failed to include the Mo- 
luccas or Spice Islands as well as the unknown Philippines, and 
the Spanish claimants had to invent much confused reckoning 
to ward off Portuguese intrusion during the first century of occu- 
pation. Later they cited a supplementary Bull, conveying to 
Spain all lands that might be discovered in sailing to the west- 
ward, even if they lay on the coasts of China or India. These 
charters of “‘ wide conjecture” were brought forward by clerical 
advocates in 1897 to justify the stern repression of all political 
aspirations among the Filipinos, and they appear to form the basis 
of the title which fell to the United States by purchase in 1899, 
the possessory title having lapsed before the purchase was com- 
pleted. 

Spain’s real claim to the islands was derived from the discovery 
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by Magellan in 1521, and the conquest by Legaspi in 1565. The 
great explorer of the Pacific was a Portuguese, who had visited 
the “Spiceries” of the far East in the service of his own sover- 
eign, and he undertook to bring them within the Spanish circle by 
rediscovery. Establishing himself at Cebu, he offered the native 
king an armed alliance as the price of immediate acceptance of 
baptism for the prince and his subjects. The natives did their 
part, but Magellan perished in combat with their neighbors. After 
this futile sacrifice the native chief abandoned the alliance and 
reverted to heathenism. 

Legaspi, the general of the avenging expedition of 1565, had 
Padre Urdaneta, an Augustinian monk, as his chief pilot and coun- 
selor. Under his advice the people of Cebu were summoned to 
supply food for the invaders, to make reparation for the murder 
of Magellan by their ancestors or their enemies, and to renew 
their vows of baptism and their allegiance to the King of Spain. 
Theories of the natural right of commerce, dogmas concerning the 
sacraments, and legal writs of retribution were invoked to justify 
immediate subjugation. With cannon and musketry the beach 
was soon cleared and the natives fled to the hills, leaving their 
frail city to be plundered and burned. Though religion was pro- 
claimed, the battle was really fought for free trade, and pigs and 
poultry were the spoils of victory. No wonder the Filipinos 
asserted that “ the Spaniards had good words but wicked deeds.” 

Perhaps their posterity have ceased to care for good words, but 
these deserve to be cited by way of warning. The model procla- 
mation of the century of conquest was drawn up by doctors of law 
and theology, and approved by the supreme heads of church and 
state. It was first used by Ojeda (1504). Doubtless its legal 
subtleties and sonorous threatenings served as a prelude to the 
roar of artillery in many an island of the Philippines. 

This document, which Robertson thought one of the marvels of 
human history, begins by tracing universal sovereignty from the 
Deity to Alexander Borgia through Saint Peter and his successors 
in the See of Rome, and recites the granting of the New World 
to the Catholic kings of Castille. These monarchs have gra- 
ciously received the submission of many lands and the rest are 
urged to follow this example in the hope of receiving “many 
privileges, exemptions and rewards.” In case of refusal or ma- 
licious delay in obeying the summons, “I will enter your country 
by force ; I will subject you to the yoke of obedience to Church 
and State; I will take your wives and children and will make 
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them slaves, and sell or dispose of them according to His Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure ; I will seize your goods and do you all the mis- 
chief in my power as rebellious subjects who will not submit to 
their lawful sovereign. And I protest that all the bloodshed and 
destruction which may follow are to be imputed to you and not to 
His Majesty, or to me, or to the gentlemen who serve under me.” 

Thus reads the charter which, duly attested by notary and 
enforced by artillery, has cramped the destiny of the Filipinos 
since the days of Philip IJ. But these doctrines were enlarged 
by a rescript of Pope Gregory XIV. in 1591. The King of Spain 
was charged to send forth his conquering banners “ to subjugate 
barbarians, to avenge the wrongs of missionaries, and to exclude 
the power of other nations.” Condign punishment was prescribed 
for such tribes as had fallen away from the faith or admitted false 
doctrine. 

These ideas of vengeance and intolerance recur in actualities, 
in pamphlets, proclamations and allocutions, issued in Manila in 
1898. Thus a learned Jesuit, appealing for closer union between 
altar and throne, cross and sword, in defense of Spanish sover- 
eignty, sketches the history of the Archipelago of the Ladrones in 
the following appalling paradox: “ They were subjugated to the 
religion of Jesus Christ and the dominion of Spain in just punish- 
ment for their crimes in putting to death innocent missionaries.” 
That has been the fate of many tribes of Indians whom conversion 
has exterminated. For the surviving Filipinos our author promises 
liberal education and benevolent assimilation, but all his phrases 
ring false after we find him refusing Las Casas and despising the 
noblest experiment in American history — the good bishop’s foun- 
dation of a colony on the principles of the Sermon on the Mount. 

When the Spanish wave of conquest and conversion overran the 
Philippines it did not encounter any firm religious or political 
institution to oppose foreign influence. There was no dream of 
Philippine nationality and no native monarchy of more than local 
importance. The migratory organization of the Malayan immi- 
grants had some likeness to the discipline of a ship’s company. 
Neither imperial nor tribal institutions prevailed, but municipali- 
ties had been created along the settled coasts. Laws were unwrit- 
ten, but there were juries or councils of old men to interpret them, 
and chiefs who found a profit in their enforcement, making slaves 
of criminals or debtors and applying fines and forfeitures to the 
erection of petty principalities. Marriage was established on a 
basis of purchase with facilities for divorce, but with no encour- 
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agement for polygamy. The slave code was elaborate, recognizing 
all forms of servitude, judicial, commercial and hereditary, with 
curious fractional modifications. In general we may agree with 
an early Franciscan chronicler who described the laws and man- 
ners of the Filipinos before the conquest and found them “for 
barbarians not so very barbarous.” 

Character is outside the province of recorders who number con- 
versions by the thousand, and reckon heathenism as equivalent to 
total depravity. The converts rarely gained the confidence or 
affection of their pastors and masters, the Augustinian and Fran- 
ciscan friars. The Dominicans followed for a time the tradition 
of their order in America, and tried to defend the Indians — at 
least in discussion. The Jesuits have also been lenient or apolo- 
getic in criticising native characteristics, and have admitted chosen 
pupils to the precincts of intellectual culture. Having been en- 
gaged in education since their readmission to the Archipelago, 
they have acquired a certain degree of popularity among two or 
three generations of educated Filipinos. 

To return to the political conditions preceding the Spanish con- 
quest we have only to investigate the petty sultanates which sur- 
vive in the Sulu — or Jolo— Islands and in Mindanao. The chiefs 
of these southern districts were able to consolidate their power by 
the unifying forces of the Mohammedan faith and by association 
with the so-called Moros or Arabs of Borneo, who were really of 
kindred race and religion. Piracy and slavery have armed and 
enriched these tyrants, and their power has endured despite fre- 
quent Spanish crusades and interruptions of commerce. Slavery 
and polygamy still prevail in their dominions, and they have 
always been ready for any alliance or opportunity for predatory 
warfare against the peaceful Visayas or Tagalos. 

The central sierras of each large island contain other survivals 
from prehistoric ages. The aborigines had been pushed back 
from the coast before the coming of the Spaniards, and they have 
never been subdued or civilized by any intruder. They have been 
harassed by military raids and recruited by outlaws, but they have 
never been organized or governed. They have not even been stud- 
ied, and their mountains should prove happy hunting-grounds 
for the ethnologist. 

Much is said of tribal differences among the Filipinos, but the 
settled races are much alike to the foreigner, for all their varia- 
tions of language. There are no remains of tribal organization 
dividing Tagalos from Visayas, for instance. The latter is the 
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more numerous race, while the Tagalo is more in evidence as a 
political and industrial factor — perhaps because he has been more 
oppressed and better educated. But it is time to drop the mis- 
leading use of the word “ tribes.” 

Native upstarts called themselves rajas, dattos, or sultans, but 
their authority was merely local or municipal, and hereditary suc- 
cession was uncertain. The smallest administrative unit was and 
is the barangay or “ ship’s company ” of fifty or a hundred fam- 
ilies. The heads of these groups were once petty chiefs, and the 
Spanish rule made them tax-gatherers, and admitted a pretense 
of elective forms for them and their superiors, the gobernadorcil- 
los or municipal captains. The elective corporation, or princi- 
palia, was at first a group of native chiefs, but it soon became a 
plebeian body, subject to the caprice of priests or governors, who 
might annul any choice made by the twelve electors. Provincial 
and local administrations having no other function than the exac- 
tion of tribute, the native official was made the final instrument 
of extortion under severe penalties if his returns fell short of the 
demands of his masters. Naturally he found bribery his only 
safeguard and illicit gains his only reward. The villagers had to 
be squeezed to make up the sums thus divided. Public revenue 
declined, and native Authorities lost moral influence under this 
system of oppression. Still, the forms of self-government were 
preserved, and the crude tyranny of military rule was masked or 
mitigated by these native institutions, by the barangay and the 
principalia. 

For a generation or so after the conquest the King’s decrees 
followed the principles of Las Casas, and recognized the claims 
of native princes and their posterity as the only political organism 
in the Philippines. For a little longer the native laws were 
applied when they did not interfere with Spanish interests. But 
conversion and assimilation were held to justify the extinction of 
all native codes and customs, though slavery for debt survived in 
remote districts late in the nineteenth century. 

Spanish writers like to claim all sorts of sanctions for the 
policy of obliterating native sovereignty. They enumerate kings 
who ceded their possessions to Philip II. and peoples who might 
have voted in apocryphal elections. Finally they allege that the 
popular acclamations which have greeted the advent of successive 
governors-general have affirmed Spanish sovereignty by plebis- 
cite. 

When the islands were discovered by Spain, there was only one 
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external force tending to promote civilization, and that was their 
commerce with China and Japan on the one hand, and with India 
and the Malay Archipelago on the other. The latter was on the 
verge of introducing Mohammedanism, and was rudely broken off 
by Spain. Missionary zeal forced the Tokugawa shoguns to learn 
the lesson of intolerance, and Japan was closed to the world, 
because the religious orders sent out expeditions from Manila. 
Chinese commerce made out to maintain itself, in spite of restric- 
tions imposed by panie or by the protective sentiment. Without 
commercial or political alliances, without a cohesive religion or a 
powerful monarchy, the Filipinos could organize no efficient de- 
fense against European attack. The lack of firearms and armor 
of iron also removed tactical problems, and made the conquest 
an easy one. 

To consolidate the domination thus inaugurated Spain trans- 
planted various public institutions which had had their trial in 
the mother-country or her South American possessions. Ostensi- 
ble authority was embodied in the governor-general as the head 
of military power and civil administration and in the archbishop 
of Manila as the representative of the visible church and its hier- 
archy. Between these powers stood the High Court of Royal 
Audience, as a mere agent of controversy, invoked to settle the 
claims of conflicting jurisdictions. Below these summits there 
was vast confusion. ‘Trading governors, ambitious missionaries, 
and militant pioneers were rivals in exploiting the native by task- 
work and tribute, and extending their privileges at the expense of 
the royal exchequer or the natural rights of the inhabitants. 

Behind these authorities stood two institutions which had been 
developed during the Spanish conquest of America, and had 
usurped control of social and industrial progress in the new world. 
The great agency in the exploitation of the West Indies was the 
allotment or encomienda system, by which lands and serfs were 
granted to adventurers in reward for services as discoverers or 
conquerors. Later decrees called them pacificators or colonizers 
because of humanitarian scruples, but they made their proper 
title of encomenderos an odious epithet to many generations, for 
the grants were extended by inheritance, and the levying of trib- 
ute was made systematic and merciless. The failure of mining 
enterprises in the Philippines prevented the depopulation of these 
islands, and enabled them to escape the fate of the Antilles. But 
the methods by which encomenderos exacted tributes, rents, and 
task-work have become models for the provincial governors and 
religious corporations who have won similar privileges. 
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The other institution imported from Mexico, and extended 
throughout the Philippines in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, was the granting of missions or parishes to monks and friars. 
This was contrary to the law of the Church as declared by the 
Council of Trent, but the grants have gone on “extending the 
power of the orders, and the reclamation of the possessions of 
the Company of Jesus in 1768 is a solitary and transient instance 
due to the energy of Charles III. and his Italian cabinet. The 
royal government was able to resume all grants made to con- 
querors within two centuries after the conquest was completed. 
The missionaries still assert their claims, though conversion was 
associated with conquest, and has ever since been maintained by 
force. The Laws of the Indies often reminded the religious orders 
of their vows of poverty, and forbade them to hold encomiendas, 
but these decrees were of no effect, and the orders have great 
estates in all the central provinces adjacent to Manila. No doeu- 
ment, public or private, can be trusted to show the extent of these 
possessions, the revenue derived from them, or the uses to which 
such revenue is applied. Vast estates control the supply of water 
for irrigation in the province of Cavite, and agrarian discontent 
has long made that district a focus of rebellion. The Dominicans 
at San Francisco de Malabon and the Recoletans at Imus held 
estates of over one hundred thousand acres which were promptly 
confiscated by the revolutionary government when it drove the 
Spaniards from this blood-stained province in 1896 and again in 
1898. These lands are said to be farmed through middle-men 
with successive increments of rent to the actual cultivator. 

While the profits of these estates are concealed, it can be shown 
that they are not required to maintain the clergy engaged in par- 
ish work or in education. For each post a salary is specified in 
the Philippine budget, and raised by taxation. Sums are also 
provided for the support of monastic education in Spain and for 
the transportation of friars assigned to posts in the Far East. 
Besides these public charges there are fees for the performance of 
religious rites which must bring a large income to the incumbent 
of a populous parish. A common argument in favor of the relig- 
ious corporations in the Philippines rests on the statement that 
they alone find agriculture on a large scale a source of constant 
profit while lay capital has rarely secured paying investments. 
But this may indicate that the orders have employed their influ- 
ence to exclude competitors who might raise the price of labor, or 
set up a new social order in the provinces. A surplus beyond 
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the sums spent for charity or education must exist to justify the 
patriotic offer made by the generals and provincials of the orders, 
who placed their wealth at the disposition of the Spanish govern- 
ment at the outbreak of the war with the United States. The 
argument of economic necessity for the maintenance of ancient 
forms of servitude was invoked by slaveholders in America and 
by landlords in England without avail. Emancipation has gen- 
erally stimulated production, and established prosperity. 

The position of the friars in the Philippines is an anomaly 
under canon law, and their control of land and wealth is also 
without parallel in Europe or America. No practical problem 
of greater moment than the adjustment of the claims of these 
privileged corporations opposes the establishment of tranquillity 
in Luzon. The native believes that much of the area held by the 
corporations has been secured by oppressive foreclosures or by 
illegal occupation. The registration of titles has been loose, and 
the complaisance of authority for the monastic orders has been so 
great that it is not easy to dispose of these complaints — exag- 
gerated as they may be. 

There is a close relation between the industrial speculations of 
the orders and their chartered interference in all matters of ad- 
ministration. Much was conceded to them by law; more was 
grasped by intrigue. Each local usurper had the backing of a 
central organization at Manila with tentacles reaching to Madrid 
and to Rome. The local friar presided at elections, and revised 
registers and returns, no other Spaniard being allowed to witness 
the proceedings unless serving as civil governor. All enumera- 
tions, tax-rolls, and reports from local authorities required his 
approval, which often had to be bought by concessions. In the 
good old times, before Spain had liberal ministries, any admin- 
istrative decision might be reversed if the local friar chose to 
invoke the support of his order on grounds of interest or preju- 
dice. That is the ideal arrangement which conservative writers 
sought to restore in 1897. Of course this pressure bore most 
heavily on native officials, but it cannot be too frequently stated 
that, except the friar, all municipal officers were natives. 

It must not be supposed that all branches of the ecclesiastical 
system were wont to act in harmony. Unity of doctrine is only 
a superficial device, as the Westminster Confession has demon- 
strated, and interest or mere rivalry may array kindred commu- 
nities in arms. All this appears in the history of the monastic 
orders, which have had reformations and rivalries throughout their 
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history. In the Philippines they sometimes found a common pur- 
pose in opposing the exercise of the ordinary jurisdiction of bishops 
who claimed canonical rights of inspection. Asserting absolute 
ownership and responsible only to the prelates of their respective 
orders, the local friars might close their convents and churches 
against bishops as well as against constables. 

But internal strife of this sort was of slight importance in com- 
parison with the incessant struggle between the church and the 
civil governors. With the monks in the Philippines loyal to the 
Archbishop, with a pious king in Madrid and a pliant viceroy in 
Mexico, the hierarchy was bound to win. The period of seventy- 
five years closing in 1719 was an era of contest with results as 
specified below, the names being those of successive governors, 
and the dates marking the culmination of their quarrels with the 
Archbishop or other prelate: Corcuera (1644) imprisoned for 
five years in Fort Santiago; Fajardo (1653) died a prisoner at 
sea on the voyage home for the trial of his appeal ; Saleedo (1670) 
deposed and imprisoned by the Inquisition, died on the voyage to 
Mexico; Leon (1675) excommunicated by Pope Clement X. ; 
Vargas (1684) died before sentence after trial lasting four years 
with records filling twenty volumes; Zabulburu (1709) dismissed 
by the king after ecclesiastical controversy ; Bustamante (1719) 
murdered by a mob, rallied to defend “ Church and Faith” and 
to install the Archbishop in supreme authority. 

All these men suffered because the Church interfered in affairs 
of state, and many of their successors had likewise to contend for 
the laws and the king’s prerogative. The list is not exhaustive, 
and the controversy was not obsolete in 1898. Within the eight- 
een months preceding Admiral Dewey’s victory off Manila, Gen- 
erals Blanco, Polavieja, and Primo de Rivera were removed from 
their nominal supremacy in the Archipelago because they sought 
to pacify the natives by restricting or removing the religious 
orders. 

Of course the ecclesiastical establishment has done the State 
some service, or it could not have survived so many dynastic 
changes and liberal revolutions. All parties admit that Spanish 
sovereignty has been chiefly maintained by the friars. They have 
preached blind submission to alien authority as an article of reli- 
gion, and they have applied their spiritual authority and their 
skill as detectives to suppress any aspiration for personal liberty 
or political progress. They have assumed the duties of spies, 
censors, constables, and recruiting officers to check native agita- 
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tion or to repel foreign invasion. Every campaign of conquest, 
persecution, or revenge has been inspired by the activity of the 
friars, and they have not scrupled to bear the sword along with 
the cross in many a blood-stained expedition against Moros, 
Chinese, or Tagalo rebels. 

The miserable series of dynastic wars in the Spanish Peninsula 
has also encouraged intrigue among the religious orders, which 
are natural partisans of the Carlist plots. Whenever their privi- 
leges in the Philippines have been threatened by a reforming or 
rapacious ministry of Liberals, the chief monasteries in Spain have 
become centres of Carlist activity, and reforms have been post- 
poned to induce the clergy to refrain from plotting insurrection. 
Agitation for internal reforms in the Philippine establishment 
have been suppressed by charging native priests with complicity 
in social disorders or military mutinies. Thus, in 1872 a number 
of native curates — one of them a doctor of divinity — were gar- 
roted as a sequel to the extermination of a band of mutinons sol- 
diers. It is doubtful if there was any connection between the 
curates and the mutineers, but it was found convenient to invent 
a huge plot and to foment unreasoning panic. Naturally the 
native clergy remained liable to suspicion, and they suffered ac- 
cordingly during the cruel conservative panic of 1896. Ordi- 
nation had failed to establish brotherhood between the Spanish 
monk and the Filipino priest, and they are now arrayed in deadly 
hostility. 

Unfortunately there is evidence that the original missionaries 
did not associate kindness with conversion. Thus, Padre Me- 
dina, writing in 1630, protests against royal decrees restricting the 
priests from flogging their parishioners: “If the Indians lack 
fear and reverence for the friars, of what profit is our employ- 
ment? When they become Christians, how can they be ‘kept to 
their duty unless the Padre may punish them?” The great realm 
of China is kept in order by the bamboo, and a substitute is at 
hand for the control of the Filipinos: “ As a holy bishop of these 
islands used to say, when the Indian was born, the rattan grew 
up beside him that it might be of use in shaking the dust from 
his shoulders.” Then follows the inevitable prediction by which 
Spanish tyranny has excused itself for centuries: “‘ Now they 
grow worse for lack of terror; every day something is promul- 
gated forbidding the friars to do this or that, and these decrees 
turn against all Spaniards because the creatures grow bold, and 


will raise their crests without warning now that they can wield 
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sword and gun.” The rattan has never gone out of use as an 
agent in the collection of taxes, and it was made to perform deadly 
work in manufacturing testimony for condemning rebels in 1896. 

In the sixteenth century services and processions were organ- 
ized to encourage the natives to flog themselves, and these contin- 
ued through the eighteenth century according to La Perouse, who 
saw penitents, clad in chains and thorny bushes, scourging each 
other at church doors and along the streets of Manila. Moreover, 
the friars could appeal to the instincts of ancestor-worshipers and 
believers in the immortality of the body by exhibiting “ well- 
painted pictures of the pains of hell,” and no doubt they found a 
profit in the resulting terror. 

The friars soon learned to relax their vows of humility, and an 
early and devout missionary declared that “if he ever came to 
any dignity, though he would still try to humble himself before 
God, he would assume as much pomp as possible, since the natives 
judge of rank only by outward show.” “ The friar who indulges 
himself and keeps many servants is accounted a great chief among 
them.” All Spaniards were reverenced at first, but the Padre 
never ceased to require the natives to kiss his hand, his sleeve or 
the hem of his garment. The temptations attendant upon these 
conditions are manifest to any one acquainted with human nature 
or the social gossip of the Philippines. 

While these customs led the friar into temptation, and clothed 
him with irresponsible authority, the laws of the Indies sought to 
impose restraints and to correct abuses. These legal chapters 
have some historical value, though they never prevailed against 
the exorbitant claims of the monastic orders. The friars were 
not only forbidden to erect jails, stocks, or whipping-posts to pun- 
ish their flocks, but they were also prohibited from imposing fines 
or terms of servitude, from spending public funds for “ paintings, 
banquets, and festivals,” from taking money out of the colonies, 
from taxing the Indians to buy church ornaments, from filling 
their houses with unpaid servants, or from gathering bands of 
country girls, and employing them to spin and weave under pre- 
text of religious instruction. They were told not to gamble nor 
to keep grog-shops in their convents. They were forbidden to 
operate mines or pearl-fisheries or to act as solicitors before civil 
magistrates or agents in worldly affairs. Finally they were not 
to be permitted to lead scandalous lives or to preach scandalous 
sermons. 


Due penalties were prescribed by the royal lawgiver, and every 
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offense was denounced as a thing of custom, as an evil practice 
which had been tolerated too long. Thus the code stands asa 
series of indictments against the domination of the monastic 
orders. Many of the prohibitions relate to the Philippines only ; 
others to the West Indies likewise. Many forbidden acts have 
always been tolerated and are now held respectable in spite of 
the penalties denounced by the laws of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Chief among these survivals we find the prac- 
tice of taking fees for administering sacraments by priests who 
have salaries “sufficient for their support.” This is now the 
accepted custom throughout the Philippines. 

Without dwelling upon charges of prevailing ignorance and 
immorality among the Spanish clergy in the Archipelago, it may 
be pointed out that no adequate provision was made for the spiritual 
needs of the vast population of half-civilized natives. On an aver- 
age there was only one Spanish priest or friar for six thousand bap- 
tized Filipinos. Some hundreds of native secular priests acted as 
coadjutors or curates, but they were distrusted and allowed only 
the pay of a native schoolmaster, or about one fifth of the stipend 
of a Spanish incumbent. Yet this hungry army of friars absorbed 
about a tenth of the taxes levied in the Archipelago, and more 
than twice as much as was expended in public schools. 

Recent apologies for the religious orders in their Philippine 
avatar claim that the friars have carried popular education to 
a point where “the percentage of illiteracy” is lower than in 
Massachusetts. Considering that no trustworthy estimate of the 
population of these islands has been published, percentages are 
apt to be illusory. But there are other grounds for distrust. 
Some years after the present system of primary schools was estab- 
lished, an active governor-general denounced similar returns show- 
ing a rate of attendance superior to that of the most cultured 
nations as “ falsifications, known to be false by those who make 
them and by those who receive them.” It does not appear that 
General Izquierdo ever modified this censure, though it must have 
arrayed the friars against his administration. The parties respon- 
sible for successive editions of these absurd statistics are the 
friars, who as local inspectors direct the management of common 
schools in their respective parishes. 

Accepting the comparison with Massachusetts, it appears that, 
when that commonwealth had a fourth of the estimated popula- 
tion of the Philippines, she spent twenty times as much on com- 
mon schools as her Oriental competitor. Massachusetts hired 
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nearly four times as many teachers, and paid them individual 
salaries about eight times as large. The New England teachers 
are mostly women, while men are in the majority in the Spanish 
colony. It is hard to credit the assertion that the Yankees have 
gained nothing by their liberal expenditure. As a matter of fact 
American public. schools teach foreign children to use English, 
while Filipinos are left in ignorance of Spanish after three cen- 
turies of clerical control and in spite of decrees making that lan- 
guage the essential of primary education. There may be six hun- 
dred thousand Filipinos who can use Spanish after a fashion. 
Compare that miserable figure with the results of a single decade 
of honest work done by American teachers. 

The present schools are only thirty-six years old. When the 
Church had exclusive control, the actual teaching was furnished 
by ignorant natives earning one or two dollars per month. In 
1863 the civil government decreed a system, and founded normal 
schools which were placed in the hands of the restored order of 
Jesuits. The parish schools were committed to the friars, who 
could suspend teachers at discretion. The main duty of the 
schoolmaster was to collect his flock for religious services or for 
catechising at the church or convent, and to continue the routine 
of doctrine and ritual in the class-room. The new system was 
welcomed by the hierarchy in the Philippines with ardent allocu- 
tions: “Since education in the primary schools is chiefly com- 
mitted to the parish priests, and we do not have to contend 
against the attacks of a corrupting press, since none, absolutely 
none, can dispute with us on equal terms for influence in the 
schools, we should be highly reprehensible if we failed to grasp 
our opportunities.” The bishop was right in adding that the 
clergy of no Catholic country in Europe had similar advantages 
over the liberals and the press. The press in the Philippines has 
never been granted the privilege of discussing reforms. The cen- 
sorship has been rigid in excluding criticism and generous in 
supplying matter for edification. The news of the day has been 
mutilated or suppressed, and the expression of anti-clerical or 
political opinions of any sort has been severely punished. Copies 
of “ La Solidaridad,” the journal printed in Spain to urge re- 
forms in the Philippines, used to reach Manila in the days when 
Dr. Rizal was trying to educate his people. He was exiled in 1892 
and put to death in 1896 because of his literary activities, and the 
censors had their will in the Philippines. 

The influence of the friars had a legitimate as well as a clan- 
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destine foundation. They alone knew the native languages and 
lived in the midst of native society. Domestic relations and social 
intimacies supplemented their opportunities for imposing their will 
among their parishioners. In the beginning they were also able 
to serve as barriers against the unlimited rapacity of alcaldes and 
encomenderos who threatened their exclusive authority and thus 
made them advocates of the rights of their Indians. The friars 
were never philanthropic but they were resolute enough in op- 
posing intruders. Against their unbroken ranks and their historic 
organization the progressives could only array a weak civil service, 
crippled by futile traditions of rotation and partisanship, and cor- 
rupt because of its remoteness from administrative centres and 
its independence of public opinion. Liberals sent out to watch 
the friars were apt to surrender as soon as they realized their own 
ignorance and thenceforth they became slaves to suggestions of 
panic or accomplices in corruption. 

The military establishments in the Archipelago have rarely 
proved formidable to friends or foes. Invasion readily gained a 
foothold in Manila, but it was arrested by guerrilla warfare when 
the English sought to extend their conquest in 1763. Against 
the piratical commonwealths of the southern islands neither army 
nor navy was efficient. The Sultan of Sulu and the King of 
Spain were hereditary enemies who could never be bound by trea- 
ties. Schemes of territorial expansion led the Spaniards to send 
Tagalo regiments to Cochin China, to Mindanao, and to the 
Carolines. None of these ventures were profitable, though many 
victories were announced. Blanco invaded the wilds of Mindanao 
and won battles in 1895, and the insurrection of the next year was 
a sequel of this expedition. The natives made up 14000 of the 
rank and file in 1896, and as soon as they cast off their allegiance 


Spanish sovereignty was at an end, though 25000 Spanish recruits 


came out to assist the 3000 of the old regiments. But even in 
this rebellion native battalions fought the first campaign under 
Spanish officers. The native soldier is cheap and amenable to 
discipline, and he does not seem altogether dependent upon Euro- 
pean leadership. 

As the military and naval armaments absorbed about sixty per 
cent. of the revenue raised in the islands new taxes were constantly 
proposed. But the only tribute which poverty could not escape 
was the poll-tax, and each family had to begin the year by sur- 
rendering a month’s earnings. More than half the receipts came 
from this miserable exaction. Outside of this there were tariffs 
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on imports and exports, taxes on trees and cattle, and the profits 
of lotteries, cock-pits, and opium-dens. Monopolies of tobacco 
and rum also figure among administrative failures during the 
last century. 

Neither mines nor forests brought substantial returns to the 
government, and little was received from the vast areas of public 
land. Commerce was long a plaything of the official classes and 
was limited to the exchange of Chinese textiles and curios for 
Mexican silver. Foreign merchants have built a trade in sugar 
and Manila hemp — the one special staple of these islands — dur- 
ing the last two or three generations. The economic history of 
the Philippines depicts a series of disappointing experiments in 
exploitation. Neither exorbitant tariffs nor plausible monopolies 
have established prosperity. 

Much has been written and something was decreed for the en- 
couragement of immigration from Spain. But the results are too 
trivial for discussion. Whether European settlers were repelled 
by climatic or social conditions is not apparent, but the fact re- 
mains that the Chinese is the only thrifty alien who abides in the 
Philippines. Yet he is assailed by special taxes and driven to 
purchase immunities by bribery. It is estimated that one third 
of the Chinese in the Archipelago are “occultations.” As the 
Chinese may not import their women they often get baptized in 
order to marry natives, so that many families, inheriting Chinese 
craft and wealth but sympathizing with the aspirations of their 
neighbors, have shared with the Tagalos the honors and perils of 
rebellion. These mestizos, or half-breeds of Spanish descent, are 
kept in separate social and electoral classes by Philippine legisla- 
tion. The obvious intent is to arrest the growth of national 
sentiment by isolating groups which might furnish men of intelli- 
gence, and the perpetuation of differences of language is an obvi- 
ous device of the same nature. It must be noted that the pro- 
vinces of China are divided by wider variations of speech than are 
found among the Filipinos whom Spain has undertaken to rule by 
perpetuating confusion. 

The moral failure of Spanish sovereignty is demonstrated by 
the fact that oppression alone has created a fierce passion for 
nationality, which can take no account of other claims and pur- 
poses than those manifested by Spain. Philip II. asserted a pious 
eagerness for the salvation of souls, but he could not respect the 
natural rights of heathen or heretic. All Spanish professions are 
illuminated by Burke’s generous warning: “ No man who pro- 
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fesses to reduce another to the insolent mercy of a foreign arm 
ever had any sort of good will toward him.” Spanish adminis- 
trators and apologists have toiled terribly to demonstrate the truth 
of this general principle. 

Spain set out to hold the Filipinos “subject to the King’s 
pleasure,” and the theory of absolutism has never been renounced. 
The practice has been less consistent. The balance of power has 
wavered between favorites and confessors at court and captains- 
general and prelates abroad. Centralized authority has contended 
with local magnates, and victories have been won by corrupt bar- 
gains or by disloyal obstructions. The result of these confusions 
may be designated as clandestinism involving the decay of all legal 
and moral responsibility. 

This curse of clandestinism has made a screen of exaggerated 
pretensions of loyalty to the absolute sovereignty of Spain and 
has employed the motives and machinery of religious intolerance 
in support of the alien oppressor. No more potent device could 
be employed for the suppression of discussion and the frustration 
of progress. Incidentally it established a duality which put an 
end to all responsibility. Every civil magistrate from the gov- 
ernor-general down to the petty municipal captain had his coun- 
terpart in ‘the ecclesiastical order, ready to check or control the 
exercise of authority. The duality of this system baffles serious 
investigation. Thus it is impossible to judge the defaults of local 
administration unless we can measure the influence of the native 
captain and the Spanish friar and distribute censure accordingly. 
As the friar was well paid, while the captain drew no salary and 
could only steal by complicity of the friar, we must generally 
assume the predominance of the Spaniard, especially as he was 
always backed by a corporation with garrisons at every capital 
from Manila to Rome. 

It is useless to criticise codes which were never allowed to oper- 
ate or to condemn a civil service which was too transient and 
ignorant for responsibility. A like system of rotary rewards 
would come to the same thing with any race or under any form of 
government. The military system which collapsed at every shock 
was characterized by the denial of rank and pay to native soldiers 
who were expected to do all the fighting. The Spanish sea-power 
was also incompetent to maintain free and safe communication 
with Europe and to suppress piracy in the Archipelago. 

Only one institution survives to confront the purchaser or con. 
queror of the Philippines, and that is the estate embodied in the 
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monastic orders. These are incurably Spanish and intolerantly 
medieval, They stand for all that makes the name of Philip IT. 
odious to so many races, and they have won power to perpetrate 
many deeds which even he forbade. No government founded in 
tolerance and good will can ever accept or reward such aid as 
these corpotations used to offer while Spain was seeking to main- 
tain herself in the Philippines. 

Some voices urge the immediate installation of another sort of 
aggressive corporation as the result of American conquest. We 
are told that we must supply the islands with “ dominating and 
directing classes,” who will find means for the aggrandizement of 
industrial corporations and openings for the investment of much 
capital. This sinister prediction may or may not prove true, but 
it cannot claim the virtue of novelty. 

The only book on the Philippines, the monumental work of the 
German traveler, Jiger, closes with a prophetic page not unwor- 
thy of our notice. The author, who wrote about 1872, after ex- 
haustive study of the Philippines and a comparative glance at 
California, is convinced that the Americans, as “ representatives 
of positivism,” will become masters of the Pacific and overthrow 
the Spanish system of “exploiting colonies for the benefit of 
privileged classes,” without encountering effectual resistance from 
the Spanish power in the Philippines. Yet he cannot regard this 
prospect without misgivings: “It is to be hoped, for the sake of 
the natives, that these anticipations may not meet with an early 
fulfillment, since their education has not qualified them to deal 
with this restless race of builders unhampered by scruples con- 
cerning questions of humanity.” 


CarLos GILMAN CALKINS. 
LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER UNITED STATES Navy. 
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THE SUPREME GOD OF THE LOWEST RACES. 


HITHERTO, investigations into primitive religions have moved 
along the lines laid down for them by Mr. Tylor. Some of his 
conclusions have been modified and corrected, but the structure 
has been built on his foundations. The basis of this great school 
has been the theory that monotheism is the latest product of re- 
ligious evolution ; that savages, low in the scale of culture, must 
be as destitute, or almost as destitute, of morality as the brutes ; 
that religion in the beginning, and for a long time, was a thing 
apart from morality ; that primitive monotheism is untenable as a 
scientific hypothesis ; and that among those tribes that most nearly 
approach to the condition of primitive man no trustworthy in- 
stances of monotheistic belief are to be found. 

According to this theory of the great anthropologist, when men 
first attained the idea of a separable surviving soul or spirit, they 
might, in the case, for instance, of a departed chief, either fear 
him or love him. In either case they propitiated the spirit or 
ghost by food and gifts ; and a ghost was considered to have much 
more power for good or evil than a living man. Thus the offer- 
ings might become sacrifice, the fear or love, worship, the ghost 
himself, a god. At the same time the idea of the god began to 
take a wider range; the great forces of Nature, the moon, the sun, 
the streams, and even the smaller objects by which the savage was 
surrounded, were believed by him to possess consciousness similar 
to that of men. They were supposed to be able to injure him, 
not merely by physical force, but by methods akin to what we call 
magic. Their good or ill will was thus something to be seriously 
considered. They were to be propitiated by rites more or less 
similar to those that were practiced in regard to the spirits of the 
dead. Herbert Spencer has proposed a modification of these views, 
insisting that to the savage there was no other object of worship 
than the spirits of the dead, and that the rites that appear to be 
paid to natural objects were really directed towards the spirits 
who were believed to dwell in them, or in some other way to mani- 
fest themselves through them. Tylor and Spencer unite in the 
view that out of such humble beginnings the higher forms of re- 
ligion were developed. As the structure of human society became 
increasingly complex, social changes began to be reflected in the 
society of the gods, until it was eventually controlled by One Su- 
preme Being, who attained this position either because the gods, 
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like men, must have a king, or because the primeval ancestors 
were superior to the other ancestral ghost-gods, or because some 
one power of Nature, sky or noon-day sun, played a chief role in 
the life of the worshiper. 

This Supreme God absorbed or overshadowed the other deities ; 
and long before that time men had forgotten that any of their 
deities had been a spirit or an object of nature. Concurrent with 
this revolution moral changes had also been taking place. Civi- 
lization had been forming, social obligations were strengthening, 
customs became morals, and these improvements were mirrored 
in the conception of divinity, until bloodthirsty and filthy deities 
of the lowest savages were transformed into the purity and the 
illimitable love of the monotheist’s God. 

Many writers have worked with ability and success on these 
broad lines, among whom Mr. Andrew Lang seems most nearly 
to have approached Mr. Tylor in caution and sobriety of judg- 
ment. In his last book, however, “The Making of Religion,” 
Mr. Lang takes an entirely new departure. He purposes to build 
on other foundations. If one may not say that he recants his 
former beliefs, one may certainly say that he abjures and defies 
all the articles of the orthodox creed of the anthropologists, which 
has just been recited. He asserts that the theory of the origin of 
God from ghosts is incorrect, and furthermore, he offers evidence 
tending to prove that the idea of God, in its earliest known form, 
however attained, is not necessarily derived from the idea of 
spirit or souls of the departed. The conception of God, he tells 
us, is not necessarily evolved out of reflection upon dreams and 
ghosts. He finds even the lowest savages in possession of the 
idea of a Supreme Being, reverencing him as beneficent, not wor- 
shiping him with offerings of food and propitiatory gifts, but 
adoring him by ethical conformity to his will. He finds among 
primitive peoples in all parts of the earth traces of a primeval 
eternal Being, creator of all things, the father and friend of man, 
the invisible and omniscient guardian of morality, and he offers 
a readjustment of the anthropological theory to these facts. 

Before, however, this reconstruction is accepted the facts upon 
which it rests must be collected and thoroughly sifted. This is 
precisely the situation at present. Marillier, Hartland and other 
great names, ethnologists, philosophers and historians, are testing 
the new theory from every possible point of view. In no part of 
the world could better evidence be found than in West Africa. 
Here we are face to face with contemporary savages of intense 
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religious life. This life has been observed most acutely and de- 
scribed with rigid scientific accuracy. Bastian and Frobenius, 
Ellis and Kingsley, Buchner and Schurtz lay out before us the 
whole complicated mass of religious images, the aspirations, the 
thoughts and fears of these negroes, as they are in real life to-day. 
With these facts given, it becomes a simple task to test the three 
main points of the new theory: first, the Supreme God is not a 
spirit ; secondly, the Supreme God is creator and eternal ; thirdly, 
He is moral. 


I. 


With regard to the first point, that the Supreme God is not a 
spirit, the whole relation of spirit and matter must be made clear. 
The African is definite enough. He is sure that there is no gap 
between spirit and matter, between animate and inanimate. The 
entire universe is made up of matter permeated with spirit. 
All movement is the action of spirit. The thing he himself does 
is done by the spirit within, acting upon his body, which is the 
matter with which that spirit is associated. Everything that is 
done by other things is done by their spirits associated with their 
particular masses of matter. But this association need not be 
permanent. The native will point out to you a tree struck by 
lightning, and tell you its spirit has been killed. He will tell you, 
when an earthen pot is broken, that it has lost its spirit. If his 
weapon fails him, it is because some one has stolen or made sick 
its spirit, by means of some other spirit of the same class — a case 
of witchcraft. In every action he feels that he is living with a 
great powerful spirit-world about, him.! Before he starts to hunt 
or fight, he rubs some stuff into his weapon to strengthen the 
spirit that is in it; he tells it what care he is taking. of it; he 
runs through a list of what he has given it before, though it has 
been hard to give; and he begs it not to fail him in the hour of 
his need. Buchner has heard him talking, with incantations, to 
the spirit of the river, asking it to upset the canoe of his enemy 
and to destroy him. Miss Kingsley has heard him beg the spirit 
of the stream to carry down with it the malignant souls of un- 
buried human beings, or to take down with it, away from his 
village, the spirit of the pestilence of the smallpox. 

Every natural object has its spirit. A man falls into the river 
and is drowned. ‘The body is recovered ; there is no trace of an 
injury that would cause death. What, then, caused the death ? 
1 Kingsley, West African Studies. 
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Water is harmless; one drinks it daily, washes in it, uses it in 
countless ways. The negro decides that the water did not cause 
the death. The spirit of the river is, however, close at hand ; he 
must have dragged the man down. He must be pacified. Or, 
another time, a tree falls in the forest and kills a child. Trees do 
not commonly fall down and kill persons. On the contrary, they 
stand firm, and the strongest man cannot uproot them. Evi- 
dently, the tree spirit cast down the tree upon the child, and some- 
thing must be done to keep him quiet. In this way spirits dwell 
in all natural objects and features. 

All these spirits are graded : at their head, those who can work 
without using matter ; beneath these, many grades of spirits occa- 
sionally or habitually bound up with objects; and, at the lower 
end, what we call matter, with no apparent indwelling life. 

At the head of this universe of spirits are the great gods. 
These gods differ from each other at least as much as individual 
men differ. Some are more powerful than others, and one, corre- 
sponding to the earthly ruler, is the most powerful of all. In 
selecting the god who is to fill this latter position the African 
fixed upon the open sky, which seems to him a high and solid 
mass encompassing the earth like a vast roof. If the spirit of the 
sky were ill-disposed, what would be easier for him than crushing 
out all earthly life? Thus the negro mind finds the highest god 
expressing himself through the great objects of the sky. 

This belief in the spirit of the sky, and, in fact, of the moun- 
tains, the sea and other natural objects, exists alongside of the 
belief that man has within his body an indwelling spirit. And 
these two are never confused. Fear and respect are felt by the 
living for the ghost-men ; and sacrifices and appeals for aid are 
sometimes made to the dead; but the dead are not considered 
gods by the natives. The fact that they are shadowy men is 
never lost sight of, and they are in an entirely different category 
from the gods of natural objects. The departed souls of the good 
are protectors; the gods of nature are malignant or unreliable. 
It is highly improbable that there has been unconscious confusion 
of the two conceptions of spirit in the African’s mind. It might 
be that the meaning of the prayers addressed to a chief long de- 
ceased could be distorted or forgotten. Such prayers are offered 
at the spot where the chief was buried. Consequently, the rite 
might be maintained, the ancestral ghost might become identified 
with that spot, and finally worshiped as the indwelling spirit of 
some natural object ; but surely this must have been most unfre- 
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quent. The invariable practice of the negro is to bury the dead in 
the earthen floor of huts. It is difficult, then, to imagine how the 
departed spirit of a man so interred could become associated with a 
river, a crag, or most of all, with the clear sky. The hut in which 
the individual lived, and in which his body was laid to rest, was 
usually not near any such object. The deepest pools, the most 
inaccessible portions of the mountains, are the abodes of great gods, 
where no man makes a dwelling. These nature-spirits are num- 
bered by tens of thousands. 

It is, then, most unlikely that the adoration given to ancestors 
would be gradually transferred to a god of nature in more than 
a few exceptional cases. It is not true that the great god of the 
sky is a deified spirit of the dead. 

The over-lord of the gods, the spirit of the sky, exists under 
numerous names. Among the Ewe-speaking peoples he is known 
as Mawu. Mawu, though the most powerful, has no control over 
the other gods in their own domain, or rather, his superior power 
is not brought to bear upon them. Khebioso strikes with light- 
ning, and Sapatan with the smallpox, without consulting him or 
any other god. Sacrifice is never, and prayer rarely, offered to 
Mawu. The negro worships every god to whose action he is ex- 
posed ; to sacrifice to one high god does not protect him from the 
consequences of the anger of gods whom he neglects. Hosts of 
malevolent gods, lurking in everything he sees and touches, de- 
mand attention, and the protecting spirits of the dead expect flat- 
tery and rewards. Mawu need not be appeased, for he is forgetful 
of the welfare of men ; hence he is ignored rather than worshiped. 
And the logic of this situation is merciless and practical to a very 
intense degree. Mawu, then, too distant to trouble about the 
spirits of men and their affairs, remains in a beatific condition of 
perpetual repose and drowsiness, which is the perfection of bliss 
to the notion of the indolent negro. Events upon the earth in- 
terest him not. Mawu looks after the supply of water, and lets 
the rain fall, and rests therewith content. The seasons are regu- 
lar, there is no drought or flood, and no one feels the need of 
often sending up his thoughts or his words to this supreme God. 

There are a few variations in this conception among other peo- 
ples. Nyankupon, the Awakener, the Sky of Day, of the Tschi 
peoples, is somewhat less remote from the earth of men. The 
rainbow is his. He sends the lightning, the tornado and the 
floods. He alone can stop the raging of the smallpox. And in 
the pestilence, or when life has been dashed out by storm, men 
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eall upon him, and ask how they have offended him. Olorun, the 
great god of the Yorubans, whose social life is more developed, is 
still more accessible. The proper reply to the morning greeting 
‘“* Have you risen well?” is “ Thanks to Olorun,” and the evening 
salutation “‘ May Olorun protect you” is sometimes heard. Ellis 
thinks that the former means that thanks are due to the sky for 
letting the sun enter it, and that the latter is an invocation to the 
spirit of the roof of the world to remain above and protect the 
earth during the night. 

In all these cases the object of worship is the clear firmament, 
sometimes hidden by Khebioso, but still unceasingly the same, 
outspread, calm and serene. Upward to the spirit of this sky 
the thoughts of men turn in great affliction and calamity, and no 
disaster or misfortune can be ascribed to him. 


II. 


The African certainly thinks that it has always been so. The 
significance of the word “ eternal ” is utterly beyond him, but he 
would be sure that Mawu has been changeless from the beginning. 
In the same way, the conception of a creation is meaningless to 
him ; but he does connect the forces which give life most inti- 
mately with Mawu and with the other names. Mawu did not 
create the world or have anything to do with the creation of the 
world. He is not the source of life; he had nothing to do with 
its beginning. Mawu is the one who exists above. 

The Nature with which the African has to deal is a hard mis- 
tress. Famine in times of drought and of cattle-pest, and cold in 
the nights of the rainy season, make the feeling of enslavement 
constant. The negro is forced to give himself up completely to 
the present impression. Each impression, therefore, remains su- 
perficial and seldom deepens into a well-conceived myth. An in- 
credible confusion exists with regard to past and future. No seri- 
ous question is asked with regard to origins or creations. The 
actual misery which he feels he attributes to unknown spirits, 
who are unceasingly on the alert to harass him. That, on the 
contrary, which regularly and periodically recurs passes by him 
unnoticed because, being expected, it does not obstruct him. 

The rising and setting of the sun, the changes of the moon, the 
succession of day and night, excite little speculation in his mind. 
Worship of the heavenly bodies is scarcely known. They are too 
distant to be venerated. The very regularity of their appearance 
impresses him less than the evidence of power and motion exhib- 
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ited by rivers, surf and landslips. What interests him is his 
sensations and the causes of those sensations. 

The misfortunes and pains of all are ascribed to evil spirits, 
and the action of these spirits is the only law of nature which he 
knows. The river that sucks under the fisherman, the lightning 
that slays the pack-carrier in the forest, the leopard that rips the 
hunter into strips, are spirits, powers acting with purpose. Every 
exception to observed sequences, every unexpected event, even the 
leaf fluttering in the evening breeze, the stone over which the 
black man stumbles — these are enough to fix his attention, to 
arouse his fears, his reverence, or, less often, his admiration. 

But in contrast to all this there are vague notions of time 
reaching back into incalculable distance, there is a suspicion that 
there are certain fixed procedures for the whole of things. The 
search for the explanation of irregular events occupies the whole 
attention. Regular events arouse no questions within him. They 
impress him in a half-conscious fashion. He is aware of them so 
far only that he would be amazed if the rain failed at the usual 
time, or the sun ceased to blaze at noon. His suspicion of regu- 
larity is associated with Mawu, or with Mulungu, or with the 
other names for the distant sky-spirit, “ who is too good to bother 
about us.” 

This has been brought to view by Frobenius and Bastian in 
their accounts of the bird-myths. There are two regular uninter- 
rupted facts, which have known no beginning or end. The one is 
life, the other is the clear sky. Death and disease are mere waver- 
ings of life, caused by the strife of the spirit with hostile spirits 
of nature, or of fellow-men. Spirit is everlasting, the permanent 
fact. The body falls asunder, the life continues unchanged. There 
is no such thing as creation of spirit, or destruction of life, so 
long as the commands of abstinence and of self-restraint are kept. 
There is no expectation of death. Death is a temporary excep- 
tion to the great fact of life. 

The second fact, not subject to destruction, is Mawu. The 
spirit which inhabits the clear day-sky does not change. He is 
above all, he overshadows and includes all. No one can say how 
he came into existence. He is changeless, beyond the chances and 
changes of human life. The first glimmering sense of order and 
law in nature is thus associated with an object. The intuition of 
permanent natural sequences embodies itself in the visible image 
of the heavens. . 

Now the thought of the absence of the souls of the dead be- 
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comes associated with the belief in the unchanging spirit of the 
heavens. Mawu receives the spirits of thedead. Birds hovering 
in the bright air convoy the departed to him. The dead see not, 
the birds of light guide the souls of those whose bodies are clouded 
in night and lead them on the path to the regions above. The 
whole world is filled with these sacred birds, like Hermes, swiftly 
conducting souls to and fro. 

Hundreds of customs and rites in the African’s daily life ex- 
press this view. He may be incapable of conceiving the idea of 
creation or of eternity, and he may be mentally incapable of re- 
garding fixedly the conception which has formed itself in his mind. 
He may not live consistently upon its level and may not refrain 
from sportive and repellent fancies with regard to it. But it 
remains a great idea, or, at least, the germ of a great idea, which 
even suggests, in some dim way, the eternal Brahma. But in any 
ease, it goes far to establish the statement of Waitz that the negro 
in the embodying of his religious conceptions is farther advanced 
than almost all other primitive peoples, so that, if he is by no 
means monotheist, we may still think of him as standing not too 
far away from the brink of a superb monistic belief. 


III. 


The religion of the African is not, as with civilized peoples, a 
matter outside daily life. It affects and influences, in some de- 
gree, every action, and is closely interwoven with all his habits, 
customs and modes of thought. Even customs which are barba- 
rous are found to have arisen from the most pious motives, and to 
have been carried into effect through the most earnest religious 
convictions. But almost without exception, among these tribes, 
it has no connection with morals, or with the relations of men to 
one another. Worship consists of ceremonial usages, and the gods 
are not offended unless some rites have been neglected or omitted. 
If the omission is unintentional, the result is the same. The gods, 
like the African himself, judge by deeds and not by motives. In 
savage life the god revenges that only which affects himself. 
With the wrongs of others he has nothing to do. 

If, for example, a man murdered his neighbor and robbed the 
widow and children, that would not concern the gods in the least. 
If that man paid the homage expected by the gods from their fol- 
lowers, he would be as sure of their protection as if he were per- 
fectly innocent of crime. On the other side, years of blameless 
life would not save him if he omitted ceremonies or otherwise 
gave the gods offense. 
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If this religion is unmoral, it is, nevertheless, intensely practi- 
cal, Every social institution in West Africa is held together by 
it. If the negro is to be a sensible man, if he is to get on in the 
world, if he wishes to live the day or night through, he must be 
on good working terms with the countless spirits who fill the world 
around him. The best way to success is the knowledge of this 
spirit world. All his social usages arise from his idea of the best 
way to influence them. It is a matter of business, a scheme to 
attain security in life. He must associate with spirits, because 
spirits are in all things, and everywhere and over and below every- 
thing. He retains the respect and love of his fellow-men by 
being a good father and a true friend, honest in trade, and just in 
councils of the tribe. But he must keep in touch with the spirits 
for protection of his own interests and, far more, for the well- 
being and the salvation of those dependent upon him. He must 
deal with them as rigidly as with human beings outside of his 
own family or tribe. His manners towards them are extremely 
reserved. He does not cheat them of their dues; he spills a por- 
tion of his rum to the big ones; he gives others white calicoes ; 
he treats the slave spirits with patience and mercy; if any bitter 
grief bewilders him he cries out to the great over-lord. The chiefs 
and fathers of the tribe must deal with more powerful spirits, their 
social equals in the spirit world. With the aid of the specialists, 
the Fetish-men, they must shield the tribe from the evil actions of 
witches and miscellaneous spirits who prey upon men. 

Society falls to pieces without these religious beliefs. But not 
one of the spirits is moral, not even moral relatively to the mo- 
rality of their tribes. There are no standards under the sanction 
of the spirits which govern tribal or individual morality. But it 
is true that the hierarchy of spirits is an excellent suppressor of 
crime, a most effective police force. The law is enforced by re- 
ligion. There are no human officers of the peace. The human 
policemen may be dodged if you steal from a potato field. But 
the spirit policeman cannot be evaded when he hangs on a pole 
done up in a bit of rag, or put inside a little horn, guarding the 
African farm. The thief is surely caught, swells up and bursts. 
The social system rests then upon these agents. It is closely knit 
together, every member is responsible to some other member ; 
there are no police, prisoners or poor farms; there is no mass of 
unemployed ; the property of each individual, male or female, 
cannot be damaged or taken away without reason. 


Effective as the spirits are, they are nothing more than the tools 
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of the law. They act when called upon to interfere. But they 
take no interest, unless paid. They know the difference between 
right and wrong, and they can be relied upon to enforce the right 
when called upon, but they themselves remain indifferent. They 
remain passive, they take no personal attitude. They lack, ap- 
parently, will power or energy to take an interest in the best they 
know, beyond the established rules. There is a glimpse of better 
things in the matter of oaths, as Steinmetz has described them. 
In this case, the god seems inclined to go further than usage re- 
quires, he is swifter to act, and unflinching in his decision. _It is 
no crime to lie. There is no harm inlying. Consequently a man 
is a fool who believes another, unless he puts him on oath; but 
when he puts him on oath, he calls in a great spirit to witness and 
then he would stake his life on that man’s truthfulness. If the 
god would use his own judgment and choose to do this work with- 
out suggestions, the way towards morality would be open to the 
god. The moral life, in its simplest social forms, is placed under 
his care. He becomes the guardian and the guarantee of the 
right, but not yet a moral authority, a moral life by which men 
measure their own lives. 

If the god has a moral quality at all, it is that when he has been 
thus appealed to he is faithful in avenging crime. This seems to 
be the germ out of which the morality of the great god would 
grow. Unfortunately it remains a germ only. But surely more 
light is on the horizon of the drowsy sky-spirit, the first dawning 
of a righteous god, the first glimpse of one who will choose to 
exert himself for the stranger who has no gift or defender, as well 
as for tribesmen and families. 

If these facts out of the present life of Africa are evidence, the 
conclusion would be that the first point of the new theory is ex- 
‘tremely well taken, that the second might be true, if allowance 
could be made for defects in the imaginative power which con- 
structs myths, but that the third must be rejected. 


JAMES HaucHtTon Woops. 
Boston. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE IN MODERN INDIA. 


HIGHLY interesting as are the records of the ancient religion of 
the Hindus, the modern student, as he reads and perhaps admires 
them, is apt to question whether the ideals of piety they propound 
were ever realized or are at all realizable by men. In his recent 
biography of Ramkrishna, Professor Max Miiller has shown that 
there was, even in our own times, at least one man who actually 
lived some of those ancient ideals. Ramkrishna was, however, only 
one of a considerable class of Hindu saints still to be met with in 
the holy places of India. If his name has become somewhat more 
widely known than those of others of his class and type, it is be- 
cause that living so close to Calcutta, he came, mainly through the 
influence of the late Keshub Chunder Sen, in contact with a large 
number of English-educated Bengalese, upon whose life he made 
a deep and abiding impression, and among whom, since his death, 
about twelve years ago, he has gradually become the centre of a 
new religious movement in Bengal. The principal leader of this 
movement, recently dead, was a highly educated man, a professor 
of science, who held the responsible position of Chemical Exam- 
iner to the Government of Bengal. Another disciple of his, the 
well-known Swamy Vivekananda, went over to America on the 
occasion of the World’s Fair at Chicago, attended the Parliament 
of Religions as a Hindu delegate, and has been the means of draw- 
ing some converts from the New World to this new Hindu cult. 
It is too early, however, to predict anything about the future of 
this movement. It has drawn a number of educated young men 
whose purity of life, self-sacrifice, and single-minded devotion to 
their late master have won for them the sincere respect and ad- 
miration of the entire educated Hindu community in India. But 
so far the movement itself is only one of the numerous eddies in 
the current of a great Hindu revival that has set in since some 
years past. Its future must, however, ultimately depend upon the 
new ideas that it may assimilate and the capacity that it may thus 
develop to transcend the old limitations of Hinduism, and make 
it adequate to meet the religious needs of the present genera- 
tion of Indians who have been brought up more or less directly 
under Western influence. But whatever that may be, it will by 
no means affect the singular personality of the saint whom this 
movement has set up as its centre, and by whose name it has 
christened itself. 
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The saints and the religious systems of which they are the high- 
est products explain and interpret one another. Thus Ramkrishna 
explains modern Hinduism, as modern Hinduism explains Ram- 
krishna, and for a proper understanding of both the two should 
be studied together. Professor Max Miiller also has tried to pre- 
sent us with a combined study of both. But his presentation of 
Hinduism has been, naturally, more academic than practical. He 
has given us an account of ancient Hindu disciplines of which one 
reads in the Grihya Siitras and the Dharma Shastras, but which, 
since they are not enforced in present day practices, could not 
possibly have any bearing upon the life of Ramkrishna. The 
same remark applies largely also to his exposition of the Vedanta. 
For, though that philosophy represents the almost universal ideal 
of Hinduism, Professor Max Miiller has made, absofutely, no at- 
tempt to explain how this highly spiritual idealism can not only 
exist side by side with, but be made, rightly or wrongly, the basis 
of the popular ceremonialism — the worship of the images of dif- 
ferent gods and goddesses —in and through which Ramkrishna 
lived and grew, and which he never completely abandoned. Euro- 
peans generally consider Hinduism as a system of “ heathen 
idolatry,” and when they hear of the highly spiritual teachings 
of the Upanishads, they are perplexed; they cannot understand 
how, in the presence of these, the popular religion of the Hindus 
could come to be an elaborated system of image-worship. And 
the highest value, it seems to me, of a book like Professor Max 
Miiller’s “ Life and Sayings of Ramkrishna,” consists in the 
help that it may render in the solution of this perplexing problem. 

The history of image-worship in India lies buried in almost ab- 
solute obscurity. All that we know is that there is no reference 
to it in the Vedas, no explanation or justification of it in the exe- 
getical philosophy of Jaimini, and no denunciation of it in the 
higher Upanishads, which denounce all kinds of Vedic ritualism, 
and that the sanction and authority for it are to be found almost 
entirely in the later religious books — the Puranas and the Tan- 
tras. And the most interesting thing is that even these do not 
really inculcate polytheism. The gods and goddesses of popular 
worship are never characterized as uncreate existences, but only as 
a superior order of beings — something like the angels of the Old 
Testament, who act as agents and emissaries of the Supreme Being. 
The Vedanta does not deny the existence of the gods, but distinctly 
declares that “it is prescribed even for the gods and heavenly 
beings to attain a knowledge of God, and therefore even the gods 
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pray for salvation.” Even in those later works where the worship 
of the gods and goddesses is sanctioned, their creation is never 
denied. In the Devi Mahatmya, for instance, the creation of the 
three greatest of the gods, the well-known Hindu triad — Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Shiva —is most emphatically asserted. Indeed, the 
usual formulas of the worship of these gods and goddesses scarcely 
contain any reference to salvation at all. They are mostly 
prayers for wealth and progeny, rank and position, honor and 
length of life. And this lower worship is only permitted to those 
“‘ who are incapable of elevating their minds to the conception of an 
Invisible Being.” ‘ The vulgar look for their gods in water,”’ says 
one of these books, “ men of more extended knowledge in celestial 
bodies, the ignorant in wood, bricks and stones, but the wise in 
the Universal Spirit.” Indeed, this classification of worship ac- 
cording to the intellectual, ethical and spiritual capacities of the 
worshipers is one of the fundamental conceptions of the Hindu 
system. It seems to have been a very old principle in India. We 
find distinct traces of it even in the higher Upanishads which, in 
spite of their uncompromising attitude towards Vedic ritualism, did 
not declare it io be wholly fruitless. ‘As cereals grown in the 
fields bear their own fruits and perish after a time, even so do the 
fruits of ritualistic observances perish.” They might bring aman 
length of life, but not salvation. They are lower forms of reli- 
gious duty that lead to temporary enjoyment here or hereafter, 
but can never bring on eternal beatitude. “ When a man shall 
be able to roll up the heavens like a piece of leather,” says the 
Shwetashwatara Upanishad, “then only will salvation be attain- 
able without knowing God.” But though this knowledge of God 
is the supreme end, that end may be attained by a variety of more 
or less direct means. The best and highest of these, of course, is 
the study of the Vedanta or Upanishads, in due form, through the 
adoption of the prescribed ethical disciplines ; but there are other 
means, slower and more circuitous no doubt, that may lead to the 
same result. The Vedanta speaks, therefore, of Krama-mukti, or 
processional and progressive salvation. When viewed in relation 
to this progressive process, the knowledge of God and his worship 
assumes in different stages a different character. Thus a cer- 
~ tain sort of worship is called analogic worship (sampad upasana), 
and is associated with analogic knowledge (sampad jninam) 
which means the conception that one forms of a higher and larger 
object through a lower and smaller one, by recognizing some 
slight points of resemblance between them. Thus the conception 
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of a schoolboy of the form of the earth, formed through his know- 
ledge of an orange, might be called analogic knowledge, and if 
the earth were an object of worship to him, his adoration of it 
through the help of an orange-symbol would be called an analogic 
worship. It should not be overlooked here that a preconception, 
however vague, of the earth’s form is clearly presupposed in this 
analogic process. Similarly, a preconception of the character and 
attributes of God is necessarily involved in all analogic worship 
of him —a preconception derived either from the study of the 
Scriptures or from the teachings of spiritual preceptors. In fact, 
the principal characteristic of this analogic worship is said to be 
the predominance of spiritual conceptions regarding the nature 
of the Deity over his visible symbol. Another kind of worship 
is called pratika upasana, and it consists in the meditation of 
some object, such as the sun, or the mind, or the life-principle — 
the “ vital airs’’ — as identified with God. Here also some con- 
ception of God as different from the sun, the mind, or the vital 
airs is distinctly presupposed. This form of worship is character- 
ized by Shankara, as worship through adhyasa or illusion. And 
adhyasa or illusion means the ascription of something seen in one 
object to another, where, in reality, it does not exist—as the 
ascription, for instance, of the properties of silver to mother-of- 
pearl. In worshiping the sun as God, the character of God pre- 
viously known either through tradition or intuition is ascribed to 
the sun, where it, in reality, is not. In other words, these wor- 
ships are purely symbolic. 

A minute and careful study of Hindu image-worship leaves no 
doubt in the mind that whatever may have been their historic 
origin, these visible representations have always had some sym- 
bolic meanings attached to them; and the symbols of popular 
Hinduism may be divided into three classes, namely, cosmic, 
poetic and historic. The Vedic deities, as is well known, are 
mostly cosmic symbols. These cosmic symbols, however, find no 
place among the ordinary images of modern Hindu worship. 
Indra, Varuna, Mitra, the Ashwins, and other Vedic deities have 
no images made of them, except perhaps occasionally in collective 
groups representing assemblages of celestial powers. Practically, 
the present Hindu pantheon is divided into the poetic and the his- 
toric symbols. Shiva, Kali, Durga, are all poetic symbols. Most 
of these names occur in the Vedas. Shiva, for instance, is the Ve- 
dic Rudra, who appears in the hymns of both the Rig and the 
Atharva Vedas, sometimes as the father of the Maruts, sometimes 
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as Agni, and sometimes as the wielder of the thunderbolt, like Indra. 
The cosmic function of Rudra is but very faintly indicated in the 
Vedic hymns, where he is principally depicted as the author of 
both the good and the evil that befall men; and it is this charac- 
ter of Rudra that has been worked out, in all extravagance of 
imaginative details, in the image of Shiva as it is now so largely 
worshiped all over India. The word Kali occurs in the Mundaka 
Upanishad, where, however, it is only represented as one of the 
seven flickering flames of the sacrificial fire. How out of this the 
present goddess could have been evolved it is not easy to say, or, 
indeed, whether she had not some other origin ; but at present she 


stands as the female counterpart of Shiva, his spouse indeed, ac-, 


cording to popular mythology, and as such must have a symbolic 
significance. The same is true also of Uma and Durga, which 
are really names representing one and the same goddess. Uma 
occurs in the Kena-Upanishad, and has been described, both by 
Sayana and Shankara, as the symbol of divine knowledge, which 
fits in very reasonably with the episode where she appears, for she 
there expressly performs the duty of imparting divine illumination 
to Indra and the other gods, who, like ignorant mortals, had in 
pride and folly forgotten in the hour of their triumph over the 
demons that their sufficiency was not of themselves but of the 
Supreme Being—the Brahman. Durga is found in the Tait- 
tiriya Aranyaka, and is interpreted as “the destroyer of what is 
bad, the power that overcomes all evils and difficulties.” The 
symbolic significance of the images is admitted even by orthodox 
Hindu teachers of the present day. No one in India will question 
the orthodoxy or the high authority, as a sound theologian, of Bhola 
Giri, who is one of the recognized leaders of the whole order of 
Indian Sannyasins—the order of religious mendicants said to 
have been first instituted by Shankara; and I heard Bhola Giri 
one day giving a thoroughly symbolic interpretation to the figure 
of Kali. The image of Kali appears very hideous to a European, 
and he naturally looks upon the worship of such an image as pure 
monstrosity. A wild naked figure, as black as night, with dishev- 
eled hair, having a necklace of human heads from which blood 
is dripping hanging down to her knees, standing on the body of 
her husband lying on his back in deep sleep — the portrait is by 
no means pleasing to the eye. Nor can it be denied that among 
certain sects the worship of this image was associated with mon- 
strous and inhuman orgies. She was the presiding deity of the 
Thugs who made a religion of murder. She was the recipient of 
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many a human sacrifice offered by another sect — the Kapaliks. 
Judging from these, it does not seem altogether improbable that 
she had been one of the gods of the aboriginal races of India 
whom the Indo-Aryans gradually adopted and incorporated into 
their. system. But whatever may have been the genesis of the 
Kali-cult, and however monstrous may have been some of the 
practices associated with it in the past, in latter-day Hinduism, 
especially in Bengal, a thousand tender and pious sentiments have 
gathered round this apparently hideous symbol. On some one 
singing a hymn addressed to Kali, Bhola Giri said: “ Do you 
know what Kali is? It is not what is made of clay. It is really 
. Bhakti — Love of God.” And the symbolic character of the im- 
age was then very cleverly explained. The black color of the 
goddess was symbolic of eternity — love of God is eternal. The 
string of human heads signified that love accepts with joy all phy- 
sical sufferings even unto death. Nakedness indicated freedom, 
which is the essence of love —freedom from all bonds and all 
restraints — which is attainable only through absolute self-forget- 
fulness. And the prostrate figure of Shiva underneath, Shiva who 
is the husband of Kali, meant that Love is wedded to Goodness, 
and stands upon it — for Shivam means in Sanskrit the Good. 
This interpretation could not be wholly modern, for Bhola Giri, 
though a highly intelligent man, is absolutely innocent of what we 
call modern culture. Indeed from very ancient times a learned 
school of Hindu apologetics had existed in India. We find proofs 
of this in both the Mimansas. The above is only one of numer- 
ous allegorical interpretations of modern Hindu worship that I 
heard from this venerable Vedantin. In fact the Vedantins, as 
a class, regard the images of popular worship as mere poetic sym- 
bols. One of the books especially associated with the Kali-cult is 
Markandeya Chandi, which contains a well-known prayer from 
which the following passages may be cited: ‘The goddess who 
exists in all beings as life, salutation to her — repeated saluta- 
tion to her. The goddess who exists in all objects as power, salu- 
tation to her — repeated salutation to her. The goddess who 
exists in all beings as intelligence, salutation to her, etc. The 
goddess who exists in all beings as memory, salutation to her, ete. 
The goddess who exists in all beings as charity, salutation to her. 
The goddess who exists in all beings as peace, salutation to her, 
etc.” A most cursory examination of this book reveals the fact 
that the goddess whose exploits it depicts is only a symbol rep- 
resenting the Vedantic conception of Divine Immanence. The 
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greater portion of the present Hindu pantheon is occupied by 
poetic symbols of this kind. 

But these poetic symbols do not exhaust the entire list of Hindu 
gods and goddesses. Side by side with them exist what may be 
called the historic symbols. History in the sense in which it is 
generally understood is almost entirely absent in ancient Indian 
literature ; but still there is a very large human, and to that ex- 
tent an historical, element in the great epic poems, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, as well as in other works. These form 
the chief authority for the two historic symbols of Hinduism — 
Rama and Krishna. Unlike Kali, Durga, and such other gods 
and goddesses, Rama and Krishna are decided human personali- 
ties. They are avatars or incarnations, and are worshiped as 
such. They are worshiped sometimes through images, but oftener 
without them; and there are temples dedicated to their worship 
all over India. Their associates, in the case of Rama, his wife 
Sita and his faithful devotee Hanuman, and in the case of 
Krishna, his lady-love Radha, and Balaram his brother, and Su- 
bhadra his sister, also receive homage and have temples dedicated 
to them. 

But the worship of these symbols, whether poetic or historic, 
forms only the outer fringe, as it were, of the religious life of the 
Hindu. Most of these images are worshiped only periodically, 
while they very rarely, if ever, form an essential part of those 
daily devotions which really feed the spiritual life of the people ; 
and it may be said that, except where the disintegrating influence 
of Western civilization has been ruinously at work, the Hindus 
are, of all men, perhaps, the most faithful to their daily devotional 
duties — the Mohammedans alone excepted. Worship of images 
is optional, these daily practices are compulsory. The Brahmin 
may or may not worship any image, but he must repeat, three 
times a day, in due form, the sacred Gayatri, the well-known 
Vedic hymn, which says, “‘ We contemplate the excellent glory 
of the progenitor of the universe: may he stimulate our under- 
standings.” This constitutes his real, his private, his personal 
religious duty. As with the Brahmins, so also with the other 
castes. They, too, have, besides the periodical and optional wor- 
ship of the gods and goddesses, absolutely obligatory daily reli- 
gious duties, in the performance of which, strictly speaking, neither 
priests nor images have any share. And it is really these per- 
sonal and private, these priestless and imageless daily devotions, 
that contribute, and have so far materially contributed, to the 
maintenance and growth of religious life and thought in India. 
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As a part of his daily devotions come first the purificatory pro- 
cesses called Deha shuddhi or Bhiita shuddhi and Chitta shuddhi 
— the purification of mind and body. The Hindu seems to have 
recognized clearly from a very early time the intimate connection 
between mind and body; and therefore, while he did not actually 
ignore the essentially spiritual character of all true worship, he 
was equally alive to the fact that a certain favorable condition of 
the body is essential to the due performance of devotions. By 
purification of the body he means the production of this favorable 
physical precondition of worship. 

This purification is a double process, one external, consisting of 
bathing, and putting on clean, washed garments, and the other 
internal, stimulating the nerve centres through a particular pro- 
cess of regulated respiration, known in Hindu psycho-physics as 
Pranayama.’ It is emphasized very much in the Yoga Sutras, 
and has been differently elaborated by the different schools of 
Yogins or Hindu psycho-physicists; but with slight variations 
this Pranayama is common not only to all Yogas, but also to all 
forms of Hindu worship. The process, however, though one of 
respiration, is not wholly physical either. It is completed in three 
parts, (1) drawing in the breath, (2) holding the breath, (3) 
throwing out the breath, and during each of these three respira- 
tory functions the devotee must mentally utter some mantra or 
formula — some Vedic hymn, as the Gayatri, or most commonly 
a prayer, or simply some divine name, a stated number of times. 
Thus, while the regulated respirations stimulate the nerve centres, 
the mental repetition of the divine name helps to concentrate the 
mind upon the attributes of the Deity, preparing it for deeper 
meditation or dhyanam. Indeed the repetition of these names or 
prayers constitutes the main element of private worship and daily 
devotions. There are many people among the devouter sections 
of all Hindu sects who repeat their particular formula of divine 

name, or prayer, one hundred, five hundred, or one thousand 
times every day. The object of thus repeating the divine name 
is really to attain deep and devout concentration of the mind, and 
through it to get to that deep state of abstraction, where the mind, 
freed from all distractions of the senses, realizes its God. 

It is generally known that some very remarkable psychological 


1 This is performed even while we sing, for in singing also there is regula- 
tion of the breath. So a Hindu Yogin would say that even Christian worship- 
unconsciously go through the process of purification while singing the 
hymns. 
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phenomena may be produced through this process of repetition 
and meditation. Catholic saints are known to have realized 
through it the passion of Christ in their own flesh. Lord Tenny- 
son himself testified to the truth of these experiences. Writing 
to a correspondent, under date May 7, 1874, he said: “ I have 
never had any revelations through anesthetics, but a kind of 
waking trance (this for lack of a better name) I have frequently 
had quite up from my boyhood, when I have been allalone. This 
has often come to me through repeating my own name to myself 
silently, till all at once, as it were, out of the intensity of the con- 
sciousness of individuality, the individuality itself seemed to re- 
solve and fade away into boundless being, and this is not a con- 
fused state but the clearest of the clearest, the surest of the surest, 
utterly beyond words, where death was an almost laughable im- 
possibility.” 

Suggestion plays a large and important part in all psycho-phy- 
sical exercises, and in the religious disciplines of Hinduism this 
suggestion is supplied very largely by the Vedanta. There are 
two schools of Vedaintism, namely, the school of Shankara, which 
teaches absolute non-duality, and the other, that of the Vaishnavas, 
of whom Ramanuja stands to us as the most prominent represen- 
tative, which, while agreeing with the former in asserting that 
whatever is is Brahman, says that Brahman has within himself 
elements of duality. With Shankara, Brahman is absolute and 
undifferentiated being; in the Vaishnava schools of Vedintism, 
Brahman, though absolute and self-contained, has within his own 
being elements of difference, is not undifferentiated, but self-differ- 
entiated. This self-differentiation of Brahman is the basis of 
all duality and difference in creation, which are, therefore, not 
altogether illusory. As for any absolutely dualistic sects, we have 
none in modern Hinduism. Some of the philosophic systems, 
like the Sankhya and the Nyaya, are no doubt dualistic, and some, 
like the Vaisheshikas, assert even a trinity of ultimate principles, 
God, life and matter, all co-eternal and co-existent; but these 
philosophies have practically little or no influence upon the pre- 
vailing religious and theological conceptions of the Hindu, which 
are preéminently Vedantic. And it is the Vedantic conception 
of the essential unity of God and man—the conception of the 
immanence of God in matter and in mind — that underlies all his 
devotional practices. In a treatise on the daily devotions of the 
Brahmin by Raghunandana, the great founder of the Bengal 
school of Hindu law, it is laid down that at the commencement of 
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these exercises every Brahmin must repeat a Sanskrit couplet which 
says: “I am God; I am none else, I am Brahman, and not one 
subject to bereavements, I am of the nature of the True, the In- 
telligent, and the Blessed — eternally emancipated.” This con- 
ception of the immanence of God is_ beautifully explained by a 
variety of analogies in the Upanishads. The Shvetashvatara, for 
instance, says that God is in man “as oil in the sesamum seed, as 
butter in cream, as water in dry river beds, and as fire in the 
fire-drill ;” and if man does not see him, does not know that he 
is there, neither does he see, the sage answers, the fire (that is 
produced by a fire-drill) in the piece of wood from which it is 
brought out. Though essentially of the nature of Brahman man 
does not know that he is so, because of his all engrossing sensuous 
life. In our unregenerate state all our pleasures are derived from 
sensuous objects. The mind, by its own inherent law, dwells 
longest on those objects which are the sources of its enjoyments 
or are associated with them; and the soul always identifies itself 
with what the mind longest dwells upon. We thus practically 
identify ourselves with our body. Sorrow and bereavement are 
due to this want of discriminu.tion between self and not-self. It 
is for this that, thongh we may intellectually understand our 
essential unity with God, we do not practically realize it. And 
herein may be found the inner philosophy of all the ascetic dis- 
ciplines of the Hindus. It is here that we find the true interpre- 
tation of that severe mortification of the flesh, that cruel renun- 
ciation of family affections, that stony abstraction from all social 
life, so commonly seen among the religious mendicants of India. 
But these are only means to an end; and when that end is gained, 
when the unity of the self with Brahman is realized, the saint be- 
comes emancipated, in every sense of the term. He gains his 
freedom from ignorance, from the bondage of human passions, as 
well as from that of these ascetic and mortifying disciplines. He 
is then free to enjoy life, and he enjoys it best, because he enjoys 
it with his God. 

The psychological and psycho- physical disciplines described 
above are in one shape or another common to all Hindu sects, 
and form a necessary part of the daily devotions of every devout 
Hindu of the higher castes. The more ascetic disciplines of the 
Vedanta are adopted only by those, generally the Sannyasins and 
the mendicants, who devote themselves almost exclusively to spir- 
itual culture. But these ascetic disciplines as practiced by the 
present-day Vedantins have one great drawback — the cultiva- 
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tion of the religious imagination does not find adequate recogni- 
tion in them. In the pure monism of Shankara there is, strictly 
speaking, no room for a personal God, and, therefore, love of God 
occupies necessarily an insignificant and inferior place in his sys- 
tem. In the qualified monism of the Vaishnava schools, however, 
God is intensely, one might almost say grossly, personal, for in 
them both the personality of Brahman and his loving relations 
with humanity are consummated in his incarnation. This assump- 
tion of human form by the Divine and his doings on earth are 
summed up in Vaishnava philosophy by the term lila, which lit- 
erally means play. This play, though manifested for a time 
on earth, is, however, originally eternal and transcendental. The 
earthly representation is only an image of the heavenly drama 
where through his eternal self-differentiation, as Purusha and Pra- 
kriti, the Absolute stands to himself as his own object, and knows 
and enjoys himself, that is, to use a modern phrase, realizes him- 
self through his own self. In the terrestrial representation, 
Krishna is the Purusha, and his lady-love Radha is the Prakriti, 
and the love of these two recited in the Bhagivata represents the 
earthly presentation of that eternal, heavenly drama. Besides 
this specific manifestation, there is also a genera! representation 
of the same divine drama, through cosmic and human evolution. 
The world-process, therefore, to the Vaishnava is not maya or illu- 
sion, as the Vedantin would say, but only lila or play; and as 
play depends entirely upon the pleasure of the player, so creation 
is due only to divine pleasure, and not to any necessity; and 
being a representation of the divine play in heaven, its origin and 
substance is love. Every human being is thus an object of the 
passion of Krishna, and is being eternally wooed by him. To 
realize this love, to enter into a conscious relation of -love with 
God, is thus the highest ideal of Vaishnava piety. The culture 
both of religious imagination and of the religious emotions has 
ample scope in this system. The soul’s attitude to God is divided 
into five classes by the Vaishnavas — the first and lowest of which 
is the attitude of awe and reverence, evoked by an overpowering 
sense of the majesty of God, and where the soul approaches its 
maker as subjects approach their king. Whatever love enters 
into this relation is only germinal, and hence it is the lowest of 
all possible relations in which man can stand to his God. The 
Vaishnava places the ancient sages of India, as he would place 
the prophets of Israel also, in this lowest class of devotees. The 
next higher attitude is that of the faithful valet towards his mas- 
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ter. Higher than this is that of a friend towards a friend. Next 
higher comes that where the devotee loves and serves his God as 
parents love their children ; where the idea, evidently, is that as 
fond and loving parents have their life and thought taken up by 
their child, with whom, however, they cannot enter into most inti- 
mate and absolute communion, so the life and thought of the 
devotee, in this stage, though completely taken up by God, are 
still at some distance from him. The highest attitude of the soul 
towards God is, however, that of a devoted wife to her husband, 
who lives in him, and for him, in terms of absolute freedom and 
yet in absolute submission, through absolute love. The late Poet 
Laureate somewhat approaches this Vaishnava ideal of piety in 
his “ In Memoriam” (xevii.) where he says : — 
Two partners of a married life — 
I look’d on these and thought of thee 


In vastness and in mystery, 
And of my spirit as of a wife. 


The religious exercises of the Vaishnava consist mainly in his 
imaginative attempts to put himself in one of these love-relations 
with his God. These exercises have both their advantages and 
their disadvantages. The greatest danger of them is that they 


may easily, and do oftentimes unfortunately, reduce religion to 
gross sensuousness; but when properly regulated and supple- 
mented by the ethical culture of the Vedantins, they do help peo- 
ple to realize divine love and divine presence in their intensest 
reality, and to idealize and sanctify all human relations by cloth- 
ing them with the glory and love of God. 

Hymns form an important part of Hindu devotions. The Ve- 
dantin reads his Upanishads, the Vaishnava reads his Bhagavat 
every day. But the mass of the people, to whatever sects they 
belong, cultivate their religious emotions through religious songs. 
Indeed, until recent times, in Bengal, at any rate, the entire music 
of the people was associated with their religion, and even now 
more than ninety per cent. of the songs one hears in the villages 
are all on religious subjects. In almost every Hindu village the 
peasants congregate in small groups every evening, in the open 
courtyard of a friendly neighbor, and fervently sing hymns de- 
scriptive of divine love or expressive of human aspiration, till 
midnight. These popular songs give us the most correct idea of 
the inner religious life of the people. They may all be roughly 
divided into three classes: firstly, those describing the vanity of 
life ; secondly, those describing the love of God and his mercies 
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to men; and thirdly, hymns of prayer and penitence. Besides 
these, there are immense numbers of songs dealing with the sym- 
bols of popular worship, -both poetic and historic, describing their 
mythical or legendary doings with their devotees. It is impos- 
sible to give an adequate idea of the hymnology of the modern 
Hindus within the limits of the present article. I shall content 
myself with translating here extracts taken from two or three 
hymns, selected at random from a large collection lying before 
me. 

(1) “ Who art thou, that art going to the cremation ground, 
riding on a bamboo chair carried by thy own kinsmen, and hav- 
ing a huge load of firewood for all thy luggage? Hast thou 
taken anything with thee of the immense mass of gold and silver 
that thou didst gather so diligently by wandering from town to 
town? Where are thy precious shawls? Where are thy horses 
and thy coaches? Thou never didst, alas! for a moment dream 
while thou wast alive that thou wouldst be reduced to this? Men 
hear of death and see it often enough, but so intoxicated are they 
with the pleasures of the world that they think not for a moment 
what their own end will be.” 

(2) “ Why art thou so anxious, my heart? Call upon the 
name of Kali, and sit down to worship her. Worship through 
pomp and circumstance of external ceremonialism begets vanity ; 
do thou worship her in secret, so that none may know of it. 
What need hast thou of metallic, or granite or earthen images ? 
Do thou set up on the pedestal of the lotus of thy heart the spir- 
itual image of thy deity. What need hast thou of rice and bana- 
nas? Do thou offer her the nectar of thy own love. What 
need hast thou of chandeliers and external illuminations? Do 
thou illumine thy own understanding, and let it burn day and 
night. What hast thou to do with the sacrifice of goats and buf- 
faloes? Sing thou glory to Kali, and sacrifice before her thy 
evil passions.” 

(3) “None else is to blame for it, Mother” (addressed to 
Kali), “I sink in the well that my own hands have dug. My 
passions became as pickaxe and shovel, and with them have I sunk 
this well in this sacrificial field (i. e., this life) and the black waters 
of death have now filled it. The waters stood up to my waist, 
they have now come up to my chin, I shall surely be drowned in 
them unless thou forgivest my sins, O most merciful Mother, and 
lendest me the barque of thy feet.” 


The religious life of the Hindus, as briefly described above, 
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found one of its highest expressions in Ramkrishna. Ramkrishna 
was not, strictly speaking, a Vedantin. He was not a theologian, 
but a mere devotee, one of that class who really find, in their 
character and experience, the highest materials for theological 
systems. He did not know Sanskrit, and knew even his own 
vernacular very imperfectly ; but though not a Vedantin he did 
realize in his life, more than most Vedantins, the highest truths 
of that system. The Vedanta is not merely a system of philoso- 
phy, it is a system also of high spiritual discipline. The Vedanta 
is an inquiry into Brahman (Supreme Being) ; and it is distinctly 
laid down that the antecedent conditions of the inquiry are (1) 
discrimination of what is eternal and what is non-eternal, (2) 
non-attachment to all objects of enjoyment whether here or here- 
after, (3) tranquillity, (4) self-restraint, (5) patience in suffering, 
(6) concentration, (7) meditation, (8) faith, and (9) thirsting 
after salvation. This last is the first step, however, in the whole 
process, and it culminates in Brahma Jijnasa or inquiry into 
Brahman, and through this inquiry gradually leads to that divine 
illumination which results in liberation. There are two ways of 
approaching this ideal: either through the intellect, by the study 
of the Vedanta to get first initiated into the truth, and then to 
realize it through the needed disciplines; or through these dis- 
ciplines to purify the heart, and then see Brahman, and live in 
him. Ramkrishna, like many another Indian devotee, followed 
the second path, but reached the same goal. 

Ramkrishna had almost from his early life two primary quali- 
fications for Vedantic culture. He had an intense desire for sal- 
vation, and he had a living faith. This word faith, however, has 
a special signification in Sanskrit. It does not mean faith in God, 
but a strong conviction of truth in the precepts of the Guru (or 
spiritual teacher) and the injunctions of the Scriptures. This 
faith and an intense thirsting after salvation were the natural 
endowments of Ramkrishna’s inner life. He had also an intensely 
psychic temperament, a most powerful and extraordinary repre- 
sentative imagination. For Ramkrishna to think of an object was 
to see it. Trances and visions are not peculiar to Hindu devotees. 
Ramkrishna saw visions of an Indian goddess because the sugges- 
tion of it was there in his training and the tradition of }.is people. 
St. Francis of Assisi saw Jesus, and Sufi saints saw Mohammed 
or Ali, under similar psychic conditions, worked up only by differ- 
ent kinds of suggestion. The truth of Ramkrishna’s visions need 
not be doubted or denied any more than that of the visions of 
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Catholic Saints or of Moslem Fakirs ; though the truth of the vision 
does not necessarily prove the reality of the objects seen. These 
visions, however, are not looked upon as essential to spiritual cul- 
ture. They are not to be sought for. They did not satisfy Ram- 
krishna, either ; for it is evident that his hardest struggles for self- 
conquest really came after his earlier visions. And what a hard 
and noble fight it was! To conquer his innate conceit of caste, 
for he came of a highly respectable Brahmin family, he at one 
time performed with his own hands the work of the most abomina- 
ble of all Hindu castes —the sweeper. To subdue love of riches 
he went through a curious discipline of taking a silver coin in one 
hand and a handful of rubbish in the other, and continually ex- 
changing the contents of the one hand with that of the other, men- 
tally crying all the while, “ Silver is rubbish, rubbish is silver,” 
until finally he worked himself up to such a state of mind that the 
palm of his hand would involuntarily shrink and turn away at the 
touch of silver. His discipline was equally thorough and _persist- 
ent in his attempts to overcome completely the desires of the 
flesh. That the fight was long, the struggle hard, need not be con- 
cealed. It was by such discipline that he became pure in heart 
and saw Brahman, thus reaching the goal which every Hindu 
devotee strives after. 

But one of the most prominent characteristics of Ramkrishna, 
a characteristic which perhaps more than any other drew educated 
Indians to him, was a kind of universalism that he developed both 
in his life and in his teachings. True, this universalism is not 
altogether new in India. The Bhagavad Gita was perhaps its 
earliest exponent. It had existed always in India side by side 
with the particularisms of popular religion. This is due entirely 
to the monistic teachings of the Vedanta. But though this led 
to the growth of a certain kind of religious toleration, sectarian 
bigotry was not altogether unknown. We read in the life of 
Rajah Ram Mohan Roy that so late as the close of the last cen- 
tury the adoration of Krishna would not be tolerated by any 
devout worshiper of Kali in his own house. Ramkrishna taught 
that not only Krishna and Kali were the same, but that even Christ 
was not different from either. In all his ecstatic moods he used 
to mix up the two symbols together and would seem to realize 
either in the form and mythological surroundings of the other. 
One day, it is said, he took a devout Indian Christian gentleman, 
who had come to see him, to a temple of Kali. This was a dese- 


cration of the temple, and some of his disciples began to murmur 
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against it, though none dared to oppose him. As they stood on 
the steps of the temple Ramkrishna gently touched the arm of his 
Christian visitor and asked, “ Well, what do you see?” The 
Christian replied, “My Christ, my Jesus is here, I see him on 
the Cross.” And as the Christian stood there, lost in the ecstatic 
vision, Ramkrishna turned to his disciples and said, “ Do you 
think, fools, my mother cannot appear as Christ to a Christian 
devotee of hers?” The story shows both Ramkrishna’s wonder- 
ful hypnotic powers and his ideas of universalism. Ramkrishna’s 
was a noble life, but, like all men, he had his limitations both in- 
tellectual and moral, due to his country and time. For the reali- 
zation of modern ideals of religion we must necessarily try to 
transcend those limitations, but we cannot deny that such saintly 
lives as Ramkrishna’s have a message for all times and all men. 
The message of Ramkrishna’s life is that despite errors and igno- 
rance those who thirst after righteousness are filled and those who 
cleanse themselves by prayer and penance of self and sin do find 
God. It is a needful message for this age, needful alike for India 
and for the Occident. 


Brern CHANDRA PAL. 
CALCUTTA. 





WHAT IS AGNOSTICISM ? 


To some persons the question which I have placed at the head 
of this article may seem rather superfluous. They will say that 
the term for which an explanation is asked was created by a mas- 
ter both of language and of thought, the late Professor Huxley, 
that he took pains on more than one occasion to define its sig- 
nificance, and that we ought to abide by his ruling. 

If there are any such persons, I must demur to their conten- 
tion. Words have a life of their own quite independent of their 
author’s intentions, and they frequently come to bear a meaning 
very remote from that to which they were originally restricted. 
This is especially true of party names and controversial terms. 
The mere evolution of opinion is enough to carry them through 
an ever-changing series of associations. Many who now call 
themselves Protestants hold few beliefs in common with the con- 
fessors of Augsburg ; and, within a far shorter period of time than 
that which separates us from the Reformation, the word Oppor- 
tunism has come to designate a political attitude almost precisely 
the reverse of that adopted by its first great sponsor, Gambetta. 
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Thus, even if Professor Huxley had supplied a definition briefly 
and satisfactorily indicating the position of the school of thought 
to which he belonged, and if he had steadily held to that defini- 
tion through life, the question, What is now meant by Agnosti- 
cism, must sooner or later have come up for reconsideration. I 
shall proceed to show, from Huxley’s recorded utterances on the 
subject, that such a definition is unfortunately not forthcoming. 

According to the late Mr. R. H. Hutton, as quoted in the New 
English Dictionary (better known as the Oxford Dictionary) 
the following definition of Agnostic was suggested in his hearing 
by Professor Huxley “at Mr. James Knowles’s house . . . one 
evening in 1869:” “One who holds that the existence of any- 
thing beyond and behind material phenomena is unknown and 
(so far as can be judged) unknowable, and especially that a First 
Cause and an unseen world are subjects of which we know 
nothing.” It was taken, Mr. Hutton adds, from St. Paul’s men- 
tion of the altar to “ the Unknown God.” 

Hutton was not remarkable for the accuracy of his printed 
statements; and one might hesitate to make Huxley responsible 
for such slovenly phraseology as is here put into his mouth, had 
not the quotation been published during his lifetime, and been 
suffered to pass uncontradicted as recording in a monumental 
work the exact expression of his opinion. Anyhow, the definition 
will not hold water. A leak is sprung by the introduction of the 
qualification “ material ” affixed to “ phenomena.” No one knew 
better than Huxley that there are non-material phenomena also, 
mental, spiritual, or whatever we are to call them; in short, 
thought, feeling and volition. Are we then to conclude that an 
agnostic may admit the existence of something “‘ beyond and 
behind ” these? And if so, what are his reasons for drawing a 
line of distinction between the two classes of phenomena? Again, 
limiting ourselves to material phenomena, does an agnostic, as 
such, necessarily exclude the atomic theory and the undulatory 
theory from the domain of knowledge, or does he count the sup- 
posed atoms and ether among phenomena? As to the altar at 
Athens, of course anything may suggest anything else ; but one 
cannot help noting that Huxley went a long step further than the 
Athenians. They gave practical evidence of their conviction that 
the god to whom the altar was dedicated existed, although of his 
attributes they were wholly ignorant. Our agnostic, on the con- 
trary, does not know, and holds that there is no possibility of 
knowing, whether a First Cause exists or not. And, what is still 
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more remarkable, Mr. Herbert Spencer, the acknowledged chief 
of the agnostic school, cannot, under this definition, claim to be 
considered an agnostic at all. So far from declaring the exist- 
ence of anything behind material phenomena to be unknown and 
unknowable, Mr. Spencer proclaims, as our supreme certainty, 
the existence of “an Unconditioned Reality without beginning 
or end,” from which all phenomena are derived.! 

While Huxley’s definition excludes certain persons calling 
themselves agnostics, it comes perilously near to including others 
who would repudiate the name. How are we to class thinkers 
who say with Nietzsche that the apparent world is the real world 
— there is no other; or with Mr. F. H. Bradley, that the Abso- 
lute has no assets but appearances? If we identify the existent 
with the knowable and the knowable with phenomena, then, in- 
deed, we neither do nor can know anything behind phenomena, 
simply because no such thing exists. 

Turn we now from Huxley’s reported conversation to the 
printed declarations of his later years. Writing to defend his 
philosophy against a number of attacks proceeding from various 
quarters, he says : 

*“ Agnosticism is not a creed, but a method, the essence of which 
lies in the rigorous application of asingle principle . . . the great 
principle of Descartes . . . the fundamental axiom of modern 
science. Positively the principle may be expressed: In matters 
of the intellect follow your reason as far as it will take you with- 
out regard to any other consideration. And negatively: In mat- 
ters of the intellect do not pretend that conclusions are certain 
which are not demonstrated or demonstrable.” 2 

It will be seen that, logically, this definition has not a note in 
common with that reported by Hutton. There is here no refer- 
ence to phenomena, material or otherwise, or to a First Cause, or 
to the unknown and unknowable. The author may well call his 
principle one “ of great antiquity ;” the wonder is that he should 
have gone out of his way to invent for it a new-fangled name — 
a name, moreover, which does not by its etymology give the 
slightest hint of its meaning. Huxley had quite enough Greek 
scholarship to be aware that the word dyvworos in Greek philoso- 
phy bears the sense of “ unknowable ” as well as of “ unknown ;” 


1 First Principles, p. 192. 

2 From an article on “ Agnosticism ” originally published in the Nineteenth 
Century for February, 1889, and reprinted in Essays on Controverted Questions 
(London, 1892), p. 362. 
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and this was just what made the name derived from it so felici- 
tous a designation for the metaphysical theory recently set forth in 
the introduction to “ First Principles,” and what speedily won for 
it the unanimous acceptance of the educated classes in England. 
Assuredly it was accepted as designating — to reverse its author’s 
claim — a creed rather than a method, the extreme application of 
a principle rather than the principle itself. 

For that method, for that principle, a name already existed, or 
at least there was a name which, with a couple of explanations, 
might have been made to fit it exactly. I mean the word 
“rationalism,” which certainly has the disadvantage of connoting 
a certain hostility to theology, but a hostility by no means amount- 
ing to that complete rejection which agnosticism has been sup- 
posed to imply. I say disadvantage, not because I am writing as 
an advocate of theology — whose pretensions I am not now con- 
cerned either to uphold or to impugn, — but because it seems to 
me that principles, from which opposite conclusions continue to be 
drawn with complete sincerity by thinkers of equal ability, ought 
not to be given names committing their supporters to either side 
of the controverted issues. Huxley himself seems to have felt 
that in proportion as he widened the meaning of the word agnostic 
he raised it to a new eminence above the disputed dogmas of the 
hour. ‘“ Agnosticism,” he assures us, “ has no quarrel with sci- 
entific theology.” 1 What, then, becomes of his own famous epi- 
gram, penned only a few months before: “ If Mr. Harrison, like 
most people, means by ‘ religion’ theology, then in my judgment 
agnosticism can be said to be a stage in its evolution only as 
death may be said to be the final stage in the evolution of life.” * 
If the agnostic has no quarrel with the scientific theologian, it is 
only in the same sense in which we say that the executioner has 
no quarrel with his victim. 

It need hardly be observed that Huxley’s rather weak attempt 
to back out of his earlier and far more characteristic attitude of 
mortal enmity to all theology, “ scientific” or otherwise, remained 
without influence on the common use of the word originally cre- 
ated to express that attitude. Launched at first starting in a 
negative direction, it soon received a new impulse in the same 
sense, from a steadier, and in this instance a more powerful hand. 
In truth its great success as a party name first dates from an essay 
entitled, “An Agnostic’s Apology,” contributed by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen to the “ Fortnightly Review” in June, 1876. In that 

1 Op. cit. p. 452. 2 Thid. p. 366. 
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deliverance of conscience there was a note of poignant experience 
that riveted attention, and an accent of sincerity that commanded 
respect. Here was evidently one to whom, at a supreme crisis, 
the consolations of theology had once more been offered, and who 
had angrily flung them aside as not merely illusory, but as adding 
a new sting to the anguish of bereaved affection. For the rest, 
Mr. Stephen put the agnostic case ina nutshell. There are limits 
to the human intelligence, and theology lies outside those limits. 
Mansel, in his Bampton Lectures on “The Limits of Religious 
Thought,” had adopted this position, but had used it to screen 
the mysteries of orthodox Christianity against Rationalistic crit- 
icism. The same principles were then taken up and pushed 
to their logical conclusion by Mr. Herbert Spencer, whom Mr. 
Stephen seems to regard, with justice, as the founder of modern 
English agnosticism, and whose presentation, I may add, remains 
the most complete and systematic form of the doctrine. It must 
be observed, however, that with Mr. Spencer, as with Mansel, 
though not to the same extent, agnosticism has a positive side, to 
which Mr. Stephen does not call attention. The object of his 
“apology” was not, in fact, to give an exhaustive view of the 
subject, but rather to retort on believers the charge of giving up 
the attempt to solve the riddles of existence. 

To say that man’s intelligence has limits is not to say that 
within those limits it is impotent. To declare that certain prob- 
lems are insoluble is not to deny that other problems have been 
solved, and that many more may be attacked with good hope of 
success. These are truisms, but apparently they are truisms 
that need to be occasionally restated and enforced. The vulgar 
are not quick to draw distinctions; and hearing that agnosticism 
had something to do with not knowing, they took it to imply not 
so much ignorance of the Absolute as absolute ignorance. Rich- 
ard Hutton, with his usual inaccuracy, translated it into “a sort 
of know-nothingism ;” and Laurence Oliphant makes a very 
modern young man, in his novel, “ Altiora Peto,” say to the hero- 
ine, “ We neither of us know anything or believe anything; in 
other words, we are both agnostics.” So also, a very recent 
writer of high philosophical pretensions, Dr. Perey Gardner, in 
the opening pages of his “ Exploratio Evangelica,” seems to use 
agnostic and skeptic as synonymous terms. What was said of 
Huxley’s definition may be repeated in this connection. There is 
no need to coin a new word when there is an old word of the same 
value in general circulation. But the popular confusion may be 
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turned to good account. From one point of view nothing throws 
a more vivid light on the meaning of agnosticism than to contrast 
it with skepticism. The ancient skeptics doubted everything, and 
were at last driven to the pass of doubting that they doubted. 
This paradox helps us to understand the logical difficulty of their 
position. The very notion of doubt would be impossible without 
the correlative notion of certainty to serve as a standard of com- 
parison. But the notion of certainty can be acquired only by the 
experience of knowledge. It may be said that our certainties 
have often turned out to be illusory; but that is only because the 
standard of knowledge has been raised: our very disillusionment 
proves that we have a standard still. Here is a law which the 
agnostic, unlike the skeptic, has recognized. He claims to possess 
knowledge within the limits of experience so abundant in quan- 
tity and so good in quality that it furnishes sufficient material 
for an exhaustive analysis, by which he succeeds, at least to his 
own satisfaction, in determining the nature and conditions of all 
knowledge, in framing a concept of knowledge in general. Briefly 
stated, the result is this: The whole content of consciousness 
resolves itself into groups of phenomena arranged according to 
certain laws of resemblance, difference, coexistence and succes- 
sion. These groups and their component parts severally become 
associated with particular signs, generally called names; and a 
group is said to be known when the order of its components is 
accurately reproduced by the order of the signs that denote them. 

Agnostics contend that something exists independently of phe- 
nomena, that is, independently of our states of consciousness, 
but a something that cannot be known. Their arguments may 
be conveniently distributed under three heads. First as regards 
the material world. Modern science leads us to the conception of 
multitudinous invisible atoms attracting and repelling one another 
in various ways, or, as some would prefer to state the case, of mi- 
nute masses moving towards, or away from, one another. But it 
seems to be generally admitted that when we talk of forces and 
atoms, or of mass and motion, we are only using convenient fictions 
for the purpose of making the phenomena amenable to our meth- 
ods of calculation. Even supposing force and matter, as we con- 
ceive them, to exist independently of our conceptions, we should 
not know what they were in themselves nor the reason of their 
behavior. We cannot get inside them, nor can our analysis ex- 
tract anything from their mutual relations but sequences and coéx- 
istences, which for aught we can tell might have-been of an alto- 
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gether different description. Still less, if possible, can we explain 
the existence, as a whole, of the material world. It can neither be 
conceived as having been there from all eternity, nor as having 
had a beginning before which there was nothing, nor as having 
been created out of nothing by an immaterial cause. Finally our 
ignorance on these points altogether precludes the question for 
what purpose the world exists — excludes even the assumption 
that it has any purpose whatever. 

If material phenomena consist for us in some of the fleeting 
shows of consciousness, it is inconceivable, according to the Spen- 
cerian agnostic, that they should be the mere product of our men- 
tal activity. They come and go in complete independence of our 
volition ; they have an order which is not that of our thoughts and 
feelings; we are convinced that they stand for a reality which is 
older than our consciousness, and which will survive when we are 
no more. 

Passing from the objective to the subjective sphere, from mate- 
rial to mental phenomena, the limitations to knowledge make them- 
selves still more painfully felt. Experience shows that our only 
data, the processes of consciousness, are discontinuous. Never was 
a more unwarrantable dictum than that “ the soul always thinks.” 
I at any rate do not always think; nor am I interested in an as- 
sumed something that vicariously performs that office for me in the 
hours of unconsciousness, and that, to use Fichte’s illustration, 
is no more myself than a piece of lava in the moon. If then we 
assume an enduring substance as the supporter of thought and feel- 
ing, it must havea possible and very frequently an actual existence 
apart from these manifestations, that is to say, considered in its ab- 
solute self-existence, it must be unconscious and therefore inconceiv- 
able to us. Equally inconceivable is the materialistic theory that 
thought and feeling are the products of molecular changes in the 
nervous tissue ; and even were it conceivable, we should by accept- 
ing it be thrown back on the ultimate impossibility of interpret- 
ing physical phenomena in terms of absolute reality, and as the 
essence of mind is unknown, so neither can any complete explana- 
tion of its processes be given. Our analysis ends with empirical 
sequences for which no reason can be given. Equally hopeless is 
the attempt to account for the origin of consciousness in time. 
So far as the inhabitants of this planet are concerned, we know 
that consciousness had a beginning, but we know nothing else. 
That it came out of mechanical movements, or that it was created 
by another consciousness, or that it was uncaused, seem to be 
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equally inconceivable alternatives. Thus, if there is a reality 
behind and beyond consciousness, it must be unknowable ; but for 
the existence of such a reality we have the strongest testimony of 
consciousness itself. 

The third argument for agnosticism is drawn from considera- 
tions of a highly metaphysical character, counting, I think, for 
much less at the present day than in the middle decades of the 
century. We used to be told that the Finite implied an Infinite, 
the Relative an Absolute, the Conditioned an Unconditioned ; that 
we could not have a distinct consciousness of the one without a 
vague consciousness of the other ; that while knowledge involves the 
antithesis of subject and object, it also involves their synthesis in 
a higher unity. Perhaps these abstractions will not look so alarm- 
ing if we approach them from a less dialectical point of. view. 
What we know we know by thinking, and to think is to condition, 
to limit, to bring into relation. The most universal of all rela- 
tions is that of subject and object, the knower and the known. 
The subject-matter of knowledge is the whole content of conscious- 
ness; and this, as we have already seen, comes to be arranged 
under various forms which it is the business of the intellect to 
recognize, some states of consciousness being referred to an exter- 
nal world and the remainder to our own mind. If by an effort 
of abstraction we think away the forms of thought, their content 
does not disappear. There remains an indestructible reality 
which we cannot conceive (for to conceive would be to condition 
and relationize), but of which we are vaguely conscious, without 
which indeed the developed consciousness called knowledge would 
be impossible. Being without relations, this pure existence may 
be spoken of as absolute; being without limit, it may be spoken 
of as infinite; being common to object and subject, it may be 
said to transcend their distinction. That ultimate reality, whose 
presence and pressure we have already felt before and behind phe- 
nomena, now floods the barriers of outer and inner sense, pene- 
trating and filling the phenomenal sphere itself. 

This is the unknown and unknowable that agnostics confess — 
at least all agnostics of the Spencerian persuasion; and since 
Huxley devised a name that so admirably hit off their doctrine, I 
submit that his restriction of it to a method which might conceiv- 
ably lead to quite different results is not justified by the ordinary 
usages of language or by the exigencies of scientific phraseology. 
Indeed, the frank admission, contained in one of his later essays, 
that he did “ not very much care to speak of anything as ‘ unknow- 
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able,’”! although he certainly did so speak at the outset of his 
philosophical career, seems to show that his metaphysical attitude 
had undergone a change that made the word under discussion no 
longer the fittest to express it. 

If, as is very possible, some of my readers do not find the above 
arguments very convincing, I must beg them to believe that I am 
not writing as an advocate of agnosticism, and that its professed 
adherents might very well be able to put their case in a stronger 
manner. Those who wish for a complete and authoritative view 
presented in the best possible light will of course find it in the 
opening chapters of “ First Principles.” The word agnostic does 
not there occur, but Mr. Spencer has adopted it in subsequent pub- 
lications as a suitable designation for the ‘school which he repre- 
sents. My present purpose, however, is to fix attention on the 
results to which the reasonings of the school have led rather than 
on the reasonings themselves. And I now propose to consider 
those results in reference to the claims of theology on belief. 

The group of controversial essays in which Huxley set forth his 
latest opinions on this question with so much vigor, but, as I have 
tried to show, with so little precision, was called forth by the 
angry utterances of some English divines who seemed to be irri- 
tated and dismayed by the general acceptance of a party name 
which could be applied to their opponents without giving them 
offense. Judging with perfect accuracy that agnosticism implied 
the rejection of Christianity, and being interested in it only to 
that extent, they declared that agnostics were, in plain language, 
infidels, and should without ceremony be branded as such. The 
demand showed a certain want of urbanity, and still more a want 
of discrimination. Even granting that the rejection of the Chris- 
tian faith — or rather of all the somewhat discordant creeds clus- 
tered together under that appellation — is a deplorable error, it 
has ceased to be regarded as a crime; and therefore it should not 
be confounded under the same denomination with what is crim- 
inal, the violation of a plighted troth. But waiving the question 
of good manners and the undesirability to a logical understanding 
of classing agnostics with adulterers and fraudulent trustees, there 
is perhaps something to be said for the propriety of countenancing 
the distinctions set up by freethinkers among themselves. If all 
agnostics are “ infidels,” all “infidels” are not agnostics; and 
some would abjure communion with that particular sect as heart- 
ily as any churchman, nor would they meet with very respectful 
‘1 Agnosticism and Christianity, op. cit. p. 451. 
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treatment from its devotees. Carlyle and Francis Newman, Emer- 
son and Theodore Parker, perhaps even James Martineau, cer- 
tainly Clifford, were all to the Anglican mind “ infidels ;”’ yet not 
one of them was an agnostic. Hegel, who was never weary of 
denouncing the current acquiescence in ignorance of things in 
themselves, used to pass, I think with reason, as a formidable 
enemy of Christianity; and the English neo-Hegelians may be 
the next foe with whom orthodoxy will have to reckon. There is, 
I know, a good deal of coquetry going on just now between the 
dialectic philosophy and the higher Catholicism ; but something 
of the same sort happened at Berlin before the advent of Strauss 
and Feuerbach. 

As a philosophical system agnosticism has much that is unob- 
jectionable or even acceptable to the religious believer. Cardinal 
Newman, in defending the reasonableness of transubstantiation, 
urged that we do not know what matter is in itself; and doubt- 
less he would have avowed the same ignorance about the essence 
of mind. Of course no Christian, and indeed no theist, will ad- 
mit that the origin of the world or of our own consciousness is 
unknown ; but if he is candid he will admit that to adduce the will 
of a divine Creator as a sufficient cause for either is merely to 
push the difficulty a step further back. That a self-conscious in- 
telligence, with power to make a world out of nothing, should have 
existed from all eternity is not in itself a proposition of axiomatic 
evidence or intrinsically more conceivable than its contradictory ; 
and nothing that is not a self-evident axiom can be taken as ulti- 
mate in philosophy. Without going into the question of origins 
the incomprehensibility of God has long been a theological com- 
monplace. Like Huxley, the religious believer may “ not much 
care to talk about the ‘ Unknowable’ ” (with or without-a capital) ; 
but he would hardly refuse to admit that the divine nature, being 
infinite, can never be fully understood by a finite intelligence. 
He may appeal to revelation, either the revelation of his own con- 
science or the revelation given by inspired writers, as affording 
some certain knowledge of God’s will; but, so far, his claim 
amounts to no more than the knowledge that an agnostic professes 
to derive from the study of material and mental phenomena. 
This also may, without much straining, be called a revelation ; 
the truth of each revelation is relative to the extent of being con- 
ditioned by the capacity of its recipient. A Christian may plead 
that to have the same assurance of God’s existence that a Spence- 
rian agnostic has of the existence of an objective world, or of his 
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fellow-men, or, if it comes to that, of his own existence, is a suffi- 
ciently solid basis for his theistic faith. He may, if he chooses, 
draw out a further parallel between the workings of the Power 
manifested to us through all existence! and the workings of God 
as manifested in the scheme of redemption. 

Agnosticism and Christianity do not, then, as some seem to sup- 
pose, form a sharply contrasted and mutually exclusive couple, 
still less are they alternatives exhausting the possibilities of serious 
belief. An agnostic may become convinced by reading Hegel 
that “the universe is penetrable by thought,” and yet have moved 
tg a greater distance from faith in a personal God; and a Chris- 
tian may let fall every article in his creed but that one, holding it 
as a truth given by experience and induction. Indeed this whole 
system of alternatives is a fiction invented by brow-beating con- 
troversialists and accepted by a public too lazy or too impatient 
for the exercise of that private judgment which it professes to 
prize so dearly. 

The truth is that the agnostic rejects Christianity on grounds 
quite distinct from the metaphysical considerations by which he 
has become convinced that things in themselves cannot be known. 
A course of logical and ethical analysis has led him to think that 
the doctrines held in common by all the churches are inconsistent 
with themselves and with the morality that they profess to teach. 
A course of historical criticism has led him to think that miracles 
do not happen, that there never was a revelation, that the advent 
of Christianity can be explained like any other phenomenon in 
the evolution of religion. The whole process is well exhibited in 
that masterpiece of mental autobiography, Francis Newman’s 
‘“* Phases of Faith,” a work in my opinion far superior to his 
brother’s more celebrated “ Apologia.” 

But the modern agnostic does not find rest where the younger 
Newman found it in the creed of ethical theism. Starting in early 
youth from a much more advanced position, and enjoying much 
greater liberty of thought than was possible in the first half of 
this century, he attacks the supreme questions of theology with a 
more open and a more active mind. What is of still greater 
importance, he finds himself supplied, by the advance of positive 
knowledge, with a new set of ideas, above all with the idea of 
evolution. 

Much has been written about the relations between evolu- 
tion and theology, and the subject is still far from being ex- 
1 First Principles, p. 112. 
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hausted. Only a few leading points can be touched on here. 
The Darwinian theory, so far as it went, was adverse to nat- 
ural theism because it tended to substitute mechanical for teleo- 
logical causation. In more familiar language it did away with 
the argument from design in a field where that argument had 
hitherto reigned supreme. At one stroke a single volume made 
large libraries obsolete. Even if it could be shown that natural 
selection had not the efficacy attributed:to it by Darwin, and still 
more by Weismann, the old methods of reasoning would not re- 
cover from the shock they received when it was first promulgated ; 
for here was a totally new explanation of the mechanism by which 
organisms are adapted to their environment ; and none could tell 
how many more such explanations the science of the future held 
in reserve, “ one sure if another fails.” Hence the rule, now gen- 
erally admitted, that appeals to supernatural intervention do not 
lie in the region of physical phenomena. 

Evolution is not, however, limited to the region of physical 
phenomena. Under the influence of the new doctrine, mental phe- 
nomena also, feeling, volition and reason, came to be interpreted 
as part of the vast mechanism by which organisms are adapted to 
their environment, and as having, like every other part, grown up 
gradually in response to the demands of life. How then could 
such obviously relative qualities be legitimately ascribed to the 
absolute cause or substance of things? Our moral nature in par- 
ticular, which had long been claimed by religious teachers as a 
peculiar revelation of the transcendent realities, became an adap- 
tation like any other, a social instinct, a racial heritage, secured 
by the survival of the fittest. The spiritual experiences confi- 
dently appealed to by believers could be explained away by the 
evolutionist as arrivals of the hallucinated states known to occur 
with far more intensity among primitive men. ; 

Behind the dynamic law of evolution our inquirer of the mid- 
century found another and a greater law, more luminous in its 
evidence, more sweeping in its applicability, more inflexible in the 
severity of its control, the static law of conservation, the principle 
that the quantity of energy in the universe remains unaltered and 
unalterable without increase or diminution through all time. This 
principle enabled him to arrive by a more summary process 
at the results already detailed. Miracles, which historical criti- 
cism had shown to be fictitious, were fictitious because they were 
impossible, because their performance would involve a creation or 
a destruction of energy. And the same principle might be ap- 
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plied ¢o the whole range of religious experiences still maintained 
by natural theism, including the efficacy of prayer and human 
free-will. Theologians might call this reasoning in acircle. They 
might say that to assume that the law of conservation, held with- 
out exception, was to assume the very point at issue, whether 
supernatural intervention was possible or not. Mr. Spencer and 
his disciples would reply that the conservation of energy, or, as 
they preferred to call it,the persistence of force, was, like the 
axioms of geometry, a truth known a priori, and verified by the 
inconceivableness of its contradictory. Thinkers of a more mod- 
erate school would be content to argue that a principle found to 
prevail over the whole field of phenomena, accessible to exact ob- 
servation and experiment, showed the highest probability of being 
true without exception. 

Another point remains to be noticed as illustrating the latent 
hostility between theism and the law of conservation. I refer to 
what is known as the order of nature and its implications. The 
subject was a favorite theme with the Rev. Professor Baden- 
Powell, famous for his epoch-making contribution to “ Essays and 
Reviews,” and, what now seems forgotten, a fervent evolutionist 
before Darwin. This very liberal divine, while frankly abandon- 
ing miracles, insisted on the order of nature, the unbroken suprem- 
acy of law, as the one all-sufficient proof that the world was 
ruled by a personal God. But, according to Mr. Spencer, order 
and law simply mean that the quantity of matter existing always 
remains the same, that its properties are constant, and that the 
variations in the movements of its particles are mutually compen- 
satory —all consequences of the conservation of energy. What 
we call the order of nature is merely another expression for that 
ultimate self-identity of the universe which reason is not needed 
to explain, for it first makes reasoning possible to us. 

It will be observed that, so far, the case has been conducted on 
behalf of our supposed free inquirer without any reference to 
agnostic principles. His appeal has not been to the new nescience, 
but to the new science. A point has been now reached where the 
intervention of agnosticism can be explained. Left alone on what 
Carlyle calls the shoreless fountain-ocean of force, to what stars 
shall we turn for guidance? The position was not new. The 
philosophers who met round Baron D’Holbach’s dinner-table, the 
English Benthamites, the German materialists, had reached very 
similar conclusions, and had called them atheism. The disciples 
of Nietzsche would call them so still. With a little ingenuity 
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they could equally well be fitted into the creed of pantheism more 
or less openly professed by Goethe and Herder at Weimar, by 
Schelling and Hegel at Jena, by Coleridge and’ Wordsworth at 
Alfoxden. But it so happened that England, in 1860, was under 
the dominion of the Kantian criticism; not that many students 
read Kant for themselves, but the chief results of his philosophy 
had been presented in what, as compared with the original, might 
be called a popular form by Hamilton and Mansel. Now it is 
interesting to note that these two writers, both strong supporters 
of the received opinions, were particularly earnest opponents of 
German pantheism, at that time a great bugbear to the ortho- 
dox. Hamilton, for all his boasted learning, was not very deeply 
read in German philosophy, and his acquaintance with Schelling 
and Hegel, the latter especially, seems to have been very super- 
ficial ; his attack is directed chiefly against a flashy combination 
of their theories put together, with more rhetorical skill than sin- 
cerity, by the Parisian sophist, Victor Cousin. Mansel, on the 
other hand, knew a good deal about Hegel, and seems to have 
anticipated with singular prescience the future ascendancy of 
Hegelianism at Oxford, although he probably did not foresee that 
it would be converted into a bulwark of Anglican theology. To 
him Hegel was the master of Strauss and Baur, the author of a 
method for dissipating dogma into mist, and he turned for salva- 
tion, as Hamilton had already turned, to Kant, with whose help 
atheism also could be refuted. 

To some persons pantheism and atheism are indistinguishable ; 
to others they stand for the widest possible contrasts of belief ; 
but it will be generally admitted that on one important point they 
are agreed. Both alike assume that things in themselves can be 
known. The philosophy of atheism is as a rule materialistic. 
Mass and motion are intelligible conceptions apart from our con- 
sciousness, and from mass and motion all phenomena are derived. 
The absolute, in Diihring’s phrase, is under our feet. In the more 
modern refinements of the system a certain amount of sensibility 
is supposed to accompany each material particle or centre of force ; 
and consciousness is explained as resulting from the joint action 
of innumerable monads ; or, by a still nearer approach to idealism, 
the elementary sensibilities are conceived as the only true reali- 
ties, what we call matter being a mere objectivation of feeling. 
In any case a plurality of substances is the primary fact beyond 
which we need not go. 

Pantheism is much less easy to define; and perhaps no defini- 
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tion can be framed wide enough to embrace the various forms 
under which it has been professed throughout history and all over 
the world. For our present purpose only the most recent aspects 
need be taken into account; and of these it is enough to say that, 
starting from a supreme animating principle, the centre and soul 
of things, they work down to the particular modes of existence, 
explaining the parts by the whole rather than, as in the material- 
istic method, the whole by the parts. Those who wish to avoid 
what they consider confusing theological associations may call the 
result spiritualistic monism. For us the important thing to note 
is the attempt here also to render existence into intelligible terms, 
to make thought conterminous with things. 

Agnosticism regards both attempts, the pluralistic and the 
monistic, as alike chimerical. It applies the iCantian or Hamil- 
tonian criticism to their logic, and finds it wanting. Not from 
any want of moral courage, but from sheer intellectual honesty, 
does the agnostic refuse to call himself an atheist or a pantheist. 
In truth it is against atheism and pantheism rather than against 
theism that the point of his philosophy is turned. As has been 
already observed, he may have much in common with the theist, 
who generally shares his contempt for dogmatic metaphysics. Of 
course he has no mercy on a priori attempts to “ construct ”’ a per- 
sonal God; but of these we hear less and less every day. It is 
true that the @ posteriori or inductive argument, which leads up 
from the contemplation of nature to the recognition of divine intel- 
ligence and will before and beyond nature, fails to convince him ; 
but his objections to it are based, as I have said, on scientific 
grounds in the widest sense of the word scientific, using it so as 
to include psychology and historical criticism. At the same time 
the Spencerian agnostic admits or rather contends that theism, 
and indeed, all forms of ontology, whether monistic or. pluralistic, 
spiritualistic or materialistic, contain a certain measure of truth. 
They agree in admitting that phenomena are not everything, that 
they are the index to an absolute reality; but Kant has taught 
him that this reality is beyond the reach of our knowledge. 

If the foregoing analysis is correct, the late Bishop Fraser was 
not justified in saying that “the ‘agnostic neither denied nor 
affirmed God,” but “simply put him on one side.” If the bishop 
meant by God what most of his co-religionists mean, then the 
agnostic certainly denies the existence of such a being, if only 
because, like Darwin, he “does not believe that there ever was a 
revelation ;” and the Christian God is essentially self-revealing. 
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If by God is meant a Power whence all things proceed, then the 
agnostic no more puts him on one side than Spinoza did. Of 
course it was open to Bishop Fraser to contend that Spinozism 
amounts to a denial of God, and if words are to retain their ordi- 
nary meanings, 1 am by no means sure that he would not have 
been right; but such a denial differs widely from the lazily con- 
temptuous attitude implied by the bishop’s phrase. 

After all the final issue will centre in the question of personal- 
ity. Evidently the agnostic, refusing to predicate anything of the 
absolute reality, cannot positively say that it is a person; but can 
he positively say that it is not a person? It seems to me that he 
is logically bound to go that far, for the notion of personality 
seems to involve the notion of a subject and object, related to and 
conditioning one another, which excludes the notion of an absolute. 
Accordingly, the chiefs of the agnostic school, if I am rightly in- 
formed, take refuge in the supposition that there may be some- 
thing infinitely higher than personality and free from its limita- 
tions. But I must confess that to me at least such an hypothesis 
conveys no meaning whatever. Inconceivable is not the word for 
it. The category of quantity is out of relation to personality. 
We may talk about being “intensely self-conscious” or the re- 
verse ; but that is said only in reference to our concrete individ- 
uality as apparent to others. Pure self-consciousness admits of 
no degrees. When Jean Paul at five years old thought to him- 
self “ Ich bin ein Ich,” he had won that, to the perfection of whose 
reality no experience or imagination or philosophy could add any 
more than the centre of a circle can be modified by enlarging its 
circumference. My present business, however, is not criticism, 
but exposition, and to that I return. 

To some minds what a philosopher thinks about human immor- 
tality marks his attitude towards religion even more decisively 
than what he thinks about the existence and nature of God. To 
others, on the contrary, it is a mere matter of curiosity possessing 
little or no religious value. At any rate religious history and the 
course of recent speculation have made it abundantly clear that 
there is no necessary association between the belief in a personal 
God and the belief in a future life. An eminent religious genius, 
Leo Tolstoi, holds the latter doctrine to be incompatible with true 
Christianity. A very independent thinker, the late Edmund Gur- 
ney, seems to have rejected God while keeping immortality ; and 
there are probably many who more or less openly hold the same 


opinion. Theoretically at least there seems no reason why a 
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similar latitude should not prevail among agnostics. I should 
say that, in practice, nearly all who call themselves by that name 
hold that consciousness becomes extinct with the destruction of 
what our ordinary experience shows to be its physiological condi- 
tions ; but they hold this conviction as rationalists rather than as 
agnostics. An agnostic will no doubt subject the alleged phe- 
nomena of spiritualism to a more severe scrutiny than the ordinary 
religious believer, and even if he accepts them as genuine will be 
more cautious about making them the basis for wide inferences ; 
but even if he accepts them for what they profess to be, they must 
always remain phenomena, that is products of a reality the absolute 
nature of which is unknown and unknowable. However dazzling 
the prospects of futurity opened out to him may be, there is one 
assurance from which he remains debarred. He cannot say, like 
a confident young friend of mine, “ I know that the soul is im- 
mortal.’’ Not only can he not say it in this life, but in no circum- 
stances conceivable to him could he say it. Supposing his indi- 
vidual consciousness to be prolonged for any length of time, the 
fatal antithesis of subject and object would still remain, shutting 
him out from a real knowledge of things in themselves and the 
possibilities of a catastrophe that infinite time may contain. 

I have said that the quarrel of the agnostic is rather with the 
pantheist and the dogmatic atheist than with the Christian theist, 
whose belief he rejects on grounds common to all rationalists. 
Still one quite understands the peculiar animosity with which 
agnosticism is regarded by orthodox champions, for it occupies a 
very much stronger because less assailable position than that held 
by their ancient opponents. Theological controversialists like to 
earry the war into the enemy’s country, to lay him prostrate with a 
tu quoque, or to explode his magazines with a well-directed sneer. 
The atheist is asked whether he can compose an epic poem by shak- 
ing up a quantity of type ina box. The pantheist is taunted with 
believing that the table is God, or that he himself is God. The 
agnostic offers no such handle for attack. He has, to use Hux- 
ley’s expression, “ made a desert of the unknowable,” so that it 
will not support an invading army. Asked what explanation, 
then, he gives of the origin of things, he calmly replies that he has 
none, that the problem is insoluble. ‘“ What! have you not a 
theory of the universe?” said a clerical friend in mild surprise to 
Professor Tyndall. “Ihave not even a theory of magnetism” 
was the answer of the great physicist. It must add to the discom- 
fiture of polemical divines if they bear in mind that the trick was 
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taught by one of themselves. It is almost pathetic to re-read 
those wonderful Bampton Lectures of Dean Mansel, masterly, 
brilliant, overwhelming, and then to remember how only two 
years after their delivery his positions were outflanked by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, his batteries seized, and his artillery turned with 
destructive effect on the retreating ranks of orthodoxy. 

The agnostic, however, gives away this immunity from attack 
when with Mr. Spencer he exchanges a purely critical for a con- 
structive attitude. It then appears that in endeavoring at once 
to reconcile and to supersede the various forms of theology he has 
borrowed a principle from each with the result of putting together 
a somewhat heterogeneous and unstable edifice. The idea of a 
necessary antithesis between appearance and reality, of a hidden 
power which at once produces phenomena, and radically differs 
from them, comes from natural theism, and repeats the dualism 
that has always been its reproach in the eyes of philosophy, which 
in Emerson’s phrase is essentially centripetal; while the manner 
in which phenomena are spoken of as manifesting the power 
behind them sounds like a reminiscence of Christian revelation. 
When the ultimate reality figures as an infinite and absolute, or, 
what comes to the same thing, a non-relative existence, a substance 
forever extricating itself even in our consciousness from the con- 
ditions and limitations of thought, the debt is still more obvious 
to pantheism, to the indestructible tradition of Parmenides and 
Spinoza. When the unknowable, of which assuredly neither unity 
nor plurality should be predicated, is habitually spoken of as one, 
theism and pantheism have contributed in equal proportions to 
that extreme definiteness of statement. Finally, when in the 
theory of evolution the teleological method is altogether super- 
seded by mechanical causation, we have a procedure running par- 
allel to the atheistic materialism from which agnostics are most 
sincerely anxious to dissociate their cause.! 

There is then some truth in the dry remark of a subtle critic, 
the late Father Dalgairus, that it seems we know a good deal 
about the unknowable. At any rate what may be called the posi- 
tive and dogmatic agnosticism of “ First Principles ” seems to con- 
tain germs of decomposition inherited from parent systems which 
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1 In the profoundly interesting chapter on “The Dynamic Element in Life,” 
added to the new edition of his Principles of Biology, Mr. Spencer himself in- 
sists on the insufficiency of mechanical causation as applied to the explanation 
of vital phenomena ; and some will probably interpret this as a concession to 
teleology. Cf. vol. i. pp. 573-574 of the same edition. 
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must eventually lead to its dissolution. But the philosophy of 
knowledge (or ignorance) represented by Mr. Spencer is older 
than his system, and will survive it. He would himself be the 
first to admit that differentiation must go on; and an attempt to 
indicate roughly the divergent lines along which agnostic specula- 
tion will move in the immediate future may not be premature. 

First of all, we may expect that the conceptual proofs of an in- 
finite and absolute existence beyond consciousness will be given 
back to the exclusive keeping of the pantheism whence they were 
derived. Agnostics will content themselves with insisting that 
the phenomena of consciousness must be produced by causes 
beyond consciousness, and therefore unknowable; but they will 
drop the somewhat mystical phrase “ the unknowable,” if only to 
avoid the appearance of assuming, what seems highly improbable, 
that the endless varieties of sensible existence proceed from a single 
self-identical Power ; and they will abandon the chimerical idea 
that the recognition of such indefinite and indefinable forces can 
be made the basis of a final religion, or has anything to do with 
religion at all, seeing that religion is nothing if not the revelation 
of a supersensual world. Such a course would involve no new 
departure; it would be merely a return to the principles of 
Auguste Comte, of Mill’s Logic, and of Lewes’ History of Phi- 
losophy. 

Others again may plausibly maintain that to postulate causes 
of phenomena which certainly exist, and as certainly cannot be 
known, is a somewhat self-contradictory proceeding, savoring of 
the old metaphysics, and that a true agnostic will decline to com- 
mit himself one way or the other. He will observe that our notion 
of causation, whether derived from the sense of muscular effort or 
from the observation of invariable sequences among phenomena, 
is essentially subjective, and cannot legitimately receive a trans- 
cendental application. When asked how phenomena are to be 
explained without assuming an external cause, he will answer: “ I 
don’t know. Perhaps phenomena as a whole are uncaused, or 
self-caused, or caused by something in the future. If I am talk- 
ing nonsense, it is your fault in asking nonsensical questions about 
things to which our categories do not apply. Keep your catechism 
for the Sunday school.” 

Finally there will be, or rather there are even now, a few patient 
and temperate inquirers who, convinced of their own ignorance, 
convinced also that in no school past or present is the enlighten- 
ment they desiderate to be found, will yet refuse to restrict the 
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future development of thought. In their opinion the possibilities 
of knowledge are themselves among the things that cannot now 
be known. With Taine they see the limits of their own mind, 
but not the limits of the human mind. With Huxley they do “ not 
much care to speak about anything as ‘unknowable.’” Yet none 
better deserve the name of agnostics if agnosticism implies the 
irrevocable condemnation of what has been proved false coupled 
with the resolute refusal to set up a still more fragile image in its 
place. Theirs is not the facile philosophy which, shamed out of 
its old via-mediaism, instead of saying that truth lies between the 
two extremes, pronounces with a still more oracular air the dictum 
that contradictories are equally true. They hold that to be always 
turning back is the worst possible way to reach the goal, and that 
rubbish heaps are the weakest possible foundations for a new 
building. 

I have no great faith in abstract definitions. Experience shows 
that the best of them are open to exception, and that they have 
hampered pure speculation with the difficulties of legal draughts- 
manship without the excuse of those practical necessities by which 
lawyers are hemmed in. But for the comfort and relief of those 
persons who read only the beginning and end of an article, I con- 
clude with a summary as short and as exact as I can make it of 
the results to which the foregoing exposition has led. 

Agnosticism is the philosophy of those who hold that knowledge 
is acquired only by reasoning on the facts of experience; that 
among these facts supernatural events have no place; that facts, 
if any, lying beyond experience, are inconceivable; and that no 
theory, theological or otherwise, professing to give an account of 
such fact, has any legitimate claim on our belief. 


ALFRED W. BENN. 
FLORENCE. . 
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NATURALISM AND ITS RESULTS. 


It is a familiar fact that every person stands in the centre of 
his own world. The zenith is directly over his head. The horizon 
circles about him as its centre. The rainbow paints itself for his 
eye. If he stand upon the shore of the ocean the declining sun 
stretches its golden pathway to his feet. Something like this is 
true in regard to time. Each moment is an epoch in which past 
and future meet. Old tendencies, old movements, put on new 
forms and work towards fresh results. Thus it is probable that 
to every developing people each generation has seemed to fill a 
special place in the unfolding history of the world. Each age has 
seemed to be in some special sense an epoch. Besides these ap- 
parent epochs, the special importance of which may be due to the 
same sort of illusion which makes each individual the apparent 
centre of his world, there are epochs which are recognized as 
such, even after the times which they represent have receded into 
the past. There are dates which stand out from other dates, 
marking real turning-points in history. There are dates from 
which time is reckoned, like that of the birth of Jesus or the flight 
of Mahomet. There are others which, although they do not serve 
as dividing lines in the world’s reckoning, are yet recognized as 
marked points of accomplishment and beginning. Such, for in- 
stance, is the time of the Renaissance or of the so-called Enlight- 
enment. 

It may be owing to the illusion of which I first spoke — that 
which makes every age seem a special one to those who live in it 
— but I cannot help thinking that the generation just passed will 
take its place among those periods which are epochal, not merely 
to the persons living in them but to the general historian. It may 
help us to understand its position if we recall a remark made 
somewhere by Herbert Spencer, a remark that was of the nature 
of a prophecy. He said, in effect, that inventions and discoveries 
would increase in a constantly accelerated ratio, for the reason 
that each one as it was made would suggest others, so that out of 
each would spring a group, and out of each member of this group 
would spring another group. In this way we may understand 
how it is that tendencies which have long been quietly working 
towards their goal should suddenly manifest themselves by the 
production of marked disturbances and rearrangements. 

The most important tendency in modern thought would seem to 
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have reached its climax in the years just passed, and to have opened 
the way for the beginning of a movement that is to a large degree 
a fresh start in the intellectual and spiritual life of the world. 
The line of development which has thus reached its climax is that 
which is known as Naturalism. We may trace it back to the 
humanism of the Renaissance. First we had the recognition of 
man and of human interests. The natural human life with its 
beauty and its charm took the place of the supernatural relations 
to which thought and art had so long devoted themselves. Then 
we had interest in nature, meaning by this the physical world, 
asserting itself to such an extent as to leave little space for the 
mental and spiritual faculties of man. The ideal of the natural- 
istic philosophy is to make of the history of this developing world 
a series of equations. The lowest and the earliest condition and 
content of the world must be equivalent to the later and the 
higher. In order that these equations may exist it is necessary 
‘to reduce everything to a mechanical process. To the smooth 
working of this machine the human mind and the human will do 
not naturally adapt themselves. Freedom of the will was long 
ago cast aside. It was reserved for these later times to deny that 
any state or activity of the conscious life of the human spirit can 
have any effect whatever, either upon the world without or upon 
any subsequent condition or act of the mind itself. I am not 
going to discuss this matter of so-called automatism. I wish merely 
to recognize the result to which the naturalistic philosophy has 
arrived in its attempt to explain the world. It simply casts aside 
troublesome factors, although these may be among the most obvi- 
ous and fundamental facts of experience. I am reminded of a 
young doctor of whom it is related that when he was called to set 
a broken limb, he found it impossible to reduce it. A part of the 
bone stood out and he could not force it into its place, so he sim- 
ply sawed off the projecting portion of the bone. In this way he 
made a wonderfully neat job, but the operation was not considered 
a success. I confess that Iam continually reminded of this young 
doctor by the naturalistic attempts to present a systematic view of 
the world. The one object appears to be to make a neat job. 
Whatever does not yield itself to the process is ruthlessly sawed 
away. What are the human mind, and the human will, and the 
unity of the spiritual life, that they should stand in the way of a 
smooth and well rounded system of the universe! Notwithstand- 
ing these heroic measures the neat job is not even momentarily 
accomplished. By the side of automatism we have agnosticism. 
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Agnosticism is simply a confession of failure. The naturalistic phi- 
losophy has had everything its own way. It has had at its service 
the discoveries of modern science, so vast and so marvelous that 
we cannot wonder if its head has been somewhat turned thereby. 
It has excluded from its calculations the factors that gave it 
trouble. Yet at the end it confesses that it finds the riddle in- 
soluble. It throws up the problem in despair. Its method made 
its failure a predestined fact. In this case, as in all cases, the 
solution of a problem is to be sought at the point of greatest diffi- 
culty. The elements that were cast away as negligible, because 
they seemed unmanageable, were the very ones in which the pos- 
sibility of even proximate success was bound up. 

I have said that in these later years we seem to have reached 
one of those greater nodes which mark real divisions in the course 
of human thought, and which will be recognized as such by the his- 
torian. Has not naturalism in its attempt to form a system of the 
universe reached a point beyond which it can go no further? It 
started in the earnest quest for truth. At the end it is greeted 
by the blankness of Agnosticism. In its beginning it would deal 
with facts alone. It ends by ignoring the most important facts 
of our experience. In its effort to avoid the supernatural it has 
given us in its place the unnatural; for is not the mechanical 
world, and the mechanical life that it offers us, as unlike the living 
universe and the living man as a manikin forced into spasmodic 
movements by springs and wheels is unlike the living, feeling, 
willing and aspiring man?! 

While naturalism, so far as its claim to furnish a system of the 
universe is concerned, has ended in the Reductio ad absurdum, 
at which we have just glanced, it must be remembered that this 
claim is the point of least interest in its history. Though stand- 
ing alone it can accomplish so little, it has, in its development, 
exerted a mighty influence upon all forms of life and thought. 
This influence has been sometimes for good and sometimes for 
evil. It has been a power working for the physical well-being of 
man, and has made wonderful transformations for which we can- 

1 A passage in one of the letters of Spinoza (variously numbered as the 12th 
and the 29th) is so pertinent to the present situation that I cannot forbear the 
temptation to quote a part of it. After speaking of measure, time and num- 
._ ber, which may well represent the elements that naturalism has at its com- 
mand, he goes on to say : Quare non mirum est, quod omnes, qui similibus 
notionibus, et quidem praeterea male intellectis, progressum nature intelligere 


conati sunt, adeo mirifice se intricarent, ut tandem se extricare nequive- 
rint, nisi omnia perrumpendo, et absurda etiam absurdissima admittendo. 
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not be too grateful. It has accomplished these, partly by dis- - 
coveries and inventions which have freed men in some respects 
from the tyranny of the environment; and partly by promoting 
political liberty. In its advance old superstitions in regard to 
church and state which had united to keep men in subjection 
have disappeared, and men were left to work out their own wel- 
fare to a degree that had been long unknown. At the same time 
the tendency to a theoretical materialism, or to a view of the 
world practically indistinguishable from this, has been accom- 
panied by a tendency to anactual materialism in which the ideal 
elements of life, in the higher sense of these words, became ob- 
secured. Humanism, indeed, has retained enough of its original 
marks to promote great schemes of philanthropy and much indi- 
vidual devotion to the welfare of the world, but it is a mere com- 
monplace to speak of the absorption of many in the merély ma- 
terial objects of life. By a curious inversion the tendencies that 
at first led to the emancipation of man from oppression have in 
these latter days resulted in a new form of tyranny, that of party 
and party leaders. As America is more purely modern than 
Europe, that is, as here modernity is less influenced by old tra- 
dition and the remnants of the past, so it is here that this misrule 
that grows out of the intensity of the struggle for material ad- 
vancement has had its most perfect development. The tendency 
that led to making freedom and comfort the first and greatest ob- 
jects of life ends in a degradation of municipal government which 
is to a large extent peculiar to our country among civilized peoples. 

We have to notice further that the naturalism which at first 
worked to the revival of art and the development of enjoyment of 
the beauty of the world and life tends, when it becomes supreme, 
to crush out zsthetic taste. The modern world is, because of this, 
largely a prosaic world. It is a foe to the best art. At the touch 
of our western civilization Japanese and Indian art shrivels like 
a delicate flower at the first breath of the winter wind. So far 
as our own artistic production is concerned, poetry has the best 
resisted this chilling influence. Indeed poetry would seem to have 
been stimulated to nobler productions, partly doubtless in protest 
against the prosaic influences that were benumbing other forms 
of artistic creation. 

It is, however, the effect of naturalism upon the religious thought 
and life that we have here chiefly to consider. In this, also, we 
find mingled good and evil. So far as the thought of the religious 
community itself is concerned the effect has been for good. So 
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far as the general interest in religion is concerned its effect has 
been for evil. In other words, while the church has offered to 
the world a purer religion than in the past the world has shown 
itself less ready to receive the gift. 

Naturalism is, as the name implies, the foe of supernaturalism. 
The Christian Church had accepted a form of supernaturalism so 
extravagant, so fantastic in certain of its aspects, and so terrible 
in others, that the attacks of the developing naturalistic spirit 
found a field for the exercise of a healthful reform. It is when, 
exulting in its success, this naturalism would stand absolutely 
alone, leaving no vestige of the power against which it had striven 
so long, that the ill effects begin to show themselves. What the 
world needs, here as everywhere, is a balance of forces. The true 
relation is established when naturalism and supernaturalism work 
harmoniously together, each furnishing at once a check and an 
inspiration to the other. This harmonious co-working may seem 
at first sight made impossible by the very nature of the two. 
Naturalism is, in its very essence, the exclusion of supernatural- 
ism. How then can the two coexist and codperate? The solu- 
tion of the apparent contradiction is easy. Naturalism may be 
left to have its way so far as the succession of concrete facts is 
concerned, yet the very order thus established may point to a 
supernatural element by which it is penetrated or in which it 
rests. 

As was the case with naturalism in its attempt at the formation 
of a system of the universe, so here, in its effect upon religious 
thought, it is in the last generation that a certain climax has been 
reached. Tendencies that have been working for ages seem 
to have leaped suddenly to their fulfillment. As is sometimes 
the case upon a mountain side where heat and cold, running 
water and expanding ice, have been for long years quietly at 
work, loosening the bonds that held great masses of rock and earth 
together, the result of this quiet working shows itself in some 
mighty avalanche by which the whole aspect of the region is 
changed, so in these later years intellectual and spiritual forces 
have suddenly accomplished results for which they have been 
quietly preparing during centuries. 

I cannot help feeling that the changes that have taken place in 
religious thought within the Christian Church during these later 
years, and in the attitude of the church towards the world, are the 
most momentous in its entire history. These have been brought 
about by the naturalism which has worked out such vast results 
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in other fields of thought and life. The facts are so familiar as 
to be commonplace. I think, however, that many fail to realize 
the marvelous suddenness of the changes that have taken place. 
In calling attention to this I wish also to emphasize the relation 
of these changes to that naturalism which has been for so many 
ages working towards the reconstruction of the world of thought 
and life. The most important of these changes in Christianity are 
in regard to the idea of authority in religious belief, in regard to 
the thought of the relation of God to the world, and in regard to 
the relation of religion to life. We can do little more than 
glance at these three great topics; but perhaps even this rapid 
survey of the field may not be wholly without interest. 
When we here speak of the changed attitude of the church, 
direct reference can, of course, be made only to that portion of the 
church, whatever denominational titles it may bear, which repre- 
sents what is commonly called the Progressive Movement, or, in 
other words, the New Theology. How widely the church in 
general may be affected by this movement it would be hard to say ; 
but there is scarcely any denomination of Christians that does not 
‘feel in some respects its influence, in which there is not a movement 

in advance. What I have to say will then not characterize the 
church as a whole but will describe views which have found lodg- 
ment in the church. 

In no respect has the change in religious thought been more 
marked than in regard to the authority of the Bible. When we 
seek the causes of this change we must recognize the general ten- 
dency of the age, which is, as we have seen, towards naturalism 
and away from supernaturalism. This tendency, which in so 
many ways has very suddenly come to a consciousness of itself, 
has been working through different channels as a quiet force, not 
to be detected by any special analysis. The effect of naturalism 
upon men’s thought of the Bible is too obvious to be dwelt upon. 
As the monarch is seen to be a man like other men, as the priest 
is seen to be a man like other men, so the natural tendency is to 
see in the Bible a book like other books. It seems but a little 
while ago that Theodore Parker preached his sermon on “The 
Transient and Permanent in Christianity.” When we recall the 
reception that this sermon met even in the freest of Christian sects, 
how the denomination based upon liberalism stiffened into illiber- 
alism, and then see to what an extent his thought has permeated 
the most conservative Christian bodies, we can only marvel at the 
greatness and the suddenness of the change. In former genera- 
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tions men have questioned the authority of the Bible; but they 
either stood outside the church or occupied a doubtful position 
within it. Now those who hold this position are sufficient in num- 
ber to form a distinct wing in most Christian bodies. Let us look 
more closely at the change of which I speak and see what is the 
form under which it manifests itself. 

I suppose that among those who represent the new theology, so- 
called, there are few who would maintain that this represents the 
view of Paul or any other New Testament writer. Certainly no 
Unitarian would make this claim for his own thought, and I doubt 
if any liberal theologian of any name would claim it for his. The 
Christology and the doctrine of the Atonement, as held by the 
older church, represented just as little the thought of any New 
Testament writer, but those who held these views believed that 
they thus conformed, which is all that our present purpose requires. 
They took, it must be admitted, great liberties in their inter- 
pretation. They looked at many of the most important New Testa- 
ment passages very superficially; but even while they wrested 
them from their true sense they believed that they were submit- 
ting themselves to their teaching. We moderns make no such 
claim. We take the New Testament and ask what it has for us. 
We find the story of Jesus and of his wonderful teaching. We 
find the writings of persons who had been brought directly or in- 
directly under the influence of this personality. They tell us 
what they thought of Jesus and how they understood his work. 
While they do this they themselves utter inspiring words of re- 
ligious thought and feeling. We read it all and we make up our 
own minds as to the meaning of this great life, its meaning for us 
and for the world. In other words the New Testament gives us 
a fact which we explain in our way, as the New Testament 
writers explained it their way. We do not even feel bound to ac- 
cept as genuine all the sayings that the New Testament puts into 
the mouth of Jesns. It is related of Dr. Putnam, of Roxbury, 
that when some one once asked him how he understood a certain 
expression which Jesus is reported to have used, he thought a mo- 
ment and then replied, “I don’t believe he said it. It does not 
sound like him.” I may be wrong, but I doubt if there is any 
liberal theologian of any name who would hesitate to treat some 
passages in a similar way. When this result has been reached 
the special authority of the Bible has passed away. 

This tendency exists more widely than one might at first sup- 
pose. Indeed it is impossible to say how far the church is per- 
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meated by it. A few weeks ago a preacher came from the West to 
New York and thundered against the laxity of our modern preach- 
ing. He was right so far as his standard of measurement was 
concerned ; but I did not notice that his well meant effort called 
out much response except derision. I have recently seen in a 
newspaper from another part of the country a sermon, in which 
the preacher was defending the story of the miracle by which 
Joshua made the sun stand still that he might finish his battle by 
daylight. The preacher seemed to feel the force of some of the 
objections that had been urged against the story, but lightened 
the matter by saying that there was a tremendous hailstorm which 
darkened the sky, and that the miracle consisted in dissipating 
the cloud. The good man thought that he was defending the 
Biblical story, but the spirit of modernity had touched him and 
he denied the account as really as if he had substituted another 
in its place. 

This change of which I have been speaking is, as I have inti- 
mated, the greatest that has taken place in the whole history of 
the church. It came suddenly, yet so quietly, that we hardly real- 
ize that anything remarkable has taken place. Those who have 
not yet felt in their own experience the touch of the new era rec- 
ognize this aspect of modern religious life, but they do not realize 
its importance. They think that it is something that can be ended 
by a few heresy trials. It is as if a snowbank in the spring 
should fancy that it could remain in undisturbed peace as soon as 
it could get rid of the few drops of water that are oozing out of it. 

I need not recall the manner in which the faith of the church 
has been held in subjection all these centuries. First there was 
the authority of the church itself, putting down heresy by fire and 
sword. Then, at the time of the Reformation, the absolute and 
definite authority of the Bible was put in the place of that of the 
church. It was still the church that decided what it was that the 
Bible taught, but it was the authority of the Bible that was nomi- 
nally supreme. At the middle of this century there was probably 
hardly a Christian of any name that did not recognize the Bible 
as the supreme arbiter in regard to all questions of theology. 
The Unitarian appealed to this authority as freely as did his 
opponents. The Socinian was not satisfied till he had forced St. 
Paul to say what he wanted him to say, even if the rack had to be 
used in the process. In respect to his Christology Channing was 
more Pauline than his opponents. Now what a change has taken 
place in the so-called advanced portion of the Christian Church, 
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whatever name it may bear! We have theories of the Atonement 
by the dozen. We have schemes of the Trinity which are con- 
structed on a wholly ideal basis. We have teachings in regard 
to the future life in which little reference is made to the words 
of the New Testament. This, I say, is a most astounding change. 
It has come to its fruition in the last generation. This is one of 
the aspects of this period that mark it as a real epoch and one 
that will be recognized as such by the future student of history. 

We may well pause to consider for a moment what will be the 
effect of this change when it shall have become more fully estab- 
lished. We often hear students of the Bible say how much more 
interesting they find it under the new conditions of study than 
they did under the old. This is doubtless the case. They had 
been perplexed by contradictions. They had been troubled by 
passages that, in spite of all forcing, would say what they ought 
not to have said. Indeed the book seemed a formless aggrega- 
tion into which they found it impossible to introduce order. Now 
the Bible unfolds itself. It is seen in the unity of its historic de- 
velopment. In the light of this higher unity there is no longer 
need to force all its contradictions into harmony. Contradictions 
are to be expected. There is no need to find everywhere the 
highest truth. Error is to be expected. Even the Gospels may 
have failed to reproduce in all cases accurately the words of Jesus. 
Here is a fascinating field of study. The book still contains the 
highest utterances of religion. These form its climax but do not 
control all its teaching. No wonder that the change is weleomed 
and that the Bible is more interesting than it was before. 

We must, however, recognize the fact that what it has gained 
for the student will be to a large extent lost for the general reader. 
As these views in regard to the Bible become popular we must 
expect it to lose in popular regard. When men turned to its 
pages to learn by explicit statements precisely what they were to 
believe in regard to the most momentous questions that concerned 
their destiny, when they sought thus to learn whether, unless they 
took the means provided for safety, they would suffer endless tor- 
ment in another life, when they sought to know what were the means 
of escape provided this terrible doctrine were true, or to learn 
whether, after all, there were any means of escape, whether they 
were not in the hands of an awful destiny that would control their 
fate— when the Bible was approached with questions such as 
these it could indeed command an interest which, under the 
changed conditions, cannot be expected for it. Another, and per- 
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haps even more widely spread, source of interest will have passed 
away as the newer view becomes more widely recognized. The 
Bible has long been popularly regarded as a kind of fetich. To 
read its pages was in itself a work of merit that told towards one’s 
final acceptance at the day of doom. It made comparatively little 
difference what part of it was read, if only some part of it was 
read. This view of the Bible is passing away in the light of the 
new comprehension of it. 

With these two causes which have contributed to the popular 
interest in the Bible in the past will pass away much of this popu- 
lar interest. While the book will mean more to the thoughtful 
and spiritual we must expect that the more popular and super- 
ficial interest will become less, if it does not entirely pass away. 

I would not speak too slightingly of the sources of interest to 
which I have referred. Whatever the reason for which men read 
the Bible, they could not wholly fail to be touched by the power 
of its inspiration. Religion derived help from these servants, that 
at first sight seem so unfitted for its use. This help it must 
prepare itself in the future to forego. Like other books the Bible 
must appeal to a constituency that is in sympathy with it. As 
the preacher is no longer a priest wielding supernatural authority, 
but a man uttering his best thought in regard to life, and doing 
what he can for the good of the world, so the Bible will be a book 
that contains an interesting presentation of the history of religion 
along particular lines, with some of the loftiest moral and reli- 
gious teachings that were ever uttered, in their original form, and 
in a form to which we are indebted for much of what is best in 
our lives. Such interest it will always retain for those to whom 
it specially appeals. How different, however, is this position 
from that which it so long occupied! This result is unavoidable. 
We cannot accept the view of the Bible which our thought has 
reached, and shrink from the legitimate and necessary result of 
this view. Already we see illustrations of this result even in 
our theological seminaries. It is not merely among students of 
certain heretical sects that the study of Hebrew and Greek, and 
the laborious investigation into Hebrew and Jewish history and 
thought, hold a position very different from that which they once 
held for the Christian minister. The careful study of the Bible 
means less for many a preacher in denominations widely unlike. 
We may lament this. Indeed the lessening interest in the Bible 
is a distinct loss for the church, however this loss may be compen- 
sated by gains in other directions. The tendency towards this is, 
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however, an unavoidable result of the naturalistic trend of the 
times. The preacher or teacher of genius may continue to make 
the Bible interesting, but to the mass of men much of the interest 
which formerly attached itself to it will more and more disappear. 

Of the two scientific discoveries by which naturalism has 
most seriously affected religious thought, one was the recognition 
of the fact that the earth is not the centre of the universe. The 
other was the recognition of the law of evolution as controlling 
the development of life upon the earth, and, indeed, the develop- 
ment of the earth itself. The former taught this world to know 
its place among the mighty orbs that crowd the realms of space. 
The latter taught man to know his place in the great procession 
of life which has moved across the earth during the countless ages 
of its history. His place in the great movement is a supreme one, 
it is true. Under him are “the fowl of the air and the fish of 
the sea and whatsoever passeth through the paths of the sea.” 
Still his place is in the great procession though it be at its head. 
The former of these discoveries influenced very slowly the thought 
of the church. The dread which the church had of this great 
transformation in the thought of the universe seemed to have been 
groundless. Yet surely, however slowly, the new universe showed 
that with all its vastness it had no place for some of the objects of 
belief which the church had most cherished. The latter, the doc- 
trine of evolution, performed its work more suddenly, yet so quietly 
that men were hardly aware of the great change that was taking 
place. 

I do not here refer to the use that has been made of the doc- 
trine of evolution to destroy belief in any positive religion, though 
this has been the effect that has forced itself with most vividness 
upon the recognition of the world. Even where this result has not 
been reached it must be admitted that with the introduction of the 
doctrine of evolution the church has lost one obvious and effective 
means of influence. The case is the same as we found it in regard 
to the new estimate of the Bible. A means of popular impres- 
sion has been made less effective. From the time when men be- 
gan to question in regard to the origin of the world, the marvelous 
ingenuity which seemed to be displayed in the myriad of fine har- 
monies and adaptations with which it is filled have been matters 
of wonder and admiration. They have pointed to the master 
mind, to the great mechanic, whose marvelous ingenuity had found 
its joy in the invention and arrangement of all these things. The 
most prosaic minds were driven to the recognition of this display 
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of power and wisdom. Now we are told that all this countless 
multitude of what had seemed wonderful contrivances is the re- 
sult of the working of some law or principle bound up within the 
nature of things. The church has with right insisted that a 
change of method does not really change the nature of the fact, 
that the results are there and need an explanation as much as 
they did before. It remains, however, that, to many, growth and 
creation are too unlike to be blended in a single thought. The 
former view of creation seems mechanical; and growth and mech- 
anism seem to have little in common. 

This negative effect of the doctrine of evolution is referred to 
simply that we may recognize one important aspect of the changed 
conditions of the world. What I wish, however, particularly to 
notice is the change which this view of the development of life 
has had upon religion itself. By some the new view has been 
hailed with a certain relief. 1 remember the moment, as long ago 
as the time when I was in the Divinity School, when I felt myself 
mildly shocked at the thought of an ingenious and contriving 
Deity, and then again slightly shocked at the idea that I had been 
shocked at this. To such feelings as these the doctrine of evolu- 
tion brought a certain relief. It would be difficult to say what is 
precisely the nature of this relief. The facts are what they were 
before. We still find these wondrous adaptations; but, after all, 
these at their best have no specially religious significance. I will 
illustrate this by reference to what has been used as a striking ex- 
ample of such adaptations. In certain of the Pacific islands there 
are moths which are protected by their imitative forms. There 
are others that are protected from their foes by their extremely 
disagreeable taste. These are brightly colored so that they may 
be recognized from afar, and thus not seized by mistake. Others 
still, that do not possess this disagreeable taste, are protected by 
their resemblance to those that have this. It is urged that the 
smallness of the number of those thus protected, and the difficul- 
ties in the way of the attainment of this result; make the case one 
of peculiar interest as illustrating the principle.of design in the 
creation of the world, as being a special adaptation of means to 
ends. Even Dr. Martineau makes such use of it in his “ Study of 
Religion.” Yet when we look more closely at the matter it is diffi- 
cult to find any specially religious significance in the fact that by 
this ingenious trick a few moths are protected from foes who are 
with equal, if less fanciful, ingenuity furnished with weapons for 


their destruction. Such illustrations of restricted teleology have, 
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doubtless, a place in a large scientific view of the history of the 
world, but the doctrine of evolution has made this place a com- 
paratively subordinate one. 

More important than these examples of special adaptation is the 
view of the world which is given us by that naturalism which 
would exclude all interference from without. This shows us that 
from the beginning of anything that may be called the earth there 
has been a mighty and onward movement, stretching from the 
whirling ether up to the loftiest spiritual life. This brings us into 
the presence of a spiritual power of which the ingenious adapta- 
tions that have been referred to know little, and from which they 
derive whatever significance for religion they may possess. 

The thought in which religion has expressed this changed rela- 
tion is that of the divine immanence. This thought is certainly 
not a new one but it has become suddenly a popular one, 
The view of the world presented by the doctrine of evolu- 
tion made it under some form or other an essential element 
of the religious idea. As long as it was possible to believe in 
the theory of special creations, each new shape and each new 
adaptation being a direct product of the divine contrivance and 
will, it was possible to think of a deity controlling the world 
from the outside. The world could not have been created by a 
single act of the divine power. Readjustments were continually 
needed. The divine hand must be continually introduced into the 
scene to add new pieces to the collection or to readjust the old. 
There was no continuity of movement except an ideal one; thus 
the whole could be managed from without. With the doctrine of 
evolution this view became unthinkable. Either the world must 
have been started on its way by a single act of divine power, a 
seed-corn cast into the realms of space ; or there must be a divine 
power ever working with it and within it. The former view is 
impossible, for as this seed-corn develops ever more into a higher 
spiritual life and ideal beauty, whence could it have received these 
out of the emptiness of space ? 

The term Divine Immanence is thus one that the new condition 
of things, which science has forced upon our thought, has made 
unavoidable. The words have become almost commonplace. I 
imagine that many use them who have a very vague notion of their 
meaning. Indeed definiteness of meaning, in the most strict sense 
of the term, can hardly be given them except by the philosophic 
mind that has formed for itself a distinct scheme of the universe. 
Unhappily these complete schemes are apt to resemble some- 
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what the hortus siccus from the contents of which all real life has 
departed. 

For one, I cannot think that this vagueness is necessarily a dis- 
advantage. How can we expect to formulate the great realities of 
the world in a way that shall satisfy the acute understanding? 
The words, though vague, mean much. They mean much nega- 
tively. They make the thought of a mechanical relation between 
God and the world impossible. On the other hand, they have a 
distinct positive meaning. They suggest that there is a divine 
power at the heart of the universe; that there is a divine life of 
which our lives in some poor way may partake ; that the end to- 
wards which the world is pressing is the divine ideal. 

As was the case with the changed view of the authority of the 
church and of the Bible, so here religion has lost an effective in- 
strument. The thought of a God over against the world, creating, 
adjusting, modifying, is one that is fitted to take hold of the popular 
imagination ; and for this reason religion may long continue to 
use the less accurate forms of speech which this view suggests. 
Yet the other phase of thought, that of the Divine Immanence, is, 
after all, one that may come closer to the hearts of those that can 
receive it. It is a thought that is in accord with the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit which is the most profound teaching of the 
church. 

We have seen the change that naturalism has caused in the 
thought of authority in religion and in that of the divine presence 
in the world. We must now glance briefly at another change 
hardly less important than these. I refer to the change in the 
thought of religion itself and of its relation to life. 

In earlier days religion was urged as the great end and aim of 
all living. By religion, as it was thus insisted upon, was meant 
the personal relation of the soul to God and the direct prepara- 
tion for the future life. Religion, as thus regarded, was some- 
thing that could be sharply defined. A line which it was easy to 
recognize separated the converted from the unconverted. In my 
youth it was the habit of the preacher to make a separate appeal 
to each of these classes. At least this was the habit except in the 
heretical churches. The sinner was bidden to prepare for death 
or to prepare to meet his God. The church was regarded prima- 
rily as an ark of safety. To be saved was to be safe. 

Through the influence of naturalism a vast change is taking 
place in regard to all these relations. Religion, in the sense in 
which it was just defined, is not the great and supreme end in 
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living. Ina more profound and broader sense this claim may 
indeed be made for it; but, in the special sense in which the 
word is generally used, religion is coming to be regarded as it was 
by Schleiermacher, as the music to which we march. It represents 
indeed the culmination of life, but only as it lifts to a higher 
plane the ordinary relations of life. The child does not live 
merely for the sake of his parent, or even to come into closer union 
with him; yet to a loving child the love of father and mother is 
the atmosphere in which it lives. Weare not to live in this world 
merely to prepare for another life, although right living in the 
world may be the best preparation for such a life. This life of 
ours, this common every-day life upon the earth, has its own worth. 
It, while it lasts, is the most important thing. We are not to be 
looking forward to the moment when time shall cease and eternity 
shall begin. We are now living the eternal life as truly as we 
shall ever live it in the ages to come. At least we may now live 
it, if we will lift our hearts and thoughts to the eternal realities. 
Love and the companionship and the service of love, truth and 
the search for it, beauty and the joy in it— these are always the 
same in this world or in any other. Religion does not merely look 
forward. It looks around and it looks up. 

I have named the three results of the naturalistic view of the 
world, one after the other, as if they had no relation with one 
another, no bond of interdependence. A moment’s thought would 
show that what I have put in the centre of the discussion — the 
thought of the divine immanence — would require the two others 
by which, in this treatment, it is flanked. An immanent God is 
an omnipresent God, and an omnipresent God means a God who 
cannot be bound by any one form of arbitrary authority or any 
one sphere of life. 

However helpful to the religious life these results may be, I 
repeat that they have been procured at a great cost. This cost is, 
as we have seen, the loss of certain means of influence by which 
the church has to a large extent maintained its supremacy in the 
past. Henceforth Christianity will stand without the explicit 
supernatural authority by which it has compelled the allegiance 
of the world, without the external God to whom it has appealed, 
and must be content to take a humbler place in relation to the 
affairs of life. 

The thoughts that I have brought together in this condensed 
and abstract way may very easily be misunderstood. They may 
seem at every point to show the marks of vast exaggeration. 
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If the words which I have used should be taken in their simple 
and literal meaning, they might, perhaps, be justly accused of ex- 
aggeration. I may seem to have done dishonor to the religion of 
the past. I may seem to imply that religion is just beginning its 
real life. On the other hand, I may seem to have exaggerated 
the extent of the changes to which I have referred. I suppose that 
I have exaggerated them. It is only in a small pcertion of the 
church that these changes have been consciously made, although 
this small portion extends through various bodies bearing various 
names. 

What I have wished to do has been to draw with a free hand 
the picture of certain marked tendencies of the time which in 
these later years have come to a sudden and marked manifesta- 
tion, and which have been the result of the naturalistic tendencies 
of thought, that to many have seemed antagonistic to any religious 
faith. Religion was not born with these. In every form of the 
religious life, in every sect of Christendom through the whole his- 
tory of the church, and among many who have stood in no rela- 
tion with the church, who have never even heard of Christianity, 
true religion has been found. Our New England church, for in- 
stance, in spite of the absurdities and horrors which entered into 
its teaching, has been a mighty influence in the creation of strong 
and noble lives. 

What is passing away is largely the armor with which Chris- 
tianity has clothed itself, the weapons with which it has fought its 
battles. Though it must forego these it may be none the weaker 
for the change. It has doubtless lost a certain popular power by 
which it has drawn to itself many whose interest has been in the 
form rather than in the heart of religion, but the weapon by which 
Christianity has won its real victories remains. This has been 
the sword of the spirit. Hearts aflame with Christian love and 
aspiration have lighted a kindred flame in other hearts. Wher- 
ever such hearts have been found, if these were connected with 
any touch of genius of utterance a response has never failed. 
The high-churchman in the pomp of his service, the Calvinist 
with his iron creed, Theodore Parker with his faith that seemed 
to many so bare, the Quaker in his silence, even the far-off 
Buddha with his creed that seems so dark — all of these, so far as 
their hearts were filled with human love and sympathy as well as 
with enthusiasm for the thought that had inspired them, have 
found followers enthusiastic like themselves. I do not mean that 
all forms of religion are alike in power, but that the form is of 
less account than the spirit that is clothed by the form. 
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Let us trust that, when the changes to which I have referred 
have been thoroughly accomplished, this power will remain. 
The spiritual power and authority of the Christ will remain. 
Christianity will have cast aside the cumbrous armor in which, 
though only in part through which, it has won its victories. Let 
us trust that like the youthful David it will find the simpler 
weapon, natural to its hand, more effective than the old, which to 
the superficial view may seem more effective. It will have a less 
numerous following than before, but its followers will be those 
who are drawn to it for itself. Every such diminution in the 
numbers who frequent the church will tend to diminish the num- 
ber still more, for the public sentiment that took church-going for 
granted will lose more and more of its power. The church will 
more and more attract those to whom it is attractive, and no one 
else. The church will take its place among other institutions and 
forces and no longer stand supreme above them all. It is possible, 
however, there will be no less real religion in the world than there 
was before. Perhaps I may draw an illustration from the uni- 
versity with which I am connected. A few years ago attendance 
at the morning religious service in Harvard College was required. 
It was a splendid sight, that of the young men pouring into the 
chapel every morning, filling every seat of floor and gallery. Dur- 
ing the service they preserved a respectful attitude that might well 
have been devout. Now that such attendance is no longer required 
this attractive spectacle exists no more; yet no one doubts that 
there is at least as much religious life in the college as there was 
before. Those who know most intimately the condition of things 
would insist that the religious life in the college is more intense 
than it was in the older days. The chapel service itself is trans- 
formed. Instead of being adapted to the slender patience of the 
attendants it has become ornate and beautiful.” The illustration 
from university life may be extended. The elective system has 
transformed the method of instruction. If a teacher would have 
students he must not go through a bare routine; he must teach. 
Under the naturalistic tendencies of the time attendance at church 
is no longer required by public sentiment. It can no longer be 
urged as an opus operatum by which salvation from endless tor- 
ment may be secured. Religion has become an elective in the 
great university of the world. The church must recognize the 
extent and meaning of this change. Instead of bemoaning its loss 
of prestige it should bravely and wisely adapt itself to the new 
conditions. If it does this, its work, though less imposing as 
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looked upon from without, may be even more really effective 
than it has been in the past. It will have cast aside the more or 
less theatrical adjuncts of its work, and may devote itself to the 
serious business to which it is called —the stimulus and nurture 
of the spiritual life. Perhaps, though fewer may respond to its 
appeal than in former times, there may be no less real religion in 
the world than there was then. Religion, at its best, is not the 
going to church under the stress of a public sentiment or of habit. 
It is not trust in an infinite ally who will bring help in the struggle 
with rivals or enemies. It is not the seeking to escape from an 
outward Hell or to reach an outward Heaven. It is the love of 
what is actually divine and the yielding one’s self to be its instru- 
ment. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. : 





THE TEMPTATION OF MR. BULSTRODE— A STUDY 
OF THE SUBCONSCIOUS SELF. 


Mr. Butstrops, it will be remembered, is one of George 
Eliot’s characters in “ Middlemarch.” His temptation was to com- 
mit a murder, and his victim was one Raffles —a blustering and 
drunken ne’er-do-weel. I say his “ victim,” although for months 
Mr. Bulstrode had rather been the victim of Mr. Raffles, in that 
the latter was ever and again threatening to publish a certain 
piece of information that menaced all of Mr. Bulstrode’s future 
reputation and usefulness. 

To understand what this information was, we must know a 
little more of Mr. Bulstrode’s history. He began as a banker’s 
clerk, agreeable and clever, and was eminent as a member of a 
Calvinistic dissenting church. He became a favorite with Mr. 
Dunkirk, the richest man in the congregation, who eventually 
asked him to take the place of confidential accountant in a pawn- 
broker’s business, where the profits were magnificent, but where 
it was not safe to inquire too closely from what source the goods 
came. Later, Mr. Dunkirk died, and, after a time, his wife, who 
had been left with a large property, consented to marry Mr. Bul- 
strode. Before she was willing to do this, however, she insisted 
that every means should be exhausted in trying to find her only 
remaining child, a daughter, who had run away from home and 
had gone on the stage. If this daughter were found the bulk of 
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the property was to go to her and to her children. As a matter 
of fact, she was found, but only Mr. Bulstrode and one other 
man, Raffles, knew it, and Raffles was paid to keep quiet, and to 
go away. The mother, supposing that all efforts had been fruit- 
less, married Mr. Bulstrode, and on her death, after five years’ 
time (during which the business was conducted by Mr. Bul- 
strode) all the money came to him, and made him a wealthy 
man. He afterwards moved to Middlemarch, and took unto him- 
self another wife, whom he sincerely loved. For nearly thirty 
years he had filled an important place in the community as a 
banker, a churchman and a public benefactor. 

After all this lapse of time Raffles again appeared on the 
scene, threatening him with exposure. By bribery and by threats 
Mr. Bulstrode got rid of him several times, only to find that all 
his promises to stay away were nothing but empty words. At 
last, after goading Mr. Bulstrode almost to desperation by his 
constant reappearance and importunate demands for money, 
Raffles again returns to Stone Court, which is a piece of property 
owned by Mr. Bulstrode and cared for by his servants, although 
he does not himself occupy it. There Raffles is seized by illness, 
and is taken into the house. Mr. Bulstrode, on being informed, 
goes to him, taking his physician, Dr. Lydgate. That illness 
ends in Raffles’s death, and afterwards Mr. Bulstrode is accused 
of being his murderer. To all intents and purposes he was his 
murderer. 

A criminal act so extreme would seem to place Mr. Bulstrode 
entirely outside the pale of the society in which you and I move, 
gentle reader, and you may wonder why I am taking the pains to 
discuss anything so horrible and so foreign to any of us. It is 
for the simple reason that if you or I had by similar courses of 
reasoning worked ourselves into Mr. Bulstrode’s attitude of mind 
at the time he committed this crime, we should probably have done 
the same thing. What is still more startling, we are enabled to 
see by the torchlight of George Eliot’s genius that the reason- 
ing processes which made this crime possible to Mr. Bulstrode 
are those into which we are all more or less in danger of falling. 
In the first evolution of sin, its products, if not fair, may be suffi- 
ciently well-favored to pass in good society. Often it is only 
when sin has conceived that it manifestly brings forth death. I 
have, therefore, undertaken this study, under the guidance of a 
mind that is gifted with a marvelous insight into the springs of 
human action, hoping to find out more clearly what sin really is, 
and how it is to be avoided. 
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We are immediately struck by the fact that it was so fatally 
easy for Mr. Bulstrode to become a murderer when the tempta- 
tion suggested itself, and we are appalled to discover that he did 
not realize what he had done until after he had done it, and the 
judgment of other people had brought it home to him. 

Yet he undoubtedly held himself responsible. Let me recall 
the circumstances. The murder was not a bloody one, requiring 
instruments of violence. It was of a far more subtle character 
than the murder committed by Lady Macbeth and her husband, 
for it was not deliberately planned, and at the time of its com- 
mittal, as we have said, Mr. Bulstrode was not a conscious mur- 
derer. Raffles was very ill, as a result of his long-continued dis- 
sipations. Dr. Lydgate, it is true, had some hope that the patient 
might recover, but no one could be sure. The doctor did not 
believe in the practice followed at the time of treating the vic- 
tims of alcoholic poisoning with more alcohol and with large doses 
of opium. Accordingly, he directed Mr. Bulstrode, since the 
latter announced his intention of caring personally for the sick 
man, not to use any liquor at all, and to exercise the greatest 
caution as to the precise doses of opium to be administered, and 
as to just when they should cease ; and so long as Mr. Bulstrode 
himself took care of the patient he obeyed orders. He felt that, 
if he did this, there was no harm in wishing for Raffles’s death as 
a very desirable thing to happen. That is, he intended to desire 
it, but he did not intend to do anything to carry out the desire. 
The tragedy of the situation was that everything he had done and 
thought for years had tended to make that desire so vivid, so 
dominating, so all-absorbing, that when the crucial test came all 
other motives were like bloodless, nerveless spectres in compari- 
son. He had wrought himself into such a state of mind that he 
was undertaking a psychological impossibility in supposing that 
he could desire Raffles’s death without doing anything to fur- 
ther it. : 

Let us examine the attending circumstances still further. 
Raffles grew worse, but still Dr. Lydgate hoped for his recovery. 
Mr. Bulstrode tended the patient faithfully, until he himself was 
so much worn that he felt justified in handing the case over to 
the housekeeper while he took some rest. He told Mrs. Abel 
how much opium to give at a dose, and retired to his room. 
After an hour or so it occurred to him that he had forgotten to 
tell her when to stop giving the opium. He started to go to her, 
and then hesitated. Who knew whether Lydgate’s prescription 
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was the right one? He was acting contrary to the consensus of 
medical opinion at the time. Certainly he had repeatedly reached 
favorable results by doing so. Here were two suggestions leading 
in two opposite directions; but Mr. Bulstrode’s desire for Raf- 
fles’ death caused him to slur the first, and emphasize and 
dwell upon the second, until it had the superior attractive power. 
The patient was getting worse, and Lydgate had himself said that 
treatment had often hastened death in such cases. Why might 
not this hold true of his own treatment in this case? To be sure, 
Lydgate knew he was worse, and yet had made no essential 
change in his orders. Again, to the man whose life was be- 
coming one quiver of desire to be rid of his adversary, the first 
suggestion was alive and powerful ; the second, a mere phantom. 
Upon this, Mrs. Abel, the housekeeper, came and rapped at his 
door. Her presence offered a suggestion, and thrust upon him 
an opportunity, to discontinue the opium. But what she came to 
urge was that he would allow her to give the patient brandy, be- 
cause he declared he should die without it, because it was just 
what her poor master needed when he died, and because it would 
seem a little stingy in Mr. Bulstrode if he refused. He did not 
refuse, though his consent was given only after a struggle with 
himself ; yet the next morning he rose and prayed in good faith, 
for, as we are told, “ he had not yet unraveled in his thought the 
confused promptings of the last four-and-twenty hours.” At the 
same time, when he went into Raffles’s room, and found him in 
the sleep of death, he took the precaution to hide the empty 
opium vial, and to put the brandy bottle away. 

George Eliot makes it clear that in this case, as in the case of 
Tito Melema,! the motives that led Mr. Bulstrode to put an end 
to Raffles had been in the making for years, and that he had been 
the maker of them, so that the pivotal point of his responsibility 
lay in the past rather than at the time when he actually com- 
mitted the sin. To a less degree than with Tito, but vividly none 
the less, there is exemplified in Mr. Bulstrode the automatic 
working of a controlling idea, which, after it has once been 
allowed to fill the mind, determines action without any further 
intervention of the will. Moral self-hypnotization stands out as 
an awful actuality in the life of both of these men. At the cru- 
cial moments of their lives they were like helpless babes in the 
grasp of motives, which, long entertained as welcome guests, had 


1 See article on “ Tito Melema,” by the author, The New World, Decem- 
ber, 1895. 
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become masters. In the homely but never-to-be-forgotten phrase 
of the mountain white, quoted by President W. G. Frost : “ Yeou 
cayn’t help a-hevin’ bad thoughts come into yer heads, but yeou 
haint no necessity fer ter set ’em a cheer.” Modern psychology 
has made it clear that the intent involved in attention constitutes 
the sole field of voluntary action. So far as a man fails to con- 
trol his ideas, he has no self-control. 

Mr. Bulstrode differs from Tito Melema in that his moral 
nature shows signs of life up to the last. He never entirely ceases 
to question and struggle. Intellectually, at least, he always sees, 
as Tito ultimately failed to do, that there is another and a better 
way. His conscience, although radically diseased, has still escaped 
his own suicidal hand. The story does not follow him much be- 
yond Raffles’ death and the ensuing experiences, which withered 
up all his pride and vainglory and false reasonings, leaving his 
naked soul exposed in all its pathetic deformity ; but we feel that 
the green shoots of a beautiful new life may yet spring from this 
gnarled and twisted old stock. There is, then, an element of 
hope about Mr. Bulstrode’s character, visible even to our ken, 
that is hidden in the case of Tito. Moreover, the character of 
Mr. Bulstrode was not like that of the ease-loving Greek, to whom 
it was comparatively easy to believe that whatever gave him the 
most pleasure was justifiable. Mr. Bulstrode was more of the 
Puritan type, at least so far as a strong religious nature was con- 
cerned. The mental processes that he went through, which made 
him a possible murderer, are, therefore, well worth the study of 
those who have a fervent belief in God, and an inherited respect 
for the moral imperative. Again, Tito arrived at a point where 
he deliberately intended murder. Mr. Bulstrode never did. He 
intended to obey the doctor’s orders. In describing his state of 
mind, our author writes: “A man vows, and yet will not cast away 
the means of breaking his vow. Is it that he distinctly means to 
break it? Not at all; but the desires which tend to break it are 
at work in him dimly [the underscoring is mine], and make their 
way into his imagination, and relax his muscles in the very mo- 
ments when he is telling himself over again the reasons for his 
vow.” 

This last passage suggests a question that has come to the front, 
since George Eliot wrote, much more definitely than before. It 
is this: What is the influence of the so-called secondary, reflex, 
subwaking consciousness on the waking, voluntary and primary 
self? Hypnotic experiments have thrown much light on the sub- 
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ject. There is, perhaps, no psychological question that is so alive 
with potentialities as the question of the influence of suggestion, 
especially in education. Dr. Sidis, of New York, in his book on 
“The Phenomena of Suggestion,” records the case of Rev. I. C. 
Hanna—a gentleman who received a severe blow, and lost, in 
consequence, all waking memory of his previous life, although in 
his dreams it returned to him; that is, his whole past dropped 
into the keeping of the secondary, subconscious self. He was the 
merest infant when awake. Asleep, his dreams were those of 
maturity. Dr. Sidis’ task was to try to reéstablish the connec- 
tions between the two selves, and at last he was triumphantly 
successful in doing it, so that the life of the patient again became 
continuous and normal. For the purposes of this paper, at least, 
it is not necessary to attach any more mysterious meaning to the 
subwaking self than to suppose that it represents what Professor 
James calls the “ penumbra” or “ fringe” of consciousness ; that 
is, those dim areas of consciousness which lie outside the range 
of attention, and the definite ideas that result from it. Being 
vastly wider in extent than the waking life of the soul, this misty 
region is a constant. and potent “highway of suggestion,” as 
Dr. Sidis claims. The problem before us is the exact opposite 
of that which presented itself to Dr. Sidis. He was trying to 
establish broken, but desirable, connections between the waking 
and subwaking self. What we want to do is to try to find out 
how Mr. Bulstrode could separate himself from the penumbra of 
dim desires that was working his ruin. Here the question is not 
of the restoration of a desirable past, but of the disaggregation 
of an undesirable past. Dr. Sidis tried to make a true past vivid, 
in order to unite it with the present life. It is for us to discover 
how a false past, by becoming patently false, can be thrown off. 
If we can get any light on this, it may help to save us from moral 
disaster, not perhaps so blatant as that which overwhelmed Mr. 
Bulstrode, but none the less real. 

There is another clue that offers itself. Plato discovered that 
the state represents the life of the individual, spelled in large, 
and hence easily read, letters. The idea that the life of the indi- 
vidual is a kind of epitome of the life of the race has permeated 
modern thought in many directions. Let us see whether the 
religious and moral evolution of the race will not help us to inter- 
pret the religious and moral development of Mr. Bulstrode. We 
shall find that our two clues interweave, being distinct causes that 
nevertheless yield the same results. 
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We have noted that in Mr. Hanna’s case a severe physical 


shock separated him from his past life. Dr. Sidis points out that’ 


amnesia, or forgetfulness of the past, may be produced by an in- 
tense emotional shock. At the end of Mr. Bulstrode’s story, we 
find him in the clutches of a confused mass of diseased motives. 
Some terrific shock is necessary to rid him of this influence. 
What form can it take? How might he have freed himself, and 
how, in part, was he freed from the mesh of bad motives in which 
he had entangled himself? 

It is evident that a break with his past commenced as soon as 
the obscure penumbra of desire began to be brought into the full 
focus of attentive consciousness. Brave old John Knox once 
wrote: “ From Isaiah, Jeremiah and other inspired writers, I 
have learned to call a fig a fig, and a spade a spade.” 

It is this process that we are to trace in Mr. Bulstrode; and 
our guide must be the development of the racial conception of 
God and of sin, as exhibited in some great type—the deyelop- 
ment, for example, of the Hebrews, as presented in the Old 
Testament. It is startling to see how closely the evolution in 
Mr. Bulstrode’s mind follows the historical evolution. The 
Israelites were slow to realize that sin was of such a nature as to 
isolate them from their god. They believed that Yahweh and 
the nation were bound in the bundle of life together, and that it 


was as much for his interests as for theirs to preserve them in 


prosperity. How mistaken they were the whole company of the 
prophets, from Elijah down to Jeremiah, tried in vain to show, 
and only the political extinction of their nation finally brought it 
home to them. 

To Nicholas Bulstrode a like truth was first brought home by 
the ruin of his reputation. The process began when the disgrace- 
ful Raffles claimed him as an accomplice and an intimate com- 
panion. ‘“ By Jove, Nick, it’s you!” was the familiar greeting 
that horrified the ears of this distinguished philanthropist and 
eminent Christian. It went further when he encountered the 
openly expressed scorn of so good a man as Will Ladislaw. Ris- 
ing in the early morning, with its chaste and glowing blossoms, 
and “the heart of peace” in its very noises, Mr. Bulstrode finds 


1 The temptation can hardly be resisted to point out, in passing, that so far 
forth we have a curious exemplification, in the case of Mr. Bulstrode, of Mr. 
Padmore’s theory and others’, that the various traits of the subconscious self 
are instances of survival or reversion, being similar to what we know of the 
primitive mind. 
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his nature all out of tune. Finally, the upright Caleb Garth 
refuses to work for him any longer; Lydgate returns a sum of 
money recently borrowed of him; his fellow-townsmen pass him 
by on the other side; and, worst of all, fear takes hold on his 
soul in the presence of the wife of his love, lest she should de- 
nounce and cast him off as a murderer. 

Sin is consciousness of God, says a recent writer, and speaks 
profoundly. Sin is the consciousness of God, but it is also an 
awful consciousness of a voluntary isolation from God. The con- 
viction of sin is the homesickness of the spirit. The old Greek 
definition of death —the flight of a lone soul to a lone God — is 
applicable only to a soul that is dead in sin. The famous Spen- 
cerian definition of life, namely, the adjustment of inner to outer 
relations, is applicable to all life, including the life of the spirit. 
Sin means want of harmony with our environment, which is God. 
Mr. Bulstrode found himself out of harmony with harmony ; at 
war with the “heart of peace” in nature; with a wall of separa- 
tion built up between him and the fellow-men whom he honored 
and the wife whom he loved. God, up to this time, had been 
more or less of an abstraction to him, and hence sin, we are told, 
had appeared a question of doctrine and inward penitence —a 
matter between himself and an invisible power from whom par- 
don seemed an easy matter; but now the time had come when 
this wraith of a deity appears in “ unmanageable solidity ” — to 
apply one of our author’s expressions. He appeared in Raffles’ 
easy assumption of comradeship, which was like a judgment of 
excommunication. He appeared in the disapproval of better men, 
which was “as the beginning of death” to Mr. Bulstrode, as soon 
as he was unable to persuade himself that they did not “ hate him 
out of enmity to truth,” that is, as soon as he acknowledged their 
judgment as just, and so as embodying absolute justice. He ap- 
peared at last in Mr. Bulstrode’s social ruin; and to the aston- 
ished eyes of the self-deluded man it became clear that the 
furtherance of the divine glory was not identical with the justifica- 
tion of his personal ambition, as he had firmly persuaded himself 
was the case. His excuse for his ill-gotten wealth had always 
been that he had employed it for the sake of promoting the 
interests of the deity —as an “implement for tilling his garden.” 
He claimed that he used his gifts for God’s purposes. He con- 
stantly identified himself with the truth that is hated by an evil 
generation — men whose destinies, as our author puts it, belonged, 
in his view, “ to the unmapped regions not taken under the provi- 
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dential government, except, perhaps, in an imperfect, colonial 
way.” 

So Yahweh was first regarded as the national god of IJsrael 
exclusively, whose interests were so bound up in the people’s 
interests that he could not afford to allow any great calamity to 
befall them. Only through the long travail of political extinction 
and captivity was born the thought of God — the judge of all the 
earth, who would first of all do right. Out of the enshrouding 
mists of self-deception into the light of conscious recognition there 
emerged in Nicholas Bulstrode’s mind the thought of God, high 
and lifted up, the Holy One who inhabiteth eternity. It was a 
vision as real as that of the first Isaiah in the temple, and, like 
Isaiah, Mr. Bulstrode, in the light of that vision, began to under- 
stand what unclean lips meant, and that the unclean lips were his 
own. The revelation came as a terrible shock, but in no other 
way could the inexorable fetters be shattered with which he had 
been bound by the ghostly fingers of his dim desires. 

In the past this man had been on as easy terms with his God as 
the Israelites were with theirs, before the prophets, rightly called 
* storm-petrels ”’ of destiny, uttered their warning cries. He be- 
lieved as naively as ever Israel did that the deity was to be pro- 
pitiated by gifts and bribed by presents. A like notion is held 
by his contemporaries. For example, Peter Featherstone tried in 
his will to make it impossible that Stone Court should ever pass 
out of his family, and by that same will he had left money for 
the creation of some almshouses to be named for him. When 
Stone Court was sold to strangers, as it was, an old lady remarks: 
** Dear, dear! then the Almighty could have been none so pleased 
with the almshouses after all.” In similar wise, Mr. Bulstrode 
felt the necessity of purchasing the divine favor and of squaring 
accounts with the deity in regard to business methods, which per- 
sisted at times in looking smoochy even to himself, even after 
thirty years of mental whitewashing. Hence he established a 
hospital for the sick and engaged in various philanthropic under- 
takings. When exposure threatened him he cast about him to 
see by what means he could stay the rod, and made a real and 
difficult sacrifice in confessing to Will Ladislaw (who was the 
son of his first wife’s daughter) and offering money restitution. 
This act was almost as external as the building of the hospital. 
It presupposed a deity no higher than an oriental’ despot, whose 
favor he could curry and whose protection he could win by an ex- 
ternal gift, painfully costly, to be sure, but still quite distinct from 
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the giver. He did not see the difference between penance and 
penitence, because he did not understand that the infinite God is 
Lord of the whole man and not merely of his external acts. 

There was yet another aspect of Mr. Bulstrode’s external idea 
of sin. It was in his doctrine of salvation by faith. Intellectu- 
ally and emotionally he had been eminent as a Christian. Re- 
ligious phrases sat easily on his tongue. As we have seen, he had 
an early bent toward religion, and had even thought at one time 
that he would be a preacher. He had been in the habit of speak- 
ing to edification in prayer meetings, and he had taken no little 
satisfaction in being addressed as Brother Bulstrode. Believing 
the deity to be as eager for his own glory as he himself was for 
his, this man was actually persuaded that the more he sinned the 
more brilliant would be the scope offered for the divine forgive- 
ness. “Iam sinful and naught —a vessel to be consecrated by 
use — but use me!” was his habitual prayer. He was doctri- 
nally convinced that “ there was a total absence of merit in him- 
self.” But that conviction, as our author points out, “ may be 
held with intense satisfaction when the depth of our sinning is 
but a measure of the divine forgiveness, and a clenching proof that 
we are the peculiar instruments of the divine intention.” Surely, 
from this, the point I am trying to make must become clear. Only 
by an analysis of sin, which should strip off this halo of saintly 
draperies that had hidden from him its ugliness, could Nicholas 
Bulstrode be freed from its deadly influences. 

As the Yahweh of the Old Testament cries out in an agony of 
denial: “I hate, I despise your feasts, and I will take no delight 
in your solemn assemblies,” so the God of modern Christianity, 
whose form has been marred more than any man’s, seems to make 
moan: “I hate, I despise your works of merit, and I will take no 
delight in your doctrine of salvation by faith.” In the one case 
as in the other, God is conceived of as a god afar off, as Lord of 
the works of our hands, of our loftiest conceptions, of the emo- 
tional glow we call devotion, but not of the inner springs of ac- 
tion. ‘The Lord he is God, and there is none beside him ”’ is as 
revolutionary a sentiment to-day as in the times of Deuteronomy. 
Perhaps no doctrine has ever been handled with more unhallowed 
hands than the Pauline doctrine of faith. The apostle taxes all 
the resources of language to show that what he means by faith is 
the laying hold of the divine life with heart and soul and mind 
and strength. It means the throwing open of every door and 
window of the spirit to receive its Lord. Nothing short of this 
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doctrine of faith will ever make us monotheists. Nothing short 
of it will ever reveal to us what is meant by an immanent God. 
As libertarians have applied the lever in the wrong place, and 
have emphasized the choice of action instead of the choice of mo- 
tives in the making that finally determine action, so Christians 
have applied the lever in the wrong place, and have supposed that 
if they admitted God into their external actions, or, by a fatal 
misconstruction of salvation through Christ, that if they simply 
“believed,” it was all that was necessary, thus piously withdraw- 
ing from the field of action altogether, and relinquishing to the 
deity all further responsibility as to the salvation of their souls. 
The ordinary doctrine of salvation by faith may leave the real 
man as untouched as does the doctrine of salvation by works. 
Practically the one conception is no more external than the other, 
and the two, instead of being antithetical, belong to the same 
genus, if not to the same species, of ideas. There is not much to 
choose between the atheism of these doctrines. Both shut God 
out of his world. 

Mr. Bulstrode, thanks to his better nature, saw at times that he 
was wrong, and when ruin threatened he dreaded it sincerely as 
an injury not only to himself but to the sacred cause which he 
had espoused. The pitiful struggle between this higher but 
weaker self and the lower dictatorial self, that could not altogether 
annihilate its adversary, as we have seen, never ceased. It was 
like the fight of a Goliath with a David, but a Goliath that re- 
peatedly bound the too-active stripling and exulted over him with 
the arrogance of brute force. Mr. Bulstrode had desired to be a 
better man for years, but it was an emasculated desire. On his 
startled ear must first fall the awful summons to go and sell all 
that he had, to cut off that fatal past from his life, thongh it were 
like plucking out a quivering eye from its socket, if he would save 
his soul. Isolate, or die the death of isolation! Such was the 
alternative. Calamity forced this man back into the innermost 
tribunal of his own soul, and he found God there, but the face of 
God was hidden from him. His incomplete monotheism had made 
him suppose that there were heights and depths where God was 
not. He came to know that there were no heights or depths 
whither he could flee to escape that divine presence that enveloped 
him like a spiritual atmosphere — an atmosphere that he must die 
for the lack of, and yet an atmosphere that he, sin-sick, somehow 
could not breathe. We have seen, then, that first of all the smoky 


notion, smelling of the brimstone of the pit — the notion that sin 
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meant a political partnership with the deity — had to come out into 
the clear light of God’s day, revealing sin as a deadly barrier of 
isolation, and Mr. Bulstrode’s own soul as cut off from the land of 
the living. 

The feeling of separation terrifies and sometimes hardens. It 
must change into a feeling of loneliness and longing before we 
know what sin means. The uncompanioned soul must be drawn 
with the cords of vicarious suffering and forgiving love before it 
comprehends sin. 

Turning again to the history of Israel we find the people, to- 
ward the close of the exile, gradually awakening to the idea that 
the righteous of the nation, personified in the second Isaiah as a 
servant of Yahweh, are suffering for the sins of the nation, In 
Chap. liii. it is as if those who had been blind were suddenly 
granted vision. They are looking upon an upright man whom 
they have caused to suffer cruelly and undeservedly ; and, as 
they gaze on this wounded and tortured soul, it suddenly dawns 
_ upon them that they are the real transgressors, that to them be- 
long, by right, the sufferings which he has endured. What could 
avail to recall and reclaim those who had sinned, if not this over- 
whelming consciousness, that the man whom they had so deeply 
injured had been wounded for their transgressions and bruised 
for their iniquities? What could cause them to long for God, if 
not such an exhibition as this of the beauty of holiness? Forth- 
with we find that what is said of the servant is reiterated of Yah- 
weh himself !— as the servant bears the griefs and sins of many, 
so the living God has borne Israel from the womb (Isaiah xlvi. 
2f.). Like a travailing woman, Yahweh pants and gasps with 
pain, in order that he may lead the blind by a way they know not 
(Isaiah xlii. 14 f.). God himself has become the incarnate God. 
He has taken upon himself the sins and sufferings of humanity. 
In tears, in blood, in loneliness and in pain, this God of the 
second Isaiah has wrought for the salvation of his people. Bear- 
ing the scars of centuries he stretches out his pierced hands and 
says: “QO Israel, thou canst not be forgotten of me... for I 
have redeemed thee.” ! As the vision of the seer sweeps back- 
ward over the past ages of Israel’s national history he sees God 
treading alone the winepress of the disciplinary education by 
which his beloved must be redeemed, suffering with them, dying 
for them a thousand deaths, until at last he stands revealed, the 
righteous God of all nations, whose thoughts are heaven-high 
1 See G. A. Smith, The Book of Isaiah, v. 2, c. 8, 11. 
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above the thoughts of men, and yet a God who, in his love and 
pity, still bears his people as of old. 

We have seen that Mr. Bulstrode had to learn that God was 
no partial oriental despot, whose favor could be bought by the 
particular clique he happened to favor, but that he was the God 
of Mr. Bulstrode’s neighbors as well as of himself, the judge of 
all the earth, who would do right. Trembling and stricken before 
the knowledge of his sin thus disclosed to him, this man was des- 
tined to be pierced still deeper by the iron of revelation, yes, to 
his very heart of hearts. It was when the terrible fear came to 
him that after his wife knew all, he might “never see her face 
with affection in it again.” It was an awful moment, that mo- 
ment which brought her to him just after she had heard the story 
and heard it from others. He did not dare to raise his eyes to 
hers until he felt her hand laid on his hand, and heard her voice 
saying solemnly but kindly, “ Look up, Nicholas!” On this he 
burst out crying, and they cried together. As time went on we 
find that the sight of her suffering caused him deep distress ; that 
“he ached at the sight of that grief-worn face which two months 
before had been bright and blooming,” but now “ had aged to 
keep sad company with his own withered features.” The wife of 
his love was being bruised for his iniquities. She does not ask 
whether he is guilty, and he cannot shake off his lifelong habit of 
concealment sufficiently to tell her, lest the sure knowledge shall 
cause even her loyal gentleness to recoil from his touch. Some- 
time, when he is dying, he thinks he may be able to tell her all. 
What actually did happen afterwards between these two we are 
not told. But the conviction grows that in this woman’s soul the 
love that many waters cannot quench or floods drown has taken 
up its abode. The author does not extend the radii of experience 
beyond the circle of human affection, but in this human love that 
she has depicted there is something so divine that the scales fall 
from our eyes, and, behold, the lines she has traced for us sweep 
out and sweep on into the immensities of the eternal love that 
yearns over the children of men, and will never give up one of its 
own to perish. 

Only as Nicholas Bulstrode, or any other, can catch a vision of 
this eternal love that hungers and thirsts with its beloved, that 
agonizes and lays down its life for the loved one, no matter how 
often it has been tortured by misunderstanding and grieved by 
unfaithfulness, that cannot rest satisfied with all the wealth that 
the earth contains so long as a single soul is wandering alone in 
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the darkness and cold — only as a far-off and abstract God thus 
becomes concrete can we know the reality of sin as treachery, such 
treachery as makes us shudder at the thought of it. 

This study has not accomplished its full purpose if it has not 
shown us how easy it is for us all, in some sense, to walk hand in 
hand with such as Nicholas Bulstrode on the brink of an abyss, 
the horror of which we do not realize because we do not stop to 
look down into it. Seeing this, perhaps the blossoms of under- 
standing and sympathy may flower in our hearts even for those 
who seem hopelessly to slip over the edge, blossoms like the wild 
roses blooming at a certain prison door which seemed to Haw- 
thorne like a token to the condemned criminal “that the deep 
heart of nature could pity and be kind to him.” 


JuLia H. GuLuiver. 
Rockrorp CoLLEGE, Rockrorp, IL. 





THE SYNOPTIC QUESTION. 


THE problem arising from the relation to one another of our 
first three canonical Gospels, known as the synoptics, has been 
under investigation by New Testament students for more than a 
century. That it is still regarded with an interested and search- 
ing scrutiny is due to the fact that it presents other aspects and 
relations than such as belong to a mere literary puzzle. The pro- 
tracted discussion of the question has shown its close connection 
with the origin of the Gospels, the interpretation of the teaching 
and life of Jesus, and the study of primitive Christian ideas and 
tendencies. Through the solution of it lies the way to an under- 
standing of New Testament theology and of the beginnings of 
Christian history. The synoptic exegesis is, moreover, controlled 
by the attitude assumed toward this unique problem in literature, 
and no work of importance in this department has for a long time 
been produced that has not proceeded upon conclusions drawn 
from its investigation. The limits of this essay do not admit of a 
critical review of the hypotheses proposed in the discussion of the 
synoptic question. The most of these may be regarded as rejected, 
if rejection is denoted by the failure to secure an increasing sup- 
port. This is true of the hypothesis of an original Gospel as- 
sumed as the written source of the three; of that of oral tradi- 
tion regarded as furnishing the material common to the synoptic 
writers, which, while accounting for the differences in the records, 
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failed satisfactorily to explain the prominent fact of the verbal 
agreements ; and of that of reciprocal dependence or use as an ex- 
clusive hypothesis, those later written depending upon the earlier, 
Mark upon Matthew and Luke, as an “epitome” of these, or 
Luke upon the other two. 

Among the principal phenomena presented in the synoptic ques- 
tion may be mentioned here a few, denoting some of the prevail- 
ing unities and diversities. Upona merely cursory view the reader 
will note a general unity of plan, in the three records, of the public 
ministry of Jesus—the baptism of John, the temptation, the 
teaching and healing in Galilee, the sending out of the apostles, 
the great declaration of the Messiahship, the journey to Jerusa- 
lem, the solemn entrance into the city, the assertion of authority 
in the temple, Gethsemane, the betrayal, the trial, the crucifixion, 
and the resurrection. Within this general outline common to the 
three synoptisis there are striking differences in the arrangement 
of the materials apparent in the divergent order of events and in 
the setting of discourses and short sayings by one writer in con- 
nections that give them a sense contrary to that imposed upon 
them by the position assigned them by another. In the reporting 
of events and sayings there is often a remarkable agreement of 
two and even of the three evangelists in the use of the same Greek 
words and in parallelisms of grammatical construction and of con- 
tents — an agreement that suggests dependence of one upon an- 
other or upon a common source. On the other hand, the three or 
two of them often diverge to such a degree in the choice of words, 
in phraseology, in the sense conveyed, as almost to exclude the 
hypothesis of their acquaintance with one another’s reports or 
with the same oral or written sources, while Matthew and Luke 
contain sections peculiar to each of them. The problem presents 
other aspects and complications in the individuality of the writers 
expressed in the different interests, points of view, and tendencies 
represented. Writing without a purely biographical purpose and 
without the control of an historical interest, sense, and perspec- 
tive, they present deviations determined by personal predilections, 
theories of what should have been, hopes and expectations, con- 
ceptions of the person and mission of Jesus that had been a gen- 
eration or two in process of development, doctrines of the church 
that was beginning to be —in general by influences remote from 
and foreign to the actual life lived by Jesus and the aims and in- 
terests by which it was controlled. It is evident that the recog- 
nition of these personal peculiarities of interest and tendency in 
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the synoptists is an important factor in the solution of the problem 
in question, since the attempt to account for all the variations 
arising thence by theories of the sources must require a violent 
and arbitrary treatment of them. 

The hypothesis for the explanation of these phenomena, now 
most in favor, if we may judge from the constantly increasing 
number of investigators who come forward in its support, is that 
‘ which assumes the priority of Mark, with or without the subsidi- 
ary hypothesis of a primitive Mark, the incorporation of the Mark- 
source in Matthew and Luke, and the use in these two of a source 
known as the Zogia or a collection of the sayings of Jesus, pos- 
sibly the one referred to by Papias (about A. D. 150) as composed 
by Matthew in Aramaic. With this “two-source” hypothesis 
some combine a modification of the “ use-hypothesis ” in so far as 
to admit a use by Matthew of Luke or by Luke of Matthew,! 
according as the third or the first Gospel is assigned to an earlier 
date. Whether or no it be decided that other sources, oral or 
written or both, must be assumed, two things have become evident 
at the. present stage of the investigation: 1. That the complicated 
synoptic problem cannot be solved by an inflexible hypothesis 
alone, whether that of an original Gospel, of oral tradition, of 
“use,” or of two sources; 2. That the sources, whether oral or 
written, employed by the evangelists were not regarded by them 
as too sacred to be modified or supplemented, and that we must 
allow for the influence of the “ personal equation” in their case 
to the extent that they controlled their sources, and adapted them 
to their conception of the history, besides sometimes resorting to 
more or less happy constructions of their own. An illustration 
of the first point is furnished in the solution proposed by Dr. 
Pfleiderer, who, while assuming the priority of Mark and in general 
constructing Luke from Mark, and Matthew (believed to be the 
latest of the three) from Mark and Luke, finds other sources 
probably necessary to the explanation of some of the phenomena. 
Illustrations of the second point will present themselves as we 
proceed. 

The priority of Mark has been so firmly established by the 
researches of Weisse, Wilke, Holtzmann, B. Weiss, Weizsicker, 
Wernle, and many other scholars that it may be said in the words 
of Holtzmann that “there is no longer a Mark-hypothesis.” The 


1 The use of the names “ Matthew,” “ Mark,” and “ Luke” for the authors 
of the synoptic Gospels is for brevity, and does not imply that the men so 
named were the writers of our canonical Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
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grounds of this conclusion are substantially the following: The 
whole of Mark, with a few unimportant exceptions, has been taken 
up into the other two Gospels; the order of events in Mark, when 
compared with Matthew and Luke, bears incontestably the stamp 
of originality. ‘ At this point lies the real strength of the Mark- 
hypothesis,” says Holtzmann; “here it has never been shaken, 
in fact hardly seriously attacked, to say nothing of its having been 
refuted.” When allowance has been made for Matthew’s arti- 
ficial arrangement (according to subject-matter, numerical sym- 
bolism, ete.), his order becomes substantially that of Mark. Luke 
also follows this fundamental order with substantial uniformity 
except in the little interpolation (vi. 20-viii. 3) and in the great 
interpolation (ix. 51—xviii. 14), from both of which he comes back 
to it. The material of the narrative appears in Mark “in its 
simplest ground-form.” The career of Jesus with respect'to his 
manifestation as Messiah has a steady and consistent course down 
to the great question at Czsarea Philippi, “‘ Who doye say that I 
am ?” which elicits Peter’s confession ; while in Matthew the whole 
matter is broken and distorted by previous declarations and con- 
fessions that render the culminating episode meaningless. It is 
the demoniaes who, by reason of their supposed supernatural in- 
sight, in Mark first recognize Jesus as the Messiah, instead of the 
disciples in Matthew. In each instance Mark represents Jesus as 
commanding them to be silent. Matthew, on the contrary, some- 
times omits this injunction, and again inconsistently represents 
Jesus as commanding men whom he has healed in the presence of 
a multitude of witnesses to tell no one! If Mark’s originality is 
apparent in the consistent course of his narrative, the secondary 
character of Matthew is shown in representing Jesus as openly 
announced as the Son of God at the baptism (“‘ This is my Son,” 
instead of Mark’s “ Thou art my Son”), and then as endeavoring 
to conceal his Messiahship from the people. Mark’s intelligible 
narrative (iii. 10-12) that on a certain occasion Jesus, followed 
by a great multitude, healed many of them, and commanded the 
unclean spirits who hailed him as the Son of God not to make 
him known, is abbreviated by Matthew (xii. 15 ff.) so that, appar- 
ently from either his negligent reading or his defective recollec- 
tion, he reports that Jesus healed aii the multitude and then 
enjoined upon them not to make him known. 

The dependence of Matthew as a secondary narrative upon 
Mark is capable of so clear a demonstration by a critical compari- 
son of the two records that little difficulty is created by the ab- 
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sence from the former of eight brief sections contained in the 
latter — Jesus in the synagogue at Capernaum, the retirement to 
a desert place (i. 21-28, 35-38); the parable of the seed (iv. 
26-29) ; the healing of a deaf-mute (vii. 32-37) ; the cure of the 
blind man at Bethsaida (viii. 22-26); the miracle-worker who 
was not a disciple (ix. 388-40) ; the first visit in the temple (xi. 11) ; 
and the widow’s mite (xii. 41-44). Explanations of the omission 
of these sections, more or less ingenious and plausible, have been 
offered, but they all proceed upon the assumption that we know 
more than we can know of Matthew’s knowledge of his sources 
and his manner of using them. In any case the omission has little 
weight against the hypothesis of Matthew’s dependence upon 
Mark. Just as the argument for dependence, drawn from the 
arrangement, is not invalidated but rather strengthened by occa- 
sional changes, transpositions, and insertions, so a detailed exam- 
ination of the texts of the two records shows the same relation 
despite the liberty that Matthew takes with his source. The two 
phenomena, dependence and freedom, appear side by side in the 
reports of the sayings of Jesus. In a few cases Matthew gives 
exact verbal parallels with Mark, along with an occasional addi- 
tion of a word or phrase. But in the majority of instances he 
employs synonymous words, as xovoptds for xovs, xadds roveiv for 
dyaGov roveiv, ete., inserts terms peculiar to him, Bacvrcia tov oipavav, 
Bac.r<ia tod warpés pov for BactX«ia tov Geov, and makes other verbal 
changes, tots dvOparos, for instance, instead of Tots viols Tov dvOpwrwv.- 
He often proceeds as if Mark’s text were not grammatically or 
rhetorically acceptable to him, and changes it in the interest of a 
smoother or more condensed construction. Two interesting ex- 
amples of this are presented in xii. 31 compared with Mark iii. 
28, 29, and xxi. 22 compared with Mark xi. 24. He also some- 
times furnishes a more elegant construction by substituting the 
adversative particle 5¢ for Mark’s «ad (xiii. 12, xvi. 26). 

A few examples must suffice of changes in the sayings of Jesus 
in Matthew by which a different sense or coloring from Mark’s is 
given to them. Here may be mentioned the Judaistic coloring in 
the story of the woman of Canaan (xv. 21-28; Mark vii. 24-30). 
In Matthew are omitted Mark’s words, “ Let the children first be 
filled,’ which leave room for the Gentiles afterward, for ot yap éorwv 
xaddv is substituted the stronger éfeorv, and the saying is added, 
“Tam not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
He who will maintain that the originality is on the side of Matthew 
here must concede that Jesus conceived of his mission in this 
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sense, or was so represented in the oldest source. But a change 
by Matthew, and that an awkward one, is denoted inthe intro- 
duction where, following Mark, he makes Jesus go into (cis) the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon, and then, as if Jesus could not have 
done this in accordance with his prohibition to his disciples (x. 5), 
the evangelist represents the woman as coming out (éfeAdoica) of 
those regions. Matthew’s fondness for citations from the Old 
Testament sometimes leads him to introduce them clumsily in 
connections in which they appear plainly to be additions to Mark’s 
narrative. The quotation from Hosea, “I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice,” is twice employed where it evidently has no appli- 
cation to the subject (ix. 13, xii. 7). Sometimes it is uncertain 
whether Matthew, in his additions to Mark, has misunderstood 
him, or has introduced material from another source, in which he 
found it in Mark’s connection. In the account of the question of 
precedence among the disciples, for example, Mark (ix. 33-37) 
introduces the child after this question is disposed of, and with a 
purpose foreign to it, while Matthew (xviii. 1-5) and Luke (ix. 
46-48) represent him as brought in by Christ as a type of hu- 
mility in connection with the matter of strife about rank. The 
result is that Matthew makes an addition about being converted 
and becoming as a little child and about humility, and then com- 
bines with them Mark’s original idea regarding receiving a little 
child and receiving Jesus himself. Thus his account becomes 
confused and almost unintelligible, and unmistakably reveals its 
secondary character. This character as well as a later date is 
evident from such an addition to Mark’s report of the eschatolo- 
gical discourse as, ‘“ And then shall many be offended, . . . and 
false prophets shall arise, . . . and the love of many shall wax 
cold” (xxiv. 10-12) —the mood not of the primitive, but of a 
later Christian generation. 

Matthew’s reports of the sayings of Jesus are not a 
perverted to a sense not implied or intimated in Mark’s record. 
The latter reports, for example, that when asked for a sign Jesus 
simply answered: “ Why does this generation seek for a sign? 
No sign shall be given to this generation” (viii. 12). Matthew 
makes him say: “ A wicked and adulterous generation seeks for 
a sign, and no sign shall be given it but the sign of Jonah” 
(xvi. 4). That by “the sign of Jonah” he has in mind the 
dogma of the resurrection is evident from xii. 39, where he inter- 
prets the words in this sense, while Luke, probably following the 
logia-source, refers them to the preaching of Jonah to the Nine- 
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vites. Matthew incorporates a part of this source, and thus con- 
fuses his account with two unrelated “signs.” An intensified 
Christology induces similar changes in words of Jesus as recorded 
by Mark. “The angels” of Mark become “his angels,” i. e., 
Christ’s, “the kingdom of God” becomes Christ’s kingdom, and 
Jesus is represented as a world-judge (xvi. 27 f., xxiv. 30). What 
but a Christological-dogmatice interest could have led to the bold 
transformation of Mark x. 17 f. in Matt. xix. 16 f.? Mark’s “ good 
teacher, what shall I do,” ete., and “ why callest thou me good?” 
are here changed into, “ teacher, what good thing shall I do,” and 
“why askest thou me concerning that which is good?” Then 
returning to Mark, he adds the words which in his connection are 
most incongruous: “ One is good.” He could not endure that 
Jesus should reject the appellation “good.” It is impossible to 
determine what could have led him to modify Mark’s report of 
Jesus’ important commandment about divorce by the addition of 
py emi mopveia (xix. 9, ef. v. 32). The fact that Luke, together 
with Mark, does not record this qualification renders it doubtful 
whether it came from Jesus. It is not recognized by Paul. 

If we apply to the words about the reason for the use of parables 
by Jesus, the canon that the more difficult and harsher repre- 
sentation is the original one, the question of originality must be 
decided in favor of Mark in the passages Mark iv. 11 f., Matt. 
xiii. 13. In the former Jesus is represented as having said that 
he spoke to the people in parables “ in order that [iva] seeing they 
may see and not perceive,” etc., while in Matthew the reason 
given is, “ therefore [84 rotro] I speak to them in parables, be- 
cause [6r:] seeing they see not,” etc. In other words, in Mark the 
purpose of the parables is to harden the hearers, while in Matthew 
this method of teaching is employed by way of adaptation to their 
defective understanding. Whether or no Mark was interpreting 
the result of Jesus’ teaching of the people by making the result 
appear as the purpose, it is probable that Matthew’s record is a 
softening of the harshness of his predecessor in which, however, 
he is not followed by Luke. So much for the synoptic question 
and the priority of Mark. Whether the reason given in Matthew 
is valid, and is one we can suppose Jesus to have given, is an- 
other matter. Why should he have said that he spoke to the 
people in parables on account of their dullness, when he had to 
explain his parables to the disciples? Was there so much differ- 
ence between them and the éxAos? Did he not address his dis- 
ciples in parables? The question may be raised whether he gave 
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either the answer in Mark or that in Matthew, and whether the 
passage in Isaiah quoted by Matthew (vv. 14, 15), did not influ- 
ence and determine both representations. Is it not probable that 
the real reason for Jesus’ use of parables lay deeper than either 
answer reaches ? 

A comparison of the narrative portions of Matthew with those 
of Mark shows no little dependence of the former upon the latter 
in material and arrangement, together with great freedom in 
vocabulary and construction. There is an evident purpose to cor- 
rect and smooth the style of the source. Examples of this proce- 
dure, too numerous to be mentioned here, have been pointed out, 
such as the substitution of rére and 6€ for xa‘; the use of the par- 
ticipial construction instead of codrdinate clauses, as jaro Aéywv 
for jaro xai Xéyer; abbreviation by means of relative clauses; 
condensation by means of the omission of redundant words and 
a change of construction. Sometimes the condensation gives 
the impression of a misunderstanding of the source, and makes 
Matthew’s narrative inconsistent with Mark’s and with itself. 
Thus Markerepresents that Herodias had a quarrel with John, 
and wished to kill him, while in Matthew it is Herod who wanted 
to put him out of the way; yet the “king” (?) is represented by 
him as “grieved” when he has an opportunity to accomplish his 
wish. Most students will find Wernle’s judgment correct, that 
here is indicated “the superficial procedure of the reviser.” 
Nothing else is denoted in Matthew’s distortion of Mark’s consistent 
account of the cure of the paralytic (ii. 3-11), where mention is 
made of letting the sick man down through the roof of a house in 
order to bring him near to Jesus, who, seeing the faith of the 
attendants, said to him, “Thy sins be forgiven thee.” Matthew 
omits the incident by which faith was shown, but returns to Mark, 
and copies “seeing their faith,” together with the declaration of 
forgiveness. 

It does not follow, from a comparison of the narrative portions 
of Mark and Matthew, that the shorter and more condensed form 
of the latter is the original, and the more extended account the 
secondary ; for Matthew often begins with Mark, omits, and 
then returns to him with a verbal agreement. Mark’s narrative 
is thus robbed of its freshness, vividness and vivacity, that is to 
say, of the traits of a primitive narration, of which naiveté and 
abundance of detail are distinctive features. In Mark one often 
finds the original story as it was told, in Matthew the same story 
after reflection and revision and dogmatism have marred it. 
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The objective changes in Matthew in comparison with Mark, 
the different treatment of the subject-matter in the narrative por- 
tions, find their most natural explanation on the hypothesis of the 
secondary character of Matthew as in part the result of a revision 
of a source. Ifa tendency to an intensification of the miracu- 
lous is the mark of a secondary writing, Matthew reveals itself as 
such in numerous instances. Such a trait as the interpretation of 
Mark’s avépes literally in the account of the feeding of the multi- 
tude and adding “besides women and children,” thus perhaps 
doubling the number fed, is a case in point. A dogmatic interest 
is manifest in the omission of the account (Mark iii. 20-22) of 
Jesus’ family (oi rap’ airod) coming to “ lay hold on him ” because 
they thought he was “ beside himself.” This episode must have 
been regarded by the writer as incompatible with his story of the 
birth-marvels. The addition to the account of the storm on the 
lake of the episode of Peter’s attempt to go to Jesus on the water 
denotes a predilection for legendary enlargements of the narrative. 
The judgment that “the absence of this story from Mark is an 
argument for the Petrine origin of its tradition” is* worthy of 
consideration. 

Another addition to this narrative is significant. Matthew 
represents that after the storm ceased the disciples “ worshiped” 
Jesus, and said, “ Of a truth thou art the Son of God.” The in- 
troduction of this confession here shows that the writer failed to 
understand the course of the history in Mark, and by this Chris- 
tological anticipation of the scene at Cesarea Philippi destroyed 
the significance of that event as it appears in Mark, where it de- 
notes a real climax. A similar anticipation leads in Matthew to 
the addition to Mark of the improbable representation that the 
woman from the “coasts of Tyre and Sidon” recognized Jesus 
as the Messiah, and hailed him as “Son of David.” Nothing can 
more clearly indicate the work of a reviser than the strange manip- 
ulation in Matthew of Mark’s account of the question of the 
sons of Zebedee as to places of honor in the kingdom. In Mark 
James and John ask the question, and receive the answer. But 
in Matthew, as if the writer were influenced by a wish to shield 
the two brothers, the mother of James and John asks for the 
honor for her sons, yet the narrative immediately returns to Mark, 
and makes Jesus pass by the mother and carry on the conversa- 
tion with the sons. 

Revision and adaptation to later conditions are indicated in the 
eschatological section, where Mark represents the question of the 
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disciples (in Mark four of them, in Matthew “the disciples” in 
general) to have related to the overthrow of the temple, while in 
Matthew it concerns “ the sign of thy coming (zapovoias) and of 
the end of the age” (roi aidvos). At the time when Matthew was 
written the interest of his readers did not centre in the overthrow 
of the temple, —a matter of history, — but was intensely strained 
toward the great 7apovoia of the Lord. In the account of the 
treachery of Judas, Matthew has followed a later tradition, or had 
recourse to invention. He departs from Mark in intensifying 
Judas’ fault by representing that he went to the chief priests and 
asked them what they would give him to betray Jesus to them. 
Then, instead of reporting with Mark simply that they gave him 
money, he specifies the sum, and later adapts it to a prophecy. It 
would appear that the sum was mentioned in order to apply the 
prophecy. This procedure has been characterized in connection 
with the account of the “ass and a colt, the foal of an ass,” 
as Matthew’s way of “making history.” The probability that 
the Old Testament prophecies furnished him the suggestions leads 
us to hesitate to refer to tradition or to regard as legendary the 
enlargements with which they are connected. The additions to the 
account of the crucifixion and its accompaniments are, however, 
distinctively legendary — the rending of rocks, the earthquake, 
the opening of graves and the appearance of the risen saints upon 
the streets of Jerusalem. The substitution of “the mother of 
Zebedee’s children”’ for Mark’s Salome among the women who 
witnessed the crucifixion is probably due to tradition. The differ- 
ence throughout from the earlier Gospel “shows the chasm be- 
tween the older and the younger tradition.” The anticipation of 
the resurrection in xxvii. 52 f. is a strange incongruity. In the 
account of the resurrection, moreover, Matthew’s omission of the 
purpose of the women in going to the grave as given in Mark, 
the anointing, is apparently due to the immediately preceding 
story, peculiar to him, of the watch set at the tomb. He reports, 
accordingly, that they went (Salome is omitted) “ to see the sep- 
ulchre.” Additional features in the legendary style are the rolling 
away of the stone by an angel, “descended from heaven,” whose 
countenance and raiment are described, the “ great earthquake,” 
connected apparently with the descent of the angel in the relation 
of effect to cause, and the overwhelming effect of the two phe- 
nomena upon the guard, who become “as dead men.” Whether 
all that follows in Matthew beyond the point at which what is 
parallel with Mark ends, viz., xxviii. 8, is a later addition made 
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by another than the writer of Matthew, must be left undecided. 
Wernle is of the opinion that “if there is anything certain, it 
is that the appearance of Jesus in Galilee did not come from 
Matthew.” He assigns it to “ the very latest” products of tradi- 
tion. There would appear, however, to be no good reason in the 
nature of the case why a writer who added so much else to Mark 
as the author of Matthew did might nof have added this. 

The relation of Luke to Mark has many features: similar to 
that of Matthew to Mark. Almost the entire narrative of Mark 
is adopted. Of the dozen or so short sections not adopted some 
are introduced in a different form in other connections, some are 
combined with other narratives, some are dropped to avoid repeti- 
tion, and some are omitted because not in accord with Luke’s 
point of view. Luke’s freedom in relation to Mark, illustrated 
in the two large gaps in his narrative corresponding to Mark vi. 
45-vili. 26 and ix. 41-x. 12, is explicable from the sources at his 
disposal referred to in his prologue. It is evident that he was no 
slavish follower or copyist of any one of them, although his gen- 
eral adherence to Mark may indicate the high regard in which he 
held this source with respect to its arrangement. His words in 
the prologue lend themselves to the interpretation that he thought 
he could improve upon the narratives that lay before him, and in 
particular could write a history more “in order” (xaeéjs) than 
that contained in any one of them. Yet the order of Mark is 
very closely followed in this Gospel, so far as the great periods of 
the ministry of Jesus are concerned. There are indeed several 
transpositions which are by no means improvements on the order 
of Mark. By placing, for example, the episode at Nazareth at 
the beginning of the ministry in Galilee (iv. 16-30), Luke intro- 
duces a reference to works done in Capernaum before he has 
given an account of them. 

In Luke’s report of the words of Jesus there are a few instances 
of verbatim agreement with Mark. More frequently, however, 
he shows his independence of this source at least by changing 
words without essentially affecting the sense. Since some of these 
changes do not improve upon Mark, there is no apparent reason 
forthem. The variations can be explained only on the hypothesis 
that Luke was not restricted by the source that he had in Mark. 
They are such as would naturally occur in the oral tradition, and 
there is no reason for assuming that Luke was not influenced by 
this. In any case his sources must have been derived from that 
abundant and varying accumulation of “ sayings of the Lord.” 
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Some changes in the phraseology of a saying of Jesus may have 
had their reason in the writer’s belief that he could improve it in 
the direction of force or intensity or comprehensiveness, as when 
“‘with men it is impossible, but not with God” (Mark x. 27) is 
changed to “ the things that are impossible with men are possible 
with God” (Luke xviii. 27). Such changes as that of Mark’s 
ai Suvdpes ai év trois otpavois into ai duvdpes tév oipavav are to be 
ascribed to the taste of the writer. Changes in the sense of words 
of Jesus, as reported by Mark, are of more importance. In respect 
to them it is uncertain whether another source was followed, or 
Luke recorded them as he thought they should be. Instead of 
‘**T came not to call the righteous, but sinners” Luke reads “ I 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance,” where 
the words that he has added do not fit both clauses, and are ac- 
cordingly somewhat awkwardly appended (v. 82). It may be 
doubted whether the addition of “ daily” to the word about bear- 
ing the cross (ix. 23) does not pervert the original sense of the 
passage as reported by Mark and Matthew. In reporting Jesus’ 
answer to the question of the Sadducees, “In the resurrection 
whose wife of them is she?” Mark gives the brief sentence (xii. 
25): “For when they shall rise from the dead, they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels which are 
in heaven.” But Luke elaborates, making Jesus say: ‘ The chil- 
dren of this world marry, etc.; but they who shall be accounted 
worthy to obtain that world and the resurrection of the dead 
neither marry, . . . neither can they die any more; for they are 
equal unto the angels, and are children of God, being children of 
the resurrection.” Since the Pauline idea that the children of 
God, i. e., those who are “led by the Spirit,” are the heirs of God 
and joint-heirs with Christ of the resurrection and the kingdom, 
and that these alone will be held worthy to obtain this great for- 
tune, appears to have influenced this elaboration, it must be 
ascribed to the reflection of the evangelist. (See Rom. viii. 14, 
16, 17; 1 Cor. xv. 28; 1 Thess. iv. 14.) The influence of Paul 
(1 Cor. xi. 24 f.) furnishes the only acceptable explanation of 
Luke’s departure from Mark in the account of the last supper 
(xxii. 15-20). Here the idea, original with Paul, of the estab- 
lishment of a sacramental rite is ascribed to Jesus. The text 
D It etc. does not, however, give this variation, but another in 
which the cup is passed before the bread. The report in Luke of 
the eschatological discourse in comparison with that in Mark pre- 
sents many verbal agreements along with startling differences in 
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matter, additions, transpositions, and variations naturally following 
from a new point of view. It is the point of view of an age that 
does not regard the rapovoia as near — ovk eiféws 7d réAos (xxi. 9). 
“ Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the gentiles until the time 
of the gentiles be fulfilled” (xxi. 24). Prophecy is colored by 
historical conditions known to the writer, hence is ex eventwu (xxi. 
20-24). A dogmatic presupposition prevents the writer from 
reporting Jesus’ declaration of his ignorance of the time of his 
coming, just as before were omitted the words acknowledging his 
want of authority to decide who should sit upon his right hand 
and his left in his kingdom. 

In the narrative portions Luke presents in relation to Mark 
phenomena similar to those found in Matthew. He makes exten- 
sive changes in Mark’s vocabulary, avoiding his Aramaic words, 
translating his Latinisms into Greek, and often substituting other 
Greek words for his. Numerous are the improvements on Mark’s 
style, particularly by the avoidance of the monotonously recurring 
codrdinate clauses with xa/ through the substitution for them of 
the participial and relative constructions. The variations in the 
subject-matter of the narrative extend through the entire record, 
and indicate, as in the case of Matthew, the influence of tradition 
or of other written sources. Significant as denoting the influence 
of later legend are the descent of the Spirit at the baptism cwpatixd 
cide, the designation of Jairus’ daughter and the epileptic boy as 
povoyeys, and the accounting for Judas’ treason by the assump- 
tion of a Satanic control (cioA Oev 88 caravas cis "Iovdav, xxii. 8). 
Jesus’ words addressed to Peter at Cesarea Philippi, “Get thee 
behind me, Satan,” are omitted, whether as “the author of Acts 
they seemed to him too harsh” or no, is uncertain. The modi- 
fications in the account of the episode in Gethsemane are note- 
worthy. The Mount of Olives alone is mentioned as the place. 
The words “ My soul is exceeding sorrowful unto death” (Mark 
xiv. 34) are omitted along with the repetition of the prayer. Yet 
with all the abridgment of the account Luke introduces new fea- 
tures — the bloody sweat and the “angel from heaven strength- 
ening” Jesus. The hypothesis that the account was abbreviated 
by Luke because “ the [later] Christian Church began to take 
offense at this scene of Jesus’ deepest humiliation ” finds no sup- 
port certainly in the intensifying features that he has added. A 
more plausible explanation is the influence of other sources than 
Mark. : 

Striking are the changes in the account of the crucifixion. The 
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reason for omitting the names of the sons of Simon the Cyrenian 
is obvious. The despairing cry of abandonment given by Mark, 
followed by Matthew, from Ps. xxii. 2 is omitted, and in its place 
are words from Ps. xxxi. 6, ascribed also to Stephen in Acts vii. 
59, “ Father, forgive them,” etc. Whether the pathetic death- 
ery was omitted because Luke “could not and would not endure 
Mark’s melancholy representation,” or because he simply followed 
‘ another source preferred for reasons unknowable to us, must be 
left undecided. Another source was probably used for the words 
to the so-called “ penitent” thief, and why “ Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit” should be designated as an “ inven- 
tion by Luke” is not apparent. Doubtless depending on another 
source, Luke changes Mark’s confession of the centurion, “ Truly 
this man was a son of God,” into “ Certainly this was a righteous 
(8ixaos) man.” The remorse of the Jews is here a new feature — 
“ All the people . . . smote their breasts, and returned.” Hav- 
ing omitted the episode of the sons of Zebedee, discreditable to 
two of the disciples, Luke suppressed Mark’s account of the flight, 
“ And they all forsook him, and fled” (xiv. 50), and implies the 
presence of the twelve near by at the crucifixion: “ And all his 
acquaintance [7dvres of ywworoi aire] and the women that followed 
him from Galilee, stood . . . beholding him” (xxiii. 49). Jo- 
seph of Arimathza, instead of simply being “an honorable coun- 
selor,” according to Mark, becomes here “a counselor, a good 
man and a just,” who “had not consented to the counsel and 
the deed of them.” For such modifications as these it seems rea- 
sonable to assume other sources as well as tradition and legend, 
and to assign some departures from Mark to one, and others to 
another of these influences. A source preferred to Mark must be 
held responsible for the suppression of Mark xvi. 7: “He goeth 
before you into Galilee, there shall ye see him,” and for the sub- 
stitution of “ Remember how he spoke to you when he was yet in 
Galilee.” For Mark’s silence of the women about the resurrec- 
tion, since “they were afraid,” Luke has, “ And they told all 
these things unto the eleven and to all the rest.” Instead of 
recognizing Mark’s plain intimation of an appearance of Jesus to 
his disciples in Galilee (xvi. 7), adopted and carried out by Mat- 
thew, Luke disregards it entirely, and mentions no appearances 
remote from Jerusalem. Another source or a tradition running 
counter to Mark must evidently be assumed to have controlled 
here, just as other sources are required to explain the account of 
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story of the anointing by a woman (vii. 36-50), and the episode 
at’ Nazareth (iv. 16-30). In some cases a combination of Mark 
with other sources is apparent. 

The relation of Matthew and Luke constitutes an important 
phase of the synoptic question, upon which we cannot further 
enter than to indicate a few prominent features. Besides the 
greater part of the narratives and sayings in Mark that they have 
in common, both have much material wanting in Mark, and pecu- 
liar to each of them, together with not a little in common that 
Mark has not. The independence of the two in arrangement is 
important. Here there are far more differences than similarities. 
Anything but the dependence of either upon the other is, more- 
over, denoted by the deviations in the genealogy, in the account 
of the birth and infancy, in the beatitudes, in the appearance after 
the resurrection, and in numerous narratives and reports of say- 
ings. It must be conceded that a comparison of the two texts 
shows facts that favor the dependence of Luke upon Matthew 
or vice versa. Such are a large number of words and phrases 
omitted by both from Mark, common changes and transpositions, 
the use by both of a large number of the same words in place of 
others in Mark, and the same changes of Mark’s words by both. 
These phenomena would require the hypothesis of dependence of 
one upon the other, that of the use by both of another source than 
Mark, or that of a primitive Mark containing material not in our 
present Mark, were it not, as to the first supposition, for the nu- 
merous adverse phenomena showing variations inexplicable on the 
hypothesis of dependence. The second hypothesis is essentially 
identical with the third, and this doctrine of a prior Mark, once 
much in favor, is now being abandoned as unnecessary. Against 
the hypothesis of dependence is the fact that Luke does not follow 
Matthew in adopting the favorite words and phrases of the latter, 
some of which he uses very frequently. Frequent coincidences 
of the two in their deviations from Mark’s text are not surprising 
in view of the independence that has been shown in the case of 
both in relation to Mark in the way of verbal changes and stylistic 
corrections. The later point of view of both accounts for some of 
those, and a common following of tradition for such a one as “ on 
the third day” for the resurrection instead of Mark’s “ after three 
days.” 

In accordance with the hypothesis that the sayings of Jesus that 
Matthew and Luke have over Mark were derived from a source 
containing the logia, we should expect to find in their relation to 
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it such phenomena as appear in their relation to Mark, that is, 
agreement and difference, if we had the document for comparison. 
In cases of agreement it is safe to assume that we have substan- 
tially the original text of the Jogia. Investigation has shown that 
Luke gives the sayings and discourses in more independence with 
relation to Mark than does Matthew, and shows a preference for 
the logia-source over Mark when the latter reports a saying of 
a content similar to that of the former. A few examples must 
suffice to show how each of the two appears to have used the com- 
mon source. The discourse of the Baptist is given with substantial 
agreement. The address is different — in Matthew “ Pharisees and 
Sadducees,” in Luke “the multitude.” There can be little doubt 
that Luke gives the original address, and that it was changed by 
Matthew because “generation of vipers” was more appropriate 
to the classes who later became opponents of Jesus than to the 
multitude, whose coming to the baptism might be assumed to 
denote their penitence. Luke’s addition of an address to differ- 
ent classes of the people is very likely from another source, since 
there appears to be no reason why Matthew should have omitted 
it if he had read it. In the account of the temptation and the 
report of the sayings connected with it a similar relation is pre- 
sented. Along with the general agreement we find a transposi- 
tion of the temptations in Luke. Instead of the “ high mountain ” 
in Matthew there is in Luke a miracle of space and time — Jesus 
is taken up, and shown all the kingdoms of the world “in a mo- 
ment of time.” The sayings are little changed. The great dis- 
course on the mountain has properly no parallel in Luke. He 
reports some of the beatitudes in a different sense, “ poor” for 
“poor in spirit,” etc. and omits the Judaistic words about the 


1 The attitude of Luke toward the rich and poor in contrast with Matthew 
and Mark presents an interesting question, of which our space does not allow 
a discussion in detail. That the writer of Luke either had a predilection for 
the poor, or followed a source having such a predilection, appears to be evi- 
dent. Whether his source may properly be called Ebionitic or no, containing 
“the glorification of poverty as such,” may be left undecided. Jiilicher is 
as positive of the negative of this question as is Keim of the affirmative 
(cf. Feine, Eine vorkan. Ueberlieferung des Lukas). The question ‘“ What did 
Jesus say on the subject ?” is of paramount importance, and it is to be regretted 
that we have not the data sufficient for a decisive answer. That in the dis- 
course he said, “ Blessed are ye poor,” and “ Blessed are the poor in spirit,” 
is altogether improbable. To say that the two expressions are equivalent in 
the sense that “the poor” are ‘‘ poor in spirit ” on account of their poverty, is 
an expedient that an honest exegesis should not resort to. The fact that Luke’s 
source appears to have selected, as Johannes Weiss remarks, those beatitudes 
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permanent validity of the law (Matt. v. 17-20), the requirements 
of Jesus in opposition to the sayings of those of old time as to 
murder, adultery, etc., the words about the offending hand, foot, 
ete., those on swearing, on prayer, and many others. The Lord’s 
prayer is not only placed in a different connection, but is also 
reported in a different form. In general the sayings that Mat- 
thew has grouped in the so-called “ sermon ” are dispersed by Luke 
so as to appear in different connections, which seem in many cases 
to be those in which they must have stood in the source, and from 
which they were taken by Matthew. These facts indicate rather 
the independent attitude of the two evangelists toward the com- 
mon source than the dependence of either upon the other. 

The agreement and difference to be expected from writers treat- 
ing their sources independently appear in the two reports of 
Jesus’ words in answer to a demand for a sign. Each introduces 
the subject in his own way, Luke vaguely. The apparent addi- 
tion by Matthew of “adulterous” to “generation” and “ pro- 
phet” to “Jonah” is unimportant. His peculiar interpretation, 
however, of “the sign of Jonah,” already referred to in connec- 
tion with Mark, is noteworthy as showing his inclination to dog- 
matizing by the aid of typology. Luke, doubtless following the 
source (xi. 29-32), understands the mention of Jonah to relate 


that relate to external conditions, the poor, the hungry, the hated, the weep- 
ing, ete., does not help us in deciding which of the two in question is original, 
i.e. genuine. We are left to choose between two records depending on two 
different sources, the trustworthiness of which we have no means of determin- 
ing. It is noteworthy that Luke omits the meek, the hungry for righteous- 
ness, the poor in heart. Accordingly, to say with Johannes Weiss that “rw ol 
(with or without the right gloss of Matthew, év mvedyart) mpacis, mevOodvres . . . 
are certainly the same group of men, each under a different point of view,” 
will not do. Matthew and Luke did not report, and could not have intended 
to report, beatitudes of the same import. Hence if Jesus said, “ Blessed are 
ye poor,” according to Luke, Matthew’s ‘right gloss” was intended to give 
the words a different meaning, in accordance with the more inward and spir- 
itual beatitudes selected by him in the composition of his report of the “ser- 
mon on the mount.” On the other hand, if Jesus said, ‘‘ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit,” Luke’s version, or that of his source, intended to represent him as 
pronouncing a blessing on the poor in worldly goods. While, then, this par- 
ticular discourse cannot be correctly reported in the two traditions, both may 
truly represent the spirit and sympathies of Jesus, which an acquaintance with 
the synoptics shows rarely to be completely set forth in any single narrative or 
parable or discourse. The student should consult the interesting and instruc- 
tive article in The New World for June, 1900, on “The Teaching of Jesus 


concerning the Rich,” by Professor Francis G. Peabody, and the literature 
therein referred to. 
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solely to his preaching to the Ninevites, who, since they .repented 
at his preaching, will rise up in the judgment, and condemn this 
impenitent generation. Matthew, on the contrary (xii. 38-42), 
makes of Jonah a type of the resurrection of Jesus, and confuses 
the matter by returning to the source after this digression, and 
adding the original “sign.” Sometimes in reports of the sayings 
of Jesus and connecting narrative Matthew appears to present 
the older text, and Luke a secondary or revised form. This 
phenomenon certainly favors Luke’s dependence upon Matthew. 
In the account of the healing of the centurion’s son (servant) 
Luke’s substitution of SotA0s for Matthew’s vais and his return to 
mais (vii. 7), his introduction of “friends” of the centurion to 
speak for him, who, however, speak for him in the first person 
singular, his intensification of the danger of the child, and along 
with these changes his verbal agreement with Matthew in several 
verses — these have the appearance of a secondary text in relation 
to Matthew. In the discourse about confession (Matt. x. 26-33 ; 
Luke xii. 2-9) the words of Jesus, as reported by Mark, appear 
to be modified by Luke according to the later experience of the 
Christian missionaries — “ what I tell you in darkness” being 
changed into “ whatever ye have spoken in darkness,” and “ what ye 
hear in the ear” into “ what ye have spoken in the ear in closets.” 
These phenomena are not, however, inexplicable on the hypothesis 
of an independent use of the same source by both (the logia), 
which Matthew may have given with the greater fidelity. The 
astonishing differences in the parable of the supper (Matt. xxii. 
1-14; Luke xiv. 15-24) denote anything but the dependence of 
either upon the other, and are with difficulty explicable by the 
assumption of independent treatment of the same source. But 
why should only one source be assumed? Why not more, or dif- 
ferent recensions of the same ? , 

The portions of Matthew and Luke peculiar to each do not lend 
themselves to an explanation by the Mark-hypothesis proper to- 
gether with the Jogia, but require special consideration. In the 
former there are nearly thirty sections of this character extending 
from the stories of the birth and childhood to the closing scenes 
and including sayings, parables, and such legendary features as 
Peter on the sea, the stater, the death of Judas, the risen saints, 
the watch at the grave, ete. The origin of these is not defi- 
nitely determinable. Their different character indicates different 
sources. A single source must have been a complete Gospel dif- 
ferent from Mark. No trace of such a writing exists, unless the 
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Gospel according to the Hebrews be assumed, and the assumption 
of it is unnecessary. Some of these sections appear to be repro- 
duced from tradition or written sayings of Jesus with substantial 
accuracy, others denote the influence of a later time than that of 
the primitive tradition, others are legendary, and still others ap- 
pear to be creations of the author. Peculiar to Luke are about 
forty sections also extending from the birth of Jesus to the resur- 
rection. They include a considerable number of important par- 
ables, such as those of the good Samaritan, the prodigal son, the 
rich man and Lazarus, the unjust steward, the Pharisee and the 
publican. Here, too, are the Zaccheus episode, that of the thief 
at the cross, and that of the walk to Emmaus. Luke appears to 
have taken these sections from one or more sources, which he 
treated with the independence that we have seen manifested in 
his relation to Mark and the logia. 

The hypothesis of Luke’s dependence upon Matthew, adopted 
by many scholars, encounters two difficulties. In the first place, 
it is incompatible with the assumption of the /ogia-source as com- 
mon to both for the discourses that they have over Mark, since 
this source would be no longer required. Again, there are strong 
reasons for regarding Matthew as the youngest of the synoptics. 
This view, maintained by Pfleiderer in his “ Urchristenthum ” 
(1887), has been adopted by Johannes Weiss in the eighth edi- 
tion of Meyer’s “ Commentar ” on Mark and Luke (1892). Sev- 
eral features of the Gospel have been pointed out that denote con- 
ditions and tendencies remote from the primitive tradition and 
belonging to the time of the beginning of the formation of the 
church in the early years of the second century or at least at 
the end of the first. The word éxxdyoia as a general term for 
the church is found in no other Gospel, and is not so used by Paul 
in his genuine Epistles. The conferring upon Peter of the stew- 
ardship of the kingdom of heaven or the church, according to the 
later point of view (the power of “ the keys”), and upon all the 
apostles the authority to bind and loose on earth and in heaven 
(xvi. 19, xviii. 18) is as improbable in the mouth of Jesus as it 
is probable in the reflection of a later time. All in all it is the 
most self-contradictory of the Gospels, containing features of Jew- 
ish particularism found in no other, such as the declaration of the 
perpetual validity of the law, the prohibition of the mission to the 
gentiles and the Samaritans, etc. (v. 17-19, x. 5, cf. x. 23, xxiii. 
34), and side by side with these traits the most outspoken anti- 
Jewish Jogia, together with intimations of the same character ap- 
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parently inserted by the evangelist himself (viii. 10-12, xxi. 43, 
xxii. f., xxiv. 14, xxviii. 18 f.). These phenomena are most natur- 
ally explained by the assumption of a strictly Judaistic source 
which the writer followed from a sentiment of fidelity to it, while 
adopting or creating anti-Jewish features actually in accord with 
his own conception of the mission of Jesus. The construction of 
Matthew from Mark and Luke has some considerations in its fa- 
vor (see Pfleiderer, “ Urchristenthum”’), but it encounters great 
difficulties in the disagreements both in arrangement and in numer- 
ous details, besides requiring the assumption of a third source. 
Fewer difficulties inhere in the hypothesis that assumes Mark 
and another source or other sources, particularly one containing 
the discourses common to Matthew and Luke, toward which the 
writer maintained such an attitude of independence as that taken 
both by him and by Luke toward Mark. The numerous doublets 
in Matthew indicate its composition from various sources. 

The Mark-hypothesis, while having a preponderance of reasons 
in its favor, is not indeed free from difficulties. One of these, 
the omission by Matthew and Luke of a few Mark-sections, has 
already been mentioned. Another is that while the two records 
assumed by the hypothesis to be later should furnish throughout 
a text secondary compared with Mark’s, such a text sometimes 
appears in the latter. The demonstrable freedom of the other 
two evangelists, however, in their treatment of Mark, while de- 
pending upon it, together with the undoubted fact of the influence 
upon them of tradition and other sources, should reduce these 
. difficulties to a minimum without the assumption of a prior Mark. 
This latter hypothesis has taken two forms — that of a shorter 
and that of a longer prior Mark. For the explanation of the agree- 
ments of Matthew and Luke against Mark it has been assumed 
that they used a brief primitive Mark which was afterwards elab- 
orated so that now in the sections that are more extended than 
the two parallel accounts it presents a contrast to them. On the 
other hand, a longer primitive Mark has been assumed in order 
to account for several such phenomena as the detailed narrative 
of the temptation in Matthew and Luke against the mere men- 
tion of itin Mark. In this place, in the account of the centurion’s 
son, in the conclusion of the eschatological discourse, etc., it is 
assumed that our present Mark is an abbreviated form of an ori- 
ginal. The former of these (Weizsiicker’s) removes some of the 
chief difficulties of the simpler Mark-hypothesis, which, however, 
ought not to be expected to explain everything. No solution of 
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the question yet proposed is free from difficulties, while this one 
has fewer than any other, and is supported, moreover, by the un- 
disputed fact of the general Mark-order substantially followed in 
the two parallel narratives, together with that of the incontestable 
originality of the conception and plan of the history in Mark. 


ORELLO CONE. 
CANTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 





PROFESSOR LADD’S THEORY OF REALITY! 


Amone the sentences which Mr. Bradley has transcribed from 
his note-book in the charming preface to his “ Appearance and 
Reality,” in order doubtless to whet the curiosity of his reader, 
and to stimulate him to the more formidable task that awaits 
him in the pages which follow, is one which states that “ Meta- 
physics is the finding of bad reasons for what we believe upon in- 
stinct.” And in truth, whether the reasons be good or bad, he 
that is much read in the history of philosophy must often -have 
marveled to find how simple and commonplace are the truths 
which are the ultimate outcome of metaphysical discussion. The 
familiar assumptions of common sense, the reality of self, of the 
external world and of God, of matter and mind, of space and 
of time, of cause and relation, of purpose and meaning, things 
which, to use Mr. Bradley’s phrase, “we believe upon instinct,” 
—these are the truths which, after volumes of the profoundest 
discussion, the metaphysicians bring back to ws, somewhat dulled 
and tarnished, it may be, by overmuch handling, but yet substan- 
tially intact, as the ultimate outcome of their research. Nothing 
is more interesting than to note how, after each new attempt to 
press back of experience to things in themselves, whether that 
attempt take the form of a resolution of the diverse and concrete 
realities of common sense into others that are simpler and more 
abstract, or go so far as to dissolve them away altogether in a sea 
of universal skepticism — nothing is more interesting, I say, than 
to mark how, after each such attempt, the old instinctive convic- 
tions reassert themselves, pushing their way up through the cover- 
ing of speculation or of denial, as the fresh growth of each new 

1 A Theory of Reality. An Essay in Metaphysical System upon the basis 
of Human Cognitive Experience. By George Trumbull Ladd, Professor of 


Philosophy in Yale University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1899. 
Pp. xvi, 556. 
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spring pushes aside the garment of last autumn’s leaves, at first by 
the mere force of its own exuberant and riotous life, but presently 
assisted by the gardener, who, in the guise of some new metaphysi- 
cian, comes with his rake and shovel to clear away the rubbish of 
the past, and to hasten the process of nature by giving the budding 
convictions free access to the sunshine and the rain of experience. 

Such a philosophical gardener is Professor Ladd, of whose 
“Theory of Reality ’”’ we ;ropose to say a few words in the pages 
which follow. . 

The book is indeed a notable one for many reasons. In spite 
of the recent revival of interest in philosophy which is evidenced 
in such books as Mr. Bradley’s “ Appearance and Reality ” and 
Professor Royce’s Gifford Lectures on “ The World and the In- 
dividual,” treatises in systematic metaphysics are not so common 
in English that the work of so well known a writer as Professor 
Ladd could fail of an interested and respectful reading. But 
there are special reasons which give the book in question a claim 
upon our attention. It is not an isolated work, but the summing 
up and completion of a series of investigations carried on by the 
author during many years. Its conclusions presuppose results 
which Professor Ladd has reached in his preceding studies in 
psychology and the theory of knowledge. Few metaphysical 
books rest upon a broader or more substantial basis of experience, 
and the conclusions to which the author comes — conclusions, as 
already intimated, confirming in general the healthy demands of 
common sense — have all the greater interest because of the fact 
that they rest on so secure a foundation. In a very real sense, 
the book may be taken as the summing up of the work of a life — 
a life of unusual solidity and worth. For all these reasons it de- 
serves a fuller notice than it was possible to give in the brief re- 
view which appeared in a recent number of this magazine.’ It 
will be our aim in what follows less to criticise the book than to 
interpret it — to state, as simply and sympathetically as we can, 
the purpose at which it aims, the method which it follows, and the 
conclusions which it reaches. 

It must be frankly confessed that there is need of such inter- 
pretation. Metaphysics at the best is not easy reading, and Pro- 
fessor Ladd has done little to make it easier. The graces of style 
with which some modern metaphysicians smooth the pathway for 
their readers over the rough places of their systems are absent 
from this treatise. He who wishes to learn what Professor Ladd 
1 September, 1899. 
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has to teach must prepare himself for some hours of concentrated 
and unremitting attention. Moreover, the fact that the book is 
not an independent work raises difficulties of its own. The reader 
is more than once embarrassed by references to discussions which 
have preceded in the “ Philosophy of Knowledge,” and again is 
fain to satisfy his curiosity as best he may with promises of other 
treatises still to come. In this way the smooth flow of the discus- 
sion is interrupted, and there is danger that the meaning of the 
writer may be missed. If in the pages which follow we shall at 
all succeed in catching and reproducing this meaning, we shall 
have attained our object. 

What, then, according to Professor Ladd, is the aim of meta- 
physics? It is, in substance, the same that lies at the basis of 
every effort after knowledge. “ To get at reality” — to compre- 
hend the varied world of experience in the midst of which the 
seeker finds himself set, in order that through this knowledge he 
may bring himself and others “into more favorable adjustments 
to the infinitely varied changes in human relations to concrete 
realities ” 1 — this is the business of the metaphysician. However 
speculative his method, his aim is always practical. He seeks to 
understand the world in which he lives, in order that he may be 
able to live aright. Metaphysics is therefore no mere luxury of 
the speculative philosopher. It gratifies a universal instinct and 
ministers to a universal need; “ for the total interests of human- 
ity demand a theory of reality which shall be, on the one hand, 
firmly founded in cognitive experience, and, on the other hand, 
well adapted to serve all man’s practical needs.” The construc- 
tion of such a “tenable and comforting philosophy ” is indeed, as 
Professor Ladd well says, “ a work of good-will; it is a beneficent 
deed, a gift of blessing to humanity.” 2 

Thus, on the very threshold of the book we are brought face to 
face with a characteristic of Professor Ladd’s teaching which de- 
serves special emphasis — I mean, his constant reference to expe- 
rience. The reality which the philosopher seeks to understand is 
no subtle and recondite thing — no Ding an sich, removed from 
contact with ordinary life and above the reach of the common 
understanding. It is the reality of every-day life —this varied, 
concrete, familiar, humdrum world in which we all live. The 
philosopher possesses no mystic insight, no esoteric knowledge 
which is hidden from his brother. His experience, like that of 
the man of science, is essentially that of the plain man of the 

1 P. 19. 2 P. 33. 
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street. With all three the data of experience and the aims of 
life are essentially the same. “ Here am ‘I1;’ there art ‘ thou ;’ 
and over yonder, not to be identified with either of us, are the 
‘ things ’ which determine our relations and make for our weal and 
woe. You and I are connected with one another; the things 
are connected with one another; and both of us are connected 
with many, or with all, the things, in an intricate network of 
changing and interdependent states. Iam real; thou art real; 
the things are real; and there do actually exist manifold rela- 
tions amongst these realities ; while infinitely varied changes are 
taking place in all. What amI really? What art thou? and 
what are they —those things, that make up, together with us, 
our known world of reality? And what is this X that somehow 
guarantees — if we may so speak —and enforces this system of 
changing relations? Whoever raises any of these problems asks 
metaphysical questions. Whoever, whether by assumption, by 
theory, by so-called faith, or by conduct, answers any of them is a 
metaphysician.” } 

No philosophy which loses touch with this every-day experience, 
and goes off on a search for some pale abstraction lying back of 
phenomena which it pleases to call Reality, can possibly fulfill its 
mission. However much the fact may have been overlooked, con- 
ereteness is of the essence of metaphysics. It is indeed of all the 
higher pursuits of reason “ the least abstract and foreign to con- 
crete realities.” ‘“ Mathematics is abstract; logic is abstract ; 
mathematical and so-called ‘ pure’ physics are abstract : but meta- 
physics is bound by its very nature and calling always to keep 
near to the actual and the concrete.” * 

It is not surprising, then, that our author should have small 
patience with the attempt to set appearance and reality in sharp 
contrast, as though they were mutually exclusive. So far from 
this being the case, they are terms which are mutually comple- 
mentary. There is no reality which does not manifest itself some- 
where as appearance, nor any appearance which is not the appear- 
ance of some reality. When we speak of a thing as a mere 
appearance, we do not mean that it is not real, but only that it 
has “ somehow cheated us into recognizing it as the phenomenon 
of the wrong subject.”’* Let us change “ the point of attachment 
from which the phenomenon proceeds;” and the difficulty is re- 
moved at once. What seemed a ghost is really the moonlight 
reflected from the folds of the curtain. But it is real none the 
less. 

+P. 20. 8 Pp. 20. 8 P. 55. 
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It is with reality in this comprehensive sense that the meta- 
physician has todo. Plainly, then, the conception cannot be a sim- 
ple one. It must be as full and as rich, as varied and as change- 
ful, as the experience which suggests it. Nothing can be present 
in the one which is not mirrored in the other. What is it to be 
real? The first familiar object that we see holds the key to the 
mystery. Let us take the rosebush which grows just outside the 
window, and ask it, What art thou? Azt first we shall receive 
the vaguest of answers. It is merely a something not ourselves 
— “there, out of us and present before us, but needing further de- 
finition as to size, shape, significance and use.” But let us apply 
our faculties more closely, and we shall presently receive a more 
definite answer. This answer will take the form of “a succession 
of cognitive experiences in us which is interpreted as a simultane- 
ous possession by the thing of its various qualities. . . . We see 
that it is crimson, that it has so many petals, sepals, etc.; that it 
answers to our memory picture of such a species with such a 
name.” Other senses add their contribution, “ with the result 
that we are affected by its odor, feel its soft, velvety leaves, suffer 
the prick of its thorns, and are resisted in our efforts to break 
through its stalks. This, then, is what the rosebush actually is 
to us, as answering our metaphysical inquiry through the medium 
of our unaided senses.”! But we have not yet exhausted its 
meaning. Other observers have their contributions to make; the 
physicist, the chemist, the botanist, the biologist, the historian, 
the painter, the poet. What these have seen and felt and expe- 
rienced from contact with the rose must be reckoned in as making 
up the fullness of its reality. Nor must we forget the contribu- 
tion which the metaphysician himself has to make. He too has 
his particular question to put to the rosebush, as he seeks “ those 
characteristics that connect it with the system of things.” What 
makes the rosebush real to him is the very fact that it possesses, 
in some sort of harmonious vital unity, al/ the essential charac- 
teristics which are common to ail things. It “occupied, and yet 
could be moved about in, space; it endured, and yet changed in 
time ; it supported and evinced many qualities; it suffered and 
did many things to us and to other beings, in a great variety of 
relations ; it could be weighed and measured and counted, as a 
whole or in its separable parts; it had a certain characteristic 
form, and fell under certain well-known or conjectural laws. In 
brief but figurative language: Jt showed itself possessed of all 
1 P. 66. 
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the categories. Quality, Relation, Change, Time, Space and 
Motion, Force and Causation, Quantity and Measure, Unity and 
Number, Form, Law and Final Purpose —they were all present 
and harmoniously operative in this one single thing. It was this 
unity effected in all the categories which made the rosebush a 
valid specimen of what an actual thing is.” ! 

All this at least belongs to the conception of reality as exempli- 
fied in the commonest object. But we have not even yet ex- 
hausted its content. To be real means not simply to be what 
men have thus far discovered as a result of past experience. It 
includes also all that other men may yet discover as a result of 
future experience. A certain limitless “more beyond,” present 
to imagination, never wholly attained in fact — this also belongs 
to the nature of the real. 

Thus far we have spoken of reality as a series of qualities — 
the what which goes to make up our conception of the object. 
But there is another element in the conception of reality — diffi- 
cult to define, most familiar and essential in experience. It is 
the very sense of existence itself — that which leads us to say of a 
thing not only what it is but that it is. In the words of our 
author, “ we qualify only that which is experienced as actual.” ? 
And this experience of the actual is a phenomenon sui generis, 
which can be known only as it is felt. For the self this sense of 
existence manifests itself as will, active and energizing. This is 
the “point of attachment” to which all the qualities which go to 
make up that mysterious something which we call our personality 
somehow fasten themselves. When we pass beyond self, and seek 
the knowledge of things, it is from our experience with them “ as 
a will, at once active and inhibited, at once an agent and opposed 
by another,” that we gain our sense of their real existence. It is 
the active force that they exert upon us, the impression that 
they produce upon us, which convinces us of their reality. Or, to 
use the more technical language of our author, “ That in any- 
thing which is the point of attachment for all those qualities which 
the growth of knowledge ascribes to this particular thing is iden- 
tical in its being with what, in ourselves, we call will.” ® 

We touch here on a point of great significance for Professor 
Ladd’s philosophical thinking. We mean the interpretation of 
things, the so-called material universe, subconscious and uncon- 
scious existence, after the analogy of the conscious self. Stoutly 
as he resists all attempts to interpret experience after the fashion 

1 P, 67. 2 P. 69. 8 P. 70. 
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of a purely subjective idealism, fully as he is persuaded that there 
is a real other to self, a real external world of things, acted upon 
by and reacting to the influence of the personal life, he is yet con- 
vinced that the being of all things is in its very essence rational. 
The very things which we contrast with our selves gain their real- 
ity only by the presence of qualities which are in a true sense 
analogous to those of the self. “The inner reality of all beings 
is Spirit;”} and “the different spheres of reality as known by 
man are distinguished by the amounts of essential selfhood which 
they possess.” 2 

Leaving for the moment the problems suggested by these sen- 
tences, to return to our definition of reality, we are ready now to 
gather the results of the preceding discussion into some sort of a 
general statement. We observe, then, that, in all the variety 
that we associate with the conception of reality, these stable ele- 
ments are always present. Whatever else it may be, reality is 
always primarily a fact, by which Professor Ladd means that it is 
always known as “ being in self-perception and self-consciousness.” 
“In every single cognitive experience of every human being 
reality is there; and it is present with all the power to compel 
conviction which its mere presence brings, and with all that wealth 
of content with which it offers itself to the work of the discrimi- 
nating and constructive intellect of man.”* Again, reality is 
always an actor or agent. Nothing exists as dead. Everything 
is alive. The very atoms and molecules of our chemistry and 
physics are centres of force, ceaselessly putting forth energy, ever 
at work. Rob anything of its activity and you rob it of its ex- 
istence. Finally, reality is always connection according to some 
law. These energies which we call things are not arbitrary and 
unrelated. They observe certain definite methods and act in cer- 
tain regular ways. These regular methods of activity — these 
fundamental laws which govern the behavior of things and go to 
make up their reality we call the categories, and it is with these 
that systematic metaphysics has primarily to do. Leaving the 
special laws which govern special cases to the special sciences, 
relegating to individual experience with things that wealth of con- 
tent which makes up the infinite beauty and variety of life, the 
metaphysician seeks to know what are the laws which govern all 
reality. In other words, he attempts to make a doctrine of the 
categories. 

The first fact which he has to notice is that the categories are 
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not disconnected or isolated. As “the essential forms of know- 
ledge under which men perceive and conceive of all they call 
real,” ! they are all present in every form of reality. In spite of 
the logical conflicts and contradictions which acute thinkers have 
discovered in these elementary forms of thought, somehow in actual 
life they manage to live together in peace. There is no being, 
however humble, which does not succeed “in harmonizing, by its 
actual existence, all the essential attributes and potentialities of 
all beings in an ideal way.” ? Or, to put the matter in still briefer 
form, reality itself may be described as a harmony of the cate- 
gories. The exhibition and proof of this harmony constitutes the 
major portion of Professor Ladd’s work. 

Before we enter upon this part of our review it may not be out 
of place to say a few words about its significance. What is the 
value of such a doctrine of the categories, even if it can be given, 
and what is its bearing upon our knowledge of the real? This 
raises the question of the relation of metaphysics to the theory of 
knowledge, and incidentally suggests certain remarks age Pro- 
fessor Ladd’s philosophical method. 

In one of the chapters of his ‘“ Appearance and Reality ” ® 
Mr. Bradley speaks very disparagingly of the theory of cog- 
nition, going so far as to deny its scientific standing alto- 
gether. Professor Ladd does not share this low estimate. On 
the contrary, his entire philosophical system presupposes the re- 
sults of a preceding theory of knowledge. If we correctly under- 
stand his view of the relation of the two disciplines, it is as fol- 
lows: The theory of knowledge examines the processes of human 
knowledge in order to learn what are its necessary laws. Meta- 
physics takes these laws when found and applies them to the 
interpretation of reality. The fundamental assumption of meta- 
physics is that the laws of thought are also the laws of things. 
The development and defense of this assumption — its reduction 
“to such proportions that no attack from any quarter can lay hold 
upon it for its destruction” *— the exhibition in detail of its sig- 
nificance both for the knower and for the object of his knowledge 
—this belongs to epistemology. If we may borrow an illustra- 
tion from a different sphere we should say that Lrkenntnisstheorie 
and metaphysics were related to each other in philosophy very 
much as the philosophy of religion and dogmaticsin theology. It 
is the business of the first to examine critically the presupposi- 
tions of Christianity — to test its claim by a comparative study 
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of all religions and by an investigation of the religious nature 
and capacity of man. Dogmatics, on the other hand, begins 
where the philosophy of religion leaves off. It assumes that 
Christianity represents the ultimate or at least the highest form 
of religion, and proceeds on this basis to apply its truths to the 
interpretation of the world and of life. The method of the one 
is essentially critical and agnostic, of the other speculative and 
constructive. So metaphysics takes over from the theory of 
knowledge its underlying assumption and proceeds to justify it by 
applying it to the interpretation of things. The objection to both 
disciplines rests upon the assumption — too often, alas! justified 
by the facts — that the dogmatic form, which is inseparable from 
the method, rests upon no firmer foundation than the assurance of 
its author. But let the constructive disciplines be set in their true 
relation to their critical predecessors, and the case is very differ- 
ent. When a sound philosophy of religion has tested the various 
truths which claim acceptance, in order to discover which are 
fundamental and permanent, it is surely no useless function to 
unfold these remaining truths in order to discover their signifi- 
cance for the interpretation of life. In like manner, when the 
philosopher has completed his examination of the process of hu- 
man knowledge, in order to discover its necessary postulate, it is 
no useless task to take this postulate and apply it to the interpre- 
tation of reality to see whether it is able to stand the strain. If 
it is, it will be no small confirmation of the accuracy of the pre- 
ceding result. The synthesis of metaphysics will confirm and 
establish the analysis of the theory of knowledge. In spite of 
Mr. Bradley’s skepticism, therefore, we believe that Professor 
Ladd’s method is a sound one, and we see in the foundation of 
his theory, in a critical epistemology, one of its greatest merits. 
What, then, is the assumption which Professor Ladd brings to 
metaphysics from the theory of knowledge? We have already in 
part anticipated it in what precedes. It is this: ‘‘ The necessary 
forms of human cognition are not impotencies of the understand- 
ing but potencies of reason ; they are not limitations of the sphere 
of vision but insights into the nature of reality.”! That know- 
ledge consists of a real commerce of the self with a reality other 
than self —a contact involving true causal relations on the one 
hand and on the other, this seems to our author to be an epistemo- 
logical truth which cannot be shaken. No theory which explains 
away the dualism of common sense, whether that theory take 
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the form of a crass materialism or of a purely subjective idealism, 

or thinks to avoid the difficulty by placing two sets of phenomena 

side by side in a mysterious but unrelated juxtaposition, as in the 

recent theory of psycho-physical parallelism, no one of these at- 

tempts seems to our author to do justice to the facts of cognitive 

experience. In knowledge there is a contact of the self witha 

reality other than self, involving causal relations, a genuine ac- 

tion and reaction, and however great may be the difference, within 

the objects of experience, between the self and those lower forms 

which we call things, we know the latter only analogically, and 

reach the conception of their reality only as we attribute to them 

“self-consistency after the pattern of the self-identical self.” ! 

Thus experience, as the agnostic himself may be forced to admit, 
is, in its very nature, transcendent of experience, and the unity 

which all men find in the universe can be explained only by the 
presence of an Absolute Self, of whom all lesser realities, whether 
selves or things, are manifestations, and with whom, as the great. 
revealer, the individual self stands in constant relation. 

Such, then, are the assumptions to which a critical theory of 
knowledge leads. Taking them in good faith as objectively valid, 
it remains to be seen whether they are able to give a satisfactory 
and consistent account of reality. 

Here we are met by sundry voices of denial. It may be true 
that the forms of thought take for granted the presence of trans- 
subjective realities, but it by no means follows that these realities 
really exist, or, if they do, that they can be known by the human 
mind. The categories are, indeed, as Kant showed, necessary 
forms of the understanding ; but did not Kant also show that 
these categories have purely subjective validity? Space and time, 
causation and relation, and the rest — these are laws of human. 
thought ; but try to apply them to the real world and you are in- 
volved in hopeless contradiction. Logically they may be valid.; 
in reality they are impotent — yes, worse than impotent — mis- 
leading and confusing. Nay, it may be questioned whether they 
are even logically valid. Has not Mr. Bradley’s acute criticism 
shown that there is not a single one of the categories which is not a 
mare’s nest of irreconcilable contradictions. God, the world and 
self may be convenient, even necessary fictions of the mind, but let 
no man deceive himself into thinking that he can really know them. 
If they exist at all it is only as ideals of faith. Knowledgeitself be- 
longs to experience and experience is always of the phenomenal. 
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Such objections, whether crudely or cleverly urged, trouble Pro- 
fessor Ladd little. The contradictions with which the categories 
are said to bristle he simply does not find. The alleged antinomies 
of Kant and Mr. Bradley are not antinomies at all. ‘ They are 
rather spurious contradictions, such as can always be got up 
when abstract conceptions of more or less doubtful empirical 
origin and of perverted or mutilated construction are hypostasized 
and brought into relations that are themselves either fictitious or 
abstracted inconsiderately from the relations of real individual 
things.” The true way to meet such arguments is that of the 
ancient sage — Solvitur ambulando. Let us take these concep- 
tions which it is said will not work, and apply them positively to 
the interpretation of reality. We shall find that the alleged dif- 
ficulties vanish into thin air. To the maintenance of this thesis, 
and to its illustration with a wealth of detail, more than half of 
the treatise is devoted. 

It is impossible for us to follow Professor Ladd through his 
treatment of the categories. Much of it is technical, and would 
require a detailed exposition for which there is not space. One 
by one he takes up the fundamental forms of thought, substance 
and quality, change and becoming, relation, time, space and 
motion, force and causation, measure and quantity, number and 
unity, and the rest, and shows how each involves and supports 
such a conception of reality as has been already indicated. Every- 
where it is the self in contact with a trans-subjective reality which 
both requires and explains the particular conception with which 
the metaphysician is concerned. How shall we understand the 
reality which we call Substance? Only in the light of our self- 
conscious life. “To be a real Being, with actual qualities, is to 
be what I know myself to be — namely, capable of initiating and 
of experiencing changes that are attributable to some subject or 
‘central point of attachment’ conceived after the analogy of a 
conscious will.” * How shall we understand change and the iden- 
tity which it presupposes? Again, only with the help of the self. 
“ The real identity (or continued being) of any particular being 
consists in this, that its self-activity manifests itself, in all its dif- 
ferent relations to other beings, as conforming to an immanent 
idea.” ® Relation itself, the mother of all the categories, and for 
that very reason the subtlest and the most perplexing, becomes 
clear when we look at it from the standpoint of the mind. “To 
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relate, it is to think.” And conversely, “to be related, it is to 
be an object of knowledge.” Here, again, the self comes in to 
explain the otherwise inexplicable. ‘ Really to be related is really 
to be as I know myself to be —a systematic and unitary thought- 
being.” ® The unity which binds all things and all selves to- 
gether in an infinite system of relations is the unity of an Absolute 
Self. For, so far from the Absolute being the unrelated, it is 
that for and in which the entire system of relations exists — the 
all-embracing reality which at once “ constructs and comprehends 
them all.” + 

Holding such a viewpoint, the famous difficulties which Kant 
found in Space and Time have no terrors for Professor Ladd. 
Space and Time are indeed necessary forms of thought. But it 
does not follow that they have no objective validity. For the 
extra-mental reality which reveals itself in experience is itself 
ideal. When we ask ourselves “ what sort of a being the world 
must have in order that it may satisfy the conditions imposed 
upon it by the category of Time,” ® we find our answer in self- 
consciousness. “ The transcendental reality of Time is the all- 
comprehending Life of an Absolute Self.”® In like manner “the 
category of Space must be referred for its trans-subjective ground 
to a World-Force that arranges in a determinate way all the dif- 
ferent beings of the world, including each self whose pictorial re- 
presentation of the spacial qualities and spacial relations of things 
is determined by this same Force.” Space is thus “not simply 
our human form of mental representation ; it is really the corre- 
lated form of the functioning of this World-Force.” 7 

When we pass from Space and Time to Causation, we enter 

- still more deeply into the nature of the real. For here we pass 

from the merely statical view of things to the dynamic.- To exert 
force — what is it but to act as a will? To conceive the universe 
dynamically, after the fashion of our modern science, is to picture 
the ultimate reality as a ‘ will — differentiating itself, according 
to its preferences, under the control of immanent ideas.” ® 

Thus each category contributes its testimony to confirm the 
great assumption with which we started, that the world is in its 
essence spiritual. Even number, the most abstract and uninspir- 
ing of the categories, has its contribution to make; for the onto- 
logical truth to which we are led by the metaphysical doctrine of 
number — to wit, “ the Reality of the manifold in Unity, of the 
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One as comprehending and conditioning the many ” !— this is a 
truth which can be understood only in the light of self-conscious- 
ness. It is the ideal element which gives unity even to the lowest 
forms of existence; and the higher we rise in the scale of being, 
the nearer we approach the level of the self, the more perfect be- 
comes the unity. If then we try to conceive of the world as a 
unity, in any intelligible sense of the term, we are driven to the 
conception of an Absolute Self, of whose all-embracing conscious 
life the manifold separate realities of experience are so many 
manifestations or “ moments.” * 

In what has thus far been said we have anticipated in many 
ways the teleological view of the universe in which the entire dis- 
cussion culminates. It is indeed no small proof of the truth of 
Professor Ladd’s contention that each of the categories is involved 
in every other, that the conclusions of the later chapter should 
have been so largely forestalled in those that precede. When we 
speak, as we have more than once done, of the immanent idea, we are 
using the language of teleology. The forms and laws which science 
everywhere discloses, hedging in the ceaseless activity of things, 
and directing them in certain definite and regular channels — 
these are simply names for “ the ideal manner in which the forces 
immanent in things react upon the changes in their relation to 
one another.” * To believe in a universe of law means to believe 
in a world in which “ everything that is and every event that hap- 
pens comes under the category of the Idea.”* We may indeed 
hesitate ‘as to where we shall locate the explanatory principle.” ® 
We cannot doubt the fact that such a principle exists. Whether 
it be selves or things, everything which exists obeys the law of 
the idea. Causation itself, so far from being a rigid and me- 
chanical conception, means necessarily “ will energizing in con- 
formity with ideal forms and aims.”*® Take away from anything 
this ideal element — this “ power of running through a certain 
particular series of changes” — and it will lose “the means of 
manifesting itself to man’s mind as really in existence at all. The 
inherent teleology or purposiveness in fact of every real thing be- 
longs to its very being as a Thing.” * 

No part of Professor Ladd’s discussion of teleology is more in- 
structive than that which treats of its relation to the mechanical 
theory of nature. So far from finding a contrast between pur- 
pose and mechanism, he regards the two as mutually complement- 
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ary. As Lotze has shown, “the mechanism which science inves- 
tigates and portrays serves only as the means which the Idea 
assumes for its own realization.” ‘The principle of mechanism 
and the principle of purposiveness are, epistemologically consid- 
ered, the same essential forms of the Self’s functioning in cogni- 
tion ; and they are also both, ontologically considered, essentially 
the same forms of the world’s self-like being and life.” 4 

Thus the systematic study of the categories confirms the assump- 
tion with which we started. The laws of thought are indeed the 
laws of things. The forms of the understanding have objective 
validity ; and they have such validity because the world itself is 
in its essence rational. To repeat a phrase which we have already 
once quoted, “ The inner reality of all beings is Spirit.” 

In contrast with Professor Ladd’s strong confidence in the fact 
that the world is rational through and through, in its lowest forms 
as in its highest serving and revealing a final purpose, is the re- 
serve with which he approaches the problem of interpreting the 
nature of that purpose. What is the “unknown end toward 
which the whole creation moves?” Is it one or many? Can it 
be known by man, and if so, does it exhaust itself in the realiza- 
tion of his moral ideals? These are matters upon which it be- 
comes us to speak with caution. Rational though the world be, 
it is too vast, too rich, too changeful, too complex for us to hope 
completely to fathom it. When we look into the future, we pass 
the bounds of knowledge, and must be content with conjecture. 
With “the better hope, the more reasonable opinion” we must be 
satisfied.? 

The modesty and self-restraint which appear in these sentences 
characterize the book as a whole, and form one of its conspicuous 
merits. For artificial constructions of reality, claiming an ex- 
haustiveness which is impossible in fact, Professor Ladd has little 
patience. It is the world as it is which he seeks to explain, and 
one of the elements which must enter into every true explanation 
is this very fullness of content which surpasses human ability to 
fathom or to comprehend. When we pass from the realities of 
our immediate experience — the selves and the things of daily life 
— to the great unifying principle in and through which they con- 
sist, we reach ground where it behooves us to tread reverently and 
cautiously. We are indeed constrained to conceive the ultimate 
reality after the fashion of an Absolute Self ; but we cannot claim 
for this conception such a degree of objective certainty as for the 
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lesser realities which lie more completely within the compass of 
our experience.! Shall we identify the Absolute with the sum 
total of all Reality? There is much which points in this direc- 
tion ; but, on the other hand, there are many facts which resist so 
easy a conclusion. Self-consciousness, with its sense of independ- 
ent meaning and worth, forces us to recognize at least a relative 
independence in the individual. And when we take in the facts 
of the moral life, with its consciousness of evil and of sin, the dif- 
ficulty of the problem deepens. As Professor Ladd well says, the 
great difficulty with most forms of philosophical monism has been 
“a certain levity in the use of the conception of identity ;”? the 
systems that result are delightfully symmetrical ; but they leave 
some of the most important facts out of the account. If indeed, as 
our author somewhat naively remarks, “ one felt at liberty to argue 
the case quite irrespective of ethical and religious considerations, 
one might hope at least to attain a fair amount of consistency in 
one’s opinions ;” but this is the very thing which one is not at 
liberty to do. No philosophy can hope to give an adequate solu- 
tion of the world that is not broad enough to make room for the 
evidence which comes from ethics, from esthetics and from reli- 
gion. ‘“ But to embody in a theory of reality those distinctions 
which seem to separate the concrete and manifold existences from 
the Absolute One is apt to result either in a conception of a 
world that is devoid of reality, or in a conception of an Absolute 
that lacks just those characteristics which ‘absoluteness’ neces- 
sarily requires.” While, on the other hand, to identify the world 
and the Absolute throughout “too often results in the complete 
destruction of the most valuable conceptions entertained by men 
in the interests of morals and religion.” ® 

Behold our philosopher, then, having successfully threaded his 
way through the difficulties of the categories, only to find himself 
faced with new perplexities. Constrained by the whole course of 
his study to conceive the ultimate reality after the fashion of an 
Absolute Self, he is forced either to leave the conception more or 
less vague and indefinite, or else to gird himself to a consideration 
of the moral and religious considerations which make up the bulk 
of our ethics and theologies. Professor Ladd elects the former 
alternative. At a later time, indeed, he promises to supplement 
his metaphysical studies by new volumes on ethics, esthetics and 
the philosophy of religion. But for the present it will be enough 
if he can so define the Absolute as to free it from contradictions, 
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and justify it, over against the opposing conceptions of rival sys- 
tems, by showing that it is able to meet the demands made upon 
it in the realms of Matter and Mind, of Spirit and Nature, of the 
Real and the Ideal.!_ To this task the closing portion of the book 
is devoted. 

It is of course open to every author to define his theme as he 
will ; yet we cannot but regret that Professor Ladd has chosen 
so to limit himself. He himself clearly recognizes that it is im- 
possible adequately to develop the conception of the Absolute 
Self without taking in the facts of ethics and religion; and the 
absence of all considerations drawn from these sources gives to 
the closing portion of the book a vagueness and inconclusiveness 
which the earlier portions lack. No treatment of the relation of 
the world and the Absolute can be satisfactory which ignores the 
problem of evil. In attempting, even as briefly as he has done, 
such a treatment, Professor Ladd seems, for the moment, to have 
violated his own principle of the essential unity of all reality. 
Excellent as are the criticisms of the conceptions of modern sci- 
ence in the chapters on Matter, and on Nature and Spirit, we 
could well have spared these to make room for a brief outline of 
the ethical and religious considerations which are essential to any 
proper definition of the Absolute. Such an outline would have 
given the discussion a completeness which it now lacks ; but where 
so much is offered, criticism is a thankless task. We prefer to 
close this article with a brief mention of two or three of the con- 
spicuous merits which the book possesses. 

First of all is its strong defense of the rationality of the world. 
No one can rise from a study of Professor Ladd’s treatment of 
the categories without a deepened conviction that man’s instinct- 
ive faith in the intelligibility of the world is indeed a reasonable 
one. Purpose and meaning are inwrought into the very structure 
of things, and he who uses his faculties in good faith may be sure 
that he will penetrate to the nature of the real. 

A second merit of the book is its emphasis on the concreteness 
of reality. Here the preceding studies of the author in psychol- 
ogy and in physical science have stood him in good stead. He is 
ever conscious that the world which is to be explained is the world 
of actual experience, and that no theory which ignores any element 
that is present in self-consciousness can possibly be true. This 
appears very clearly in the author’s doctrine of spheres of reality. 
Feeling as every philosopher must the desire for unity in his con- 
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struction of the world, led by a dozen different lines of argument 
to the conception of an Absolute Self, he is yet clear that the 
unity which this conception imparts to all the objects of know- 
ledge must be so conceived as to be compatible with their real 
variety. ‘All things and all selves are known as somehow re- 
lated . . . to an Absolute Self. All things are known only so far 
as they are conceived of, or envisaged in terms of the selfhood of 
man. Yet selves and things must not be identified, either in gen- 
eral or in particular, neither must the individual existences lose 
their reality by being theoretically merged in the unity of the 
world of which they are a part.” From this difficulty Professor 
Ladd escapes by his theory of spheres of reality. “Iam; you 
are; things are; and the Absolute that somehow embraces me, 
and you, and all things in his Being, is. To all, the conception 
of selfhood somehow applies. It is the grasping on to more or 
less of selfhood which relegates each particular being to its appro- 
priate sphere of reality. It is the absoluteness of the Divine 
Selfhood which makes its Unity of Reality include the particular 
realities of all finite things and finite selves.” } 

The different spheres of reality are then to be distinguished by 
the “amounts of essential selfhood which they possess.” ‘ Things 
are known as imperfect and inferior selves.”? The ideas which 


_ they disclose, and to which they conform, are not their own. We 


know them only as Some One else’s ideas.? Even we ourselves, 
self-conscious though we be, are only in part independent. “ Much 
of what we do, or seem to do, is really done for us by One not- 
ourselves. Thus the very qualities which differentiate things and 
selves, and give them their individuality, force us back to an un- 
derlying ground in that all-embracing Mind and Will which we 
call the Absolute Self. 

We have criticised Professor Ladd for attempting to construct 
the idea of the Absolute apart from the facts of ethics and reli- 
gion. It is only fair to add that, so far as the construction 
goes, it is satisfactory. The concreteness which has characterized 
earlier stages of the discussion is — theoretically at least — not 
absent here. The Absolute is neither identical with the world, 
nor unrelated to the world. It is rather the source and ground 
of all the infinity of relations which the world discloses. So far 
from being the most abstract of conceptions, as it has often been 
conceived to be, it is really the most concrete. Its activities, as 
disclosed in its relations with things and selves, are infinitely vari- 
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ous. Indeed, it is our very inability to grasp it perfectly which 
gives rise to the false impression of its abstractness. Immanent 
in the world, it is the seed and spring of all that is. Whenever 
we touch reality, we touch God. Of all the objects in the world 
he is the subject. No relatively independent centre of self-activ- 
ity which has not its ground in his Will; no form, no law, no 
ideal end which the world discloses, but is a realization of his 
idea.! In such a statement of monistic philosophy, the entire 
course of Professor Ladd’s discussion culminates. 

Enough has been said to show the importance of the book for 
all who are seriously interested in the ultimate problems of life. 
It is a fact of no small encouragement that one who has given his 
life to critical reflection upon the meaning of things should be led 
at the last to so satisfying and uplifting a conclusion. 

Witu1am Apams Brown. 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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A Critical History of the Evolution of Trinitarianism and its Outcome 
in the New Christology. By Levi LEonarp Paine, Waldo Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Bangor Theological Seminary. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1900. 


For the New Wor Dp to criticise this book is an embarrassment like 
that of the parent called upon to criticise his own offspring, seeing that 
Professor Paine explains in his preface that the first three chapters, 
which are the most important in the book, and the most carefully elabo- 
rated, were written at the request of the editors of the New Wortp and 
appeared therein one after another. Readers who have an eye for what 
is best in these pages cannot have failed to read those articles and to 
recognize their remarkable ability and their very great importance. They 
were the more interesting because they frankly traversed the lines of Dr. 
A. V. G. Allen’s exposition of the Trinitarian evolution in his ‘“Con- 
tinuity of Christian Thought” — an exposition which had been accepted 
widely as a valid account of early Trinitarian doctrine, and, as adopted 
almost dogmatically by Dr. Fiske in his “ Idea of God,” had enjoyed 
the vogue to which Dr. Fiske’s writings on any subject habitually attain. 
Who shall decide when doctors of so much distinction disagree? But 
Professor Paine’s exposition has no appearance of mere advocacy of a 
foregone conclusion. It seems to shape itself upon the facts with judicial 
fairness, and to give those least favorable to his doctrine their due weight. 
It is certainly strange that conclusions so radically different as to the im- 
port of the Athanasian and Augustinian theologies should be reached by 
scholars of so much ability and candor. The most plausible solution of 
the riddle is that some of the distinctions are so subtle that various ap- 
prehensions are only what we should expect. Moreover, Athanasius and 
Augustine may not have been at all times consistent with themselves, 
and a different emphasis upon this or that variation of their thought may 
have induced a difference of interpretation. But when all due allowance 
has been made for these and similar considerations, it seems to me that 
Professor Paine has intrenched himself in an impregnable position. 

The first chapter traces the growth of the Trinitarian doctrine from its 
earliest form in the body of the Synoptic gospels through that repre- 
sented by the opening chapters of Matthew and Luke, considers next the 
Pauline and Johannine variations, and finally those of Origen, Arius, and 
Athanasius. This order is logical, not chronological. Chronologically 
the Virgin Birth of Matthew and Luke was subsequent to Paul’s varia- 
tion and probably to that of the Fourth Gospel, although Professor Paine 
assigns to this a date midway in the second century, and in a valuable 
appendix argues the case in a convincing manner. It should be said, 
however, that his general view of the Fourth Gospel does not demand so 
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late a date. Its Logos doctrine does, for it makes its first uncanonical 
appearance in Justin Martyr, whose acquaintance with the Fourth Gospel 
Professor Paine cannot make out. 

In Athanasius he finds, historically and critically, simply a revolt 
from the subordination tendency which found in Arius its protago- 
nist. But it was only against subordination as carried too far that 
Athanasius revolted, seeing that his doctrine was fundamentally Origen’s 
of the “eternal generation” and consequent subordination of the Son. 
What he contended for against Arius was the real divine Sonship of 
Christ and his essential (not numerical) oneness with God. His word 
homoousios, which Origen disliked as seeming to break down subordina- 
tion and introduce tritheism, was adopted to save subordination from the 
heterousios of Arius. He seldom used it, much oftener homoios. “It 
was in the Latin West that this makeshift catchword of the Nicene 
nomenclature was taken up, its true meaning misunderstood, and a new 
scheme of Trinitarian theology drawn from it.” To be squarely trini- 
tarian and yet not tritheistic was the great effort of Athanasius, and after 
him of the whole Greek theology. To accomplish this a distinct view of 
the Father was necessary, of the Son, and of their metaphysical relations 
to each other. The three persons were never one God. That would 
have been Sabellianism, with which he made no terms. His monotheism 
was held impregnably against monism on the one hand, and tritheism on 
the other. Here was a trait that endears Athanasius to Professor Paine 
as does no other. For monism so called, more frankly pantheism, he 
has nothing but dislike and detestation. Consequently what attracts 
Professor Allen to Athanasius would repel Professor Paine, if it were a 
real find, and does repel him in Augustine, in whom he finds it and Pro- 
fessor Allen does not. “No Greek theologian held more firmly to the 
divine transcendence than Athanasius.” Here is the keynote of Pro- 
fessor Paine’s difference with Professor Allen. What the one finds in 
Athanasius the other finds in Augustine. What the one admires in 
Athanasius, where it is not (Paine judice), the other deplores in Augus- 
tine, where it actually is. Let our modern Athanasians note that Atha- 
nasius, for once departing from Plato and the Scripture, taught man’s 
essential unlikeness to God. ‘ Genius,” said Emerson, “consists in the 
ability to see the universal in the particular.” But to see the universal 
consubstantiality of man with God in the particular consubstantiality of 
Christ smacks less of genius than of intellectual duplicity. 

Coming in his second chapter to Augustine’s theology, Professor Paine 
finds it to be a derivation from Neo-Platonic and Stoic elements, while 
that of Athanasius was a derivation from Platonic elements. Here also 
he reverses the dictum of Professor Allen. The limits of my space do 
not permit me to follow him through the intricacies of his exposition. 
One God in three persons was the implicit sign by which Augustine con- 
quered. By this he broke down the Athanasian mediatorship of Christ, 
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his monotheistic view of God, and perverted the Greek homoousios from 
a generic into a numerical significance of identity. In his third chapter 
Professor Paine comes to the important controversy concerning the real 
meaning of the creeds, and the truth of the historical and speculative 
assumptions involved in them. The New England development is fol- 
lowed with special care. The impression given is that New England 
Trinitarianism has been almost uniformly heretical, judged by the Nicene 
standard, only blundering from time to time into a partial conformity 
therewith. The writer’s sympathies are with Channing in his under- 
standing of persons as separate beings. Stuart and Bushnell are both 
found to be Sabellian. Drs. Abbott and Bradford are subjected to a 
searching examination, and Mr. Joseph Cook’s absurd career is turned as 
a kind of search-light on the general ignorance and unconscious heresy 
of the later New England orthodoxy. There is ample showing of the 
utterly un-Athanasian character of the divine incarnation in humanity as 
taught by Drs. Brooks, Gordon, Whiton and others, under the fancied 
cover of the Athanasian shield. What imagines itself to be an Athana- 
sian renaissance is one of the “curiosities of literature.” 

If Professor Paine’s book ended with its third chapter those keenest 
on the scent for heresy might not run him down, and Bangor Theolo- 
gical Seminary would have no occasion for anxiety on account of his 
heretical opinions. Up to this point he is preéminently orthodox, if the 
Nicene symbol is to judge. What he does is to convict Augustine of 
heresy and after him Protestantism in general and New England theology 
in particular. But from his fourth chapter onward his aberrations from 
the traditional standards multiply until the little finger of his heresy is 
thicker than the thighs of such heresy as that of Drs. Briggs and McGif- 
fert. His Biblical criticism is level with that of the most fearless scientific 
scholars, and does not begin to wabble as it passes from the Old Testa- 
ment to the New, but keeps up an equal courage to the end. His chap- 
ters, “The Trinitarian Outlook” and “The Trinitarian Result,” are 
highly suggestive and important. They will not convict him of Unitarian 
heresy. He is, in fact, less Unitarian than the new orthodox in general, 
for these are assimilated to the Unitarians by a monism which they hold 
in common, and of which Professor Paine has a quite absolute distrust. 
Stop fooling with words, and it is as easy for the new Unitarian as for 
the new Trinitarian to affirm the deity of Christ. Yet the old lines are 
drawn as sharply as ever. “To such a barren, nay absurd, result has 
the present phase of Trinitarianism come!” 

Coming to “The New Historical Evolution ” Professor Paine’s break 
with the traditional conceptions becomes more clear at every step. He 
takes issue with President Hyde’s opinion that ‘the work of destruction 
has gone far enough.” Not so, he says. ‘The old house must be torn 
down before the new house can be built.” ‘Never was such a deep and 
radical break and cleavage made between successive evolutionary move- 
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ments and results in the history of man as this age of ours is witnessing.” 
Such a chapter as “The Demand of the Historical Spirit” has never 
before emanated from an orthodox seat of learning. It sounds a note 
that shames the timidity of many Unitarians. ‘The demand of the 
Religious Spirit” is nothing less than a demand for religion without 
dogma in the sense of doctrinal finality. The next chapter, “ Demand 
of the Intellectual Spirit,” represents this demand as being for the in- 
ductive method of research. Some things in it will give the cautious 
reader pause. Huxley and others have not found the aspect of Na- 
ture so genial in its optimism as does Professor Paine. Under the 
head of “The New Theological Method” we have Adam’s Fall thus 
summarily dismissed, “ This myth with all its absurdities I need not 
dwell upon.” ‘The dogma of a material Hell is a relic of Pagan super- 
stition contradicted by all science and all history?” Why “ Pagan” we 
must ask. The “Materials of the New Theology,” we are told, are 
nature and history, and under the second head we have some discussion 
of the moral consciousness of Jesus which might be more careful than it 
is. We read of its “ peculiar character” and again of its being “ wholly 
like that of all other men.” We have several naive references to the 
meeting of Jesus with the doctors in the temple, as if we had not here a 
fragment of some apocryphal writing. But the limitations of Jesus are 
not disguised. ‘ What shred of science or history or philosophy or art 
ean be found in any of his words?” Metaphysics is to have no part in 
“the construction of the new theology,” which nevertheless “starts with 
a concrete personal being, an intuition of the moral consciousness which 
is as fixed and radical as its own nature ”’ — a daring claim for intuition 
and a surprising departure from the plain inductive road. 

I cannot follow Professor Paine into “ The New Christian Atonement ” 
and the other closing chapters of his book. There is in them no backward 
step. ‘They abound in the most pronounced departures from the creed 
delivered to the saints of Massachusetts Bay. But though radical in many 
particulars the book is conservative in its withstanding of the tide of pan- 
theistic monism in the new theology, orthodox and liberal. Here will 
be for many a defect of its quality, and certainly it is but a feeble argu- 
ment that we have here against a philosophical tendency of tremendous 
power and scope. Nevertheless, that we have here one of the most 
remarkable illustrations yet apparent of the disintegration of the New 
England theology will hardly be denied. Would that it might be equally 
a sign of the freedom to which theological instruction has attained in one 
of its most venerable seats ! 


J. W. CHADWICK. 
Brooxtyy, N. Y. 
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The Spiritual Life. Studies in the Science of Religion. By GrorcE 
A. Coz, Ph. D. New York: Eaton and Mains; Cincinnati: Curtis and 
Jennings. 


It would be a wise act in behalf of education if some broad-minded and 
wealthy man should provide for placing Dr. Coe’s little book in the hands 
of every minister and theological student in the country. Here is a care- 
ful study of the phenomena of religious experience from one who is at 
the same time a trained psychologist and an earnest and reverent believer 
in the great facts of religion. Readers of the New Wor tp will recol- 
lect that President Stanley Hall has been greatly interested in the prob- 
lem of the ethical and religious training of the young, and that Mr. 
E. D. Starbuck, one of his pupils at Clark University, who had been pre- 
viously a student in the Harvard Divinity School, where he began his 
researches, and is now teaching at Stanford University, has published 
certain valuable and suggestive studies on the Psychology of Conversion. 
Others whom Dr. Coe cites have been working in the same direction. 
With the aid of his predecessors, and also with original investigations 
of his own, he now proceeds to interpret various classes of the phe- 
nomena of religious emotion from the psychologist’s point of view. He 
finds that all these hitherto mysterious experiences, whether of the 
prayer-meeting or of Christian Science, follow easily discoverable condi- 
tions of circumstance and temperament, in short, that they belong to 
the divine realm of order and not to chance and chaos. “ Why,” he 
asks in his introductory chapter, “should not the care of souls become 
an art—a system of organized and proportioned methods based upon 
definite knowledge of the material to be wrought upon, the ends to be 
attained and the means and instruments for attaining them?” This 
surely seems to be a reasonable plea for a kind of training, at least as 
important as ecclesiastical history or Hebrew for the making of good 
ministers. 

Following the introduction, Dr. Coe’s book contains five rather long 
chapters. ‘The first is “ A Study of Religious Awakening,” wherein he 
shows, what Dr. Starbuck’s studies have also demonstrated, a general 
tendency of the mind of youth at the period of adolescence to develop its 
new and growing life in the direction of religious interests. In a true 
philosophical sense a religious awakening is as natural as the flowering of 
a plant. The young mind finds itself confronting the universe. What 
- will its attitude be? What emotions tally with the new ideals of the 
maturing life? Moreover, the period of adolescence is a time of rapid 
bodily and nervous changes. It is liable to peculiar disturbances. Mor- 
bid conditions and false ideas threaten it with lasting harm. Wise and 
skillful discipline may readily carry it toward habits of self-control and a 
well grounded and cheerful ethical faith in the eternal goodness. 

Dr. Coe has made a classification of a considerable number of young 
men and women who have given some account of their experiences dur- 
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ing this critical period of psychological change. It is impossible to avoid 
his general conclusion that the revivalists gather their notable cases of con- 
version from certain types of temperament, especially the “sanguine ” 
and the “melancholic.” The “choleric” temper, on the contrary, is 
singularly unsusceptible to the demand for sudden conversion with its 
marked inner experiences of “ conviction” or of joy. Chapter IT. is “A 
Study of Adolescent Difficulties.” Not only temperament but also nerve 
fatigue is shown to bear an important and ruling part in the sufferings, 
dangers and peculiar temptations of the youth’s transition time. Admir- 
able suggestions are made here for the help of parents as well as teachers 
and ministers. 

Chapter III. is “ A Study of Religious Dynamics.” What can be 
done with the mind by means of suggestion? What temperaments are 
specially liable to this method of approach? What may you expect to 
happen when, for example, a whole community, stirred by a wave of re- 
ligious emotion, led by a Wesley, a Whitefield or a Moody, are all on 
the tiptoe of expectation for certain definite psychological results, for 
signs, voices, trances and visions, for change of will, for new resolutions 
to transform conduct? Of what kind of character may you predict that 
it will stay where the wave of feeling has lifted it? Of whom may 
you be almost certain that they will need to be converted over and over 
again? These are questions interesting alike to the philosopher, the 
moralist and the teacher of religion. It is evident that all persons can- 
not be handled alike. Indeed, perhaps the most important question to 
be asked in reading “ The Spiritual Life” is, whether the students of 
religious psychology have not thus far based their generalizations too 
largely on a select sort of testimony? They have got the answers of 
church members and of college students — preéminently the religious 
class. Must they not proceed to make “ Questionaires” for the immense 
population who go to no church? It will be extremely interesting if it can 
be shown that the average boy or girl everywhere is clearly susceptible 
to the mighty thoughts of religion. Is it of the few or of. the many 
that it can be said that “he becomes a dreamer enamored of ideals 
and ravished with ambitions”? Is it the average youth who “no longer 
takes things merely as they appear, and is not willing to take anything 
for granted”? Of how many can we say that “nothing short of abso- 
lute, indubitable truth, the true inwardness, the complete subjectivizing 
of everything, can satisfy him, nothing short of absolutely right conduct 
ean be right at all”? We perhaps need a study of the street boys to 
balance the impressions gathered from the favored men and women who 
are willing and able to answer our psychologist’s list of questions. 

Chapter IV. takes up the curious problems which all thoughtful people 
are urging about Divine Healing, Faith Cure and Christian Science. 
The treatment is excellent in its frankness, sympathy and good sense. 
One must be far gone with quackery on one side, or prejudice on the 
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other, not to follow Dr. Coe’s treatment, well illustrated as it is with per- 
tinent instances of the action of the mind upon the body. At the same 
time he gives well-timed warning as to the perilous limitations of this 
form of cure. He is not afraid to include the New Testament stories 
under the general law which rules the chapter. 

The last chapter is “ A Study of Spirituality.” In what has sainthood 
usually consisted? Itis evident that the melancholy and introspective 
saints have largely governed the ideals of historic Christianity. The new 
plea is for an all-round Sainthood, for the kind of saint that “ choleric ” 
and active men may honestly worship. Dr. Coe holds that it is the genius 
of Christianity to produce this modern and rational kind of saint. He 
believes that Jesus was the saint rather of the men of action than of the 
men of the cloister. His book ought to have a very wholesome effect in 
converting the church to his opinion and to the broader ideal. It will 
cease then to be a dogmatic and superstitious church ; it will become ethi- 
cal and humanitarian. 


Cuarues F. Dott. 
JAMAICA PLAIN. 


Faith and Sight. Essays on the Relation of Agnosticism to Theology. 
By Wiiu1am Pierson Merritt. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1900. 


This very readable little book of 175 pages, by a Presbyterian minis- 
ter of Chicago, affords another illustration of the prevalence of a fresh, 
broad and free thought upon the profound problems of religion. The 
following quotations express the author's point of view: “No confession 
of faith can be thoroughly satisfactory unless it can be held enthusias- 
tically and without apology” (p. 8). And again (p. 24): “The true 
function of theology may be thus stated — So to interpret the facts which 
science discloses as to afford a rational basis for the religious instinct ;” 
“‘ When a theological system fails to commend itself to the mind, yet is 
reluctantly ‘held,’ it may well be questioned whether its presence is not a 
greater harm to religion than an utter absence of theology would be” 
(p. 36). 

I hardly like to make any strictures upon a book with the general lines 
of thought of which I am so fully in sympathy and which I should like 
to have widely read. But it would not be showing the author complete 
and worthy respect if I did not venture to suggest certain points at which 
I cannot find his treatment altogether satisfactory. 

Throughout the book a distinction is rather elaborately drawn and 
maintained between the types of theology which the author characterizes 
as “objective” and “subjective.” The one type concerns itself with 
interpreting the facts of the outward universe; the other studies the in- 
stincts and the needs of man as a religious being. Mr. Merrill goes so 
far as to claim the agnostics, like Mr. Huxley and Matthew Arnold, as 
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unconscious theologians of the objective type. He hints also that the so- 
called conflict between science and religion is really only the discord be- 
tween these two theological types. Is not this rather an ingenious and 
fanciful distinction? It seems to me, at any rate, that its importance 
is overestimated. Mr. Merrill’s thesis is admirable, that a true theology 
must be based on all the facts both of the external world and of the realm 
of human experience; but I think that he would have made this even 
clearer if he had admitted at once that, in a true scientific sense, the study 
of the religious facts of human nature is altogether new. Has not the- 
ology confessedly busied itself with the realm of the supernatural? Is not 
the real antithesis that between the ordinary conception of theology, writ- 
ten into all the old confessions and prayer-books, which contemplated a 
realm of superstition and shadow beyond all order and law, and the quite 
modern thought of a divine universe into no remote corner of which the 
light of the reign of law does not shine? Mr. Merrill himself suggests 
this more valid distinction, and he leaves no doubt on which side he 
belongs. : 

Mr. Merrill quotes with some sympathy the remark of an eminent 
minister who says: “My theology is conspicuous for its absence, and 
when present, chiefly characterized by confusion.” I cannot help won- 
dering what clear impressions an inquiring reader will get from Mr. 
Merrill’s book as to the theology of its author. That he is a man of 
hearty and earnest theistic faith cannot be questioned, but what use does 
his broadly based and modern type of faith have for any distinctively 
“Christian ” doctrines? It is true that in his closing pages he assures 
us that “ all our study and searching will never take us beyond the Bible 
as our supreme religious authority, or beyond Jesus as our supreme reve- 
lation of God, the object of our adoration and our service.” Expressions 
of this sort, which appear now and then in the book, seem to stand rather 
for a mood of the author’s sentiment than to connect themselves at all 
definitely with the integrity of his thought. Does he, for example, hold 
that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments constitute a unique 
book, separate from all other literature ? Does he see a revelation of God 
in Ecclesiastes or the Song of Solomon of any different order from what 
he sees in the great modern poets, on whose value as teachers of a true 
theology he has given us one of his most interesting chapters? But if 
he makes, as I doubt not he will, the one rational answer to this simple 
question, I do not understand why he should even seem to be making the 
traditional answer. The two answers do not belong to the same structure 
of thought. 

Moreover, what will Mr. Merrill tell us as to his thought about Jesus ? 
Is it squarely humanitarian or not? If it is not humanitarian, what is 
it? Our author does not hint how the reasonable theology, deduced from 
observed facts, for which one needs to make no apology, calls for the 
unique Saviour of the traditional type of “subjective” doctrine. He 
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does not appear to have a Bible in which such a Christ can be dis- 
covered. 

I get an impression that Mr. Merrill’s thought of Jesus is simply the 
extreme humanitarian view, wherein the “Christ” is the most perfect 
embodiment of the love of God. The theory is that God must reveal by 
an incarnation as much of the infinite nature as man can comprehend. 
Grant that this is the noblest working-theory upon which to interpret the 
world in the terms of religion, grant that it fits the facts, as the theory 
of gravitation in the realm of matter, it still remains to be shown why 
there should be one and one only such incarnation of the divine good- 
ness? It remains to be shown, what no one can apparently prove, that 
this incarnation was absolute. The strong presumption is that it was not 
absolute but relative, like all God’s other revelations. Are we not deal- 
ing here with a spiritual law or tendency rather than with a single his- 
toric instance, however notable? The old theory demanded an absolute 
incarnation in order to make an infinite atonement for sin. No rational 
theology makes any such demand to-day. The law of incarnation is like 
the law of atonement. There is a constant process whereby all good men 
and women lift the world by their loving efforts and by their willing sac- 
rifices. I suspect that our thoughtful author would agree to this. The 
narrow and exclusive Christianity, whether Roman Catholic or Protest- 
ant, ignores the facts which demonstrate the great law of incarnation. 
This law is that the normal goal of human development is toward the life 
of the Sons of God. All the signs of the times (and Mr. Merrill’s book 
is one of them) point to a remarkable enlargement of the idea of Chris- 
tianity, making the name synonymous with universal religion. 


CuarLEs F. Doe. 
JAMAICA PLAIN. 


The Method of Jesus; an Interpretation of Personal Religion. By 
ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, Professor of New Testament Exegesis and 
Criticism, Cobb Divinity School ; author of “An Introduction to the Life 
of Jesus.” Boston: Silver, Burdett & Company. 1899. 


This age is interested in the practical forces of religion more than in 
its precise definition. In this respect Professor Anthony’s book follows 
the current of the time, and adds another to the many recent attempts to 
bring Christianity into natural and helpful relations with modern thought 
and life. It is distinctly a product of the New Theology, and its impli- 
cations and general spirit leave little room for the postulates of Ortho- 
doxy. But these postulates are rather replaced than removed ; and the 
result is, as the author suggests in the preface, that the book will be help- 
ful and not unwelcome to those who think cautiously and tentatively on 
current religious problems. There can hardly be too many books to this 
end; and the crisp sentences, good sense, and wide sympathy with prac- 
tical life, which characterize this one, should cause it to be read by many 
who especially need it. 
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Professor Anthony’s method is emphatically Christocentric. Not . 
theology, not the church, not faith, not morality, not even the divine 
love, is for him the central proclamation of the gospel. Rather is the 
personality of Jesus the ultimate principle of his religion. The declara- 
tions of Jesus, the preaching of the apostles, the history of early Chris- 
tianity, the effective power in Christian experience, are all invoked to 
illustrate and enforce this fundamental thesis. The earlier portion of the 
book is given to its illustration from the scenes of the New Testament, 
and to showing its consonance with science and human nature. It may 
be thought that there is some lack of historical perspective in the author’s 
arrangement. The great doctrine of the Spirit, for instance, and espe- 
cially the doctrine of the Kingdom of Heaven, find scanty place in this 
grouping. Perhaps, too, the illustrations brought from current scientific 
thought are occasionally more ingenious than satisfactory. We may be 
disposed, further, to question the author’s limiting points in the evolution 
of the cosmos and his statement as to the “imperative” need of new acts 
of creation. We may agree with him that the spontaneous generation 
of life is unlikely, but it is surely quite possible to state the argument for 
theism so that it will not need reconstruction even if this should some time 
be shown to be a fact. It may be, also, that in passing the undefined 
line which separates him from his humbler fellow-creatures, man tran- 
scends “the limit of natural expansion;” but it is as unsafe as unneces- 
sary to put belief in the divine agency in human development into the 
keeping of the assumption of this. Still less is it wise to base any view 
of regeneration — which is here described as the creation of “a new na- 
ture,” the passage from ethical effort to attained spiritualmindedness — 
upon what can be called in any proper sense “a divine intervention.” 
Divine purpose and agency may indeed be predicated of every stage of 
human and of cosmic process, and may be more evident at some points 
than at others ; but little can be gained for religion by insisting that God 
is more necessary at any special juncture than for the general order of 
the cosmos, and for every advance in its unfolding. 

But these criticisms are mainly of minor points and do not touch the 
general basis and purpose of the book with which we have found our- 
selves in thorough sympathy. The development of religious character, 
the gaining of repose in the midst of strife, the victory over self and cir- 
cumstance, the growth to strength through struggle with evil, the vision 
that grows with fidelity, the satisfactions that fill the soul which hungers 
and thirsts after righteousness, and the progressive revelation that is for- 
ever making the world more wonderful and human life more full of God 
—such are some of the topics that Professor Anthony treats.here with a 
freshness, vigor and spiritual insight which must make this little book of 
much practical service to its readers. 


Henry H.. Barser. 
, Meapvitte THEoiogicar ScHoon. 
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The Crown of Christ: being Spiritual Readings for the Liturgical Year, in 
two volumes. By R. E. Hurron, Chaplain of St. Margaret’s, East Grin- 
stead, with a Preface by the Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D. D., rector of St. 
Mark’s, Philadelphia. Volume I.: Advent to Easter. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi., 
575. London: Rivingtons. 1900. Six shillings net. 


This work is in no sense a “life of Christ.” It is a series of sermons 
closely following the order of feasts and fasts in the liturgical year. The 
author is familiar with medieval theology, and, to some extent, with the 
writings of Plato and Aristotle. He writes in a deeply religious spirit, 
but from the point of view of medieval Catholicism. Though an Angli- 
ean, he can scarcely be discriminated from a priest of the Roman Church. 
Evidently he is a representative of the extreme movement in the English 
Church toward Rome which is now so strong. His view of Christ ap- 
pears from the following: “ The divine nature has, of course, none of the 
attributes of a body, and consequently has no blood, but, Jesus Christ 
being God and Man, His blood is the blood of God, His flesh is the flesh 
of God, His tears the tears of God, His life the life of God, His death 
the death of God” (p. 99). His view of Penance is indicated in the 
sentence: “ How often ‘hath He quickened’ us . . . by the Precious 
Blood of His Cross flowing as a river of life through the channel of the 
Sacrament of Penance?” (p. 210). And his view of Confession appears 
in his statement that “auricular confession” of some sort was the scrip- 
tural practice. ‘ Confession,” he says, “may be made to any one — 
priest or layman. If a man, however, requires absolution, he must con- 
fess in the hearing of a priest, since to them alone God has given ‘ power 
and commandment’ to absolve” (p. 235). Each of the thirty-six ser- 
mons in this volume is followed by brief directions for appropriate daily 
scripture readings, with homiletical or explanatory notes. As a devo- 
tional handbook the “Crown of Christ” may be useful to devoted high- 
churchmen ; from the critical point of view it has no value, save as an 
exponent of the dominant tendency in a large part of the Anglican 
Church to-day. 


Puitire S. Moxom. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Christ’s Estimate of Himself. By Cxrark S.BEARDSLEE. Octavo, paper, 
68 pages. Hartford,Conn.: Hartford Seminary Press. 1899. 


This brochure is a reprint of articles that appeared in the “ Hartford 
Seminary Record” for November, 1898, and February, 1899. It as- 
sumes to be a critical and exhaustive presentation of the theme. As a 
matter of fact it is neither critical nor exhaustive: The author is very 
earnest, and evidently desires to be dispassionate ; but his temper is often 
dogmatic. His work is that of an intense advocate, not to say a special 
pleader, and doctrinal considerations repeatedly swamp whatever scien- 
tific and purely scholarly purpose he may have cherished. His rhetoric 
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lacks simplicity and clearness; sometimes it is turgid, and not infre- 
quently falls into exaggeration. Speaking of the parables of Jesus, he 
says: “The index of infinite deliberation is stamped on every one.” 
Sentences or phrases like this recur so frequently as to give the reader a 
sense of inflation and unreality in the thought as well as the style. There 
is wanting any critical discrimination of values in the citations from the 
Gospels, the Fourth Gospel and the Synopties being put on one level of 
infallible authority. All the main problems of New Testament criticism 
are ignored. The Christ of this pamphlet is not the Jesus of the evan- 
gelists but the Christ of a dogmatic theology. Readers who are already 
of Mr. Beardslee’s mind will doubtless be confirmed in their views, but 
perplexed seekers after truth will find in his pamphlet no substantial 
help. 


Pain S. Moxom. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


The Light of Day. Religious Discussions and Criticisms from the Naturalist’s 
Point of View. By Joun Burrovens. Pp. ix, 224. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1900. 


The “light” here referred to is that of science. This light has 
banished the shadows of superstition, and the day has come. The writer 
feels himself to be one of the children of the day and exults in its splen- 
dor. Such is the significance of the title. The book is a popular pre- 
sentation of the views which, sheltering themselves under the shadow of 
science, call themselves “agnostic.” It consists of essays which, as we 
are told in the preface, were written some twelve or fifteen years ago, at 
different times and for different occasions. They thus, the author warns 
us, show more or less repetition, and the reader is advised to read no 
more than a single chapter at a session (p. viii). In fact, the repetition 
is “more” rather than “less ;” and we venture to suggest that it would 
have been better to subject the material to careful editing rather than to 
put the reader upon a short daily allowance. Indeed, the repetition is so 
great and the thoughts so familiar that, through a large part of the book, 
we wondered for what reason it was published. It tells us of the in- 
credibility of miracles and the absurdities of the creeds. Religion is 
recognized as an important reality, something to be believed in, but it is 
a “religion without dogma,” by which the writer means a religion with- 
out God. Religion is to him what it is to Herbert Spencer, “ a feeling 
of awe and reverence in the presence of the vastness and mystery of the 
universe” (p. viii). Perhaps the editing above suggested would have 
brought to light the slenderness of the treatment of the topics considered 
and the lack of any original contribution to the discussion of them; and 
the space left by condensation and arrangement might have been utilized 
for supplying this deficiency. At any rate the author would have dis- 
covered whether or not he had anything to say to the world in regard to 
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the matte:s referred to. The only attempt at original thought that we 
have noticed is in the chapter entitled “ Faith and Credulity ” (chapter 
v.). Here we find presented a distinction between the two which is new 
tous. It is based not upon the varying degrees of rationality by which 
different beliefs are supported, but upon the difference in the objects of 
belief. “Credulity,” we are told, “may be defined as belief without 
proof in matters where proof is demanded and is within reach” (p. 72). 
Belief without proof in matters where proof is not within reach can thus 
never be called credulity. If this is meant to imply that what in regard 
to religious matters is called faith, in regard to temporal matters would 
be called credulity, the proposition would perhaps contain truth enough 
to give point to an epigram ; though, in point of fact, the great majority 
of men and women at the present day, in the occidental world, accept 
the teachings of science as they are popularly known, on grounds pre- 
cisely similar to those on which a like majority in former days accepted 
the teachings of the church. The author, however, is evidently not pre- 
senting an epigram, but what is to be accepted as a scientific distinction. 
If the reader will try to work out the thought in detail, he will no longer 
wonder at the vagueness of the chapter in which the author has attempted 
to do this — the only part of the book, it may be remarked, which could 
by any possibility be spoken of as vague. Indeed, the clearness and live- 
liness of the work, and, we must add, its occasional eloquence, are what will 
chiefly recommend it to those who sympathize with its teaching. As one 
reads the book, especially as one approaches the end, one meets passages of 
real power which may do much to justify its appearance. We had marked 
several of these for reference; there is one, for instance, that shows the 
author filled with admiration and reverence for the Bible that we would 
gladly quote (p. 168). Lack of space, however, confines us to the follow- 
ing passage, which is more characteristic of the author’s position: “The 
universe is so stupendous, so unspeakable, that we dare not, cannot, name 
any end or purpose for which it exists. It is because it is. If man ex- 
ists on other worlds, or if he does not exist, it is all the same. The 
superior and the inferior planets may run their course and life not appear 
upon them. It is just like the prodigality, the indifference of Nature. 
If the conditions are favorable, man will appear; if not, not. They are 
no more there for his sake than yonder river is for the sake of the fishes, 
or yonder clay bank for the brickmakers. Space is no doubt strewn with 
dead worlds and dead suns as thickly as yonder field with dead boulders, 
and with worlds upon which only the rudiments of life can ever develop, 
too hot or too cold. . . . The scheme of the universe is too big for us to 
grasp — so big that it is no scheme at all. The infinite — what is that ? 
Is it equal to absolute negation? It is when we have such thoughts that 
all notions of a God disappear and one says in his heart, ‘There is no 
God.’ Any God we can conceive of is inadequate. The universe is no 
more a temple than it is a brothel or a library. The Cosmos knows no 
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God — it is super deus. In the light of the nebular hypothesis how one 
wilts. How vain all your striving and ambition. The proudest records 
of earth must perish like autumn leaves” (pp. 120-121). As we free 
ourselves from the spell of the author’s enthusiasm we are tempted to ask 
whether that can be the final view of the universe that leaves us “ wilted ;” 
and again to ask, with reference to the definition of religion before quoted, 
whether though one may stand in “awe” of such a universe, one can 
feel “reverence” for it. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Can I believe in God the Father? Lectures delivered at the Summer 
School of Theology in Harvard University, 1899, by Witt1am NEwTON 
CrarkgE, D. D., author of “ What shall we think of Christianity,” and “ An 
Outline of Christian Theology.” 16mo, pp. 215. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 1899. ; 
Professor Clarke makes the relation of this work to the Harvard Sum- 

mer School of Theology prominent, not merely by the reference to it on 

the title-page, but by dedicating the book to his “‘ eager fellow students” 
in this school. He was too modest, or too unconscious, to add to these 
references the words, Magna pars fui; yet it must be acknowledged 
that his presence added much to the attractiveness and interest of the 
experiment. It is an interesting fact in the history of the school that 
its first session should leave permanent memorials of its work in volumes 
by Professor Clarke and President Hyde. The title-page of the work 
before us might well have added another statement in regard to the 
author, namely, that he is a professor in the Colgate Theological Semi- 
nary, a Baptist institution. This is one of the most notable facts in 
regard to these discussions, and may be taken in connection with the 
utterances of the President of Bowdoin College, just referred to, as 
among the most interesting of the signs of the times. In reading these 
lectures one misses, of course, the rapid, eager speech which added to 
their impressiveness when they were delivered. The stalwart personality 
of the author makes itself felt, however, even through the veil of the 
printed page. Such expressions as “I am sure,” and “I am intensely 
interested,” which are of frequent occurrence, show that these utterances, 
though academical: in form, are not academic in the sense in which the 
term is now often used, but that they express what is to the author living 
and essential truth. In the first lecture he makes this bold appeal to the 
reader, as before to the hearer : “ You have difficulty in believing in God ; 
well, then, try not to believe in him.” The author points out the diffi- 
culties that will be met in this attempt. We have not space to analyze 
the argument. It may be said, however, that the claim that there would 
be no science if there were no God is a little careless in its form, though 
true as it was meant. The term science is one of varying significance. 
1 Probably a misprint. 
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The classification of phenomena might well enough be called science. 
Herbert Spencer recognized this, and showed the advantage that would 
result from it. It is true, however, that the world would not be in any 
profound sense thinkable if it had not a spiritual centre and background. 
The lecture on the Divine Personality utters no uncertain sound. It 
claims that God is a person in every sense of the word. To such an 
extent is this thought pushed that it would seem to leave no place for any 
form of mysticism, or any conception of the divine immanence. So far 
as this latter idea is concerned, however, Dr. Clarke must have a place 
for it in his system, for in another part of the book he appears to 
recognize the Hebrew thought of “God as transeendent, not inhabiting 
the world, but separate from it and governing it from without,” as some- 
thing which Christianity has outgrown. 

The lecture on “ The Relation between God and Man” is one of the 
most interesting in the volume. The contrast between the idea of king- 
ship and that of fatherhood is well brought out. We are told that 
Christ stood between two epochs, marked respectively by the prominent 
use of one or the other of these terms. He used both. The apostles, 
however, confined themselves chiefly to the use of the term Father. It 
has been maintained by the Ritschlians and others that God can be con- 
sidered as father only to Christ and through him to the Christian. Dr. 
Clarke undertakes to make a reconciliation between this view and the 
larger one which would make him the father of all mankind. He would 
do this by showing that there are two kinds of fatherhood. What he 
really shows, however, is that there are two kinds of sonship. After 
this comparison has been made Dr. Clarke makes us see clearly that for 
him there is but one thought of fatherhood, and that he, with thorough 
faith and great joy, makes the largest sense in which the term can be 
used the form of his conception of the relation of God to man. Even 
in the thought of the divine fatherhood, however, there is no touch of 
mysticism. Man is the son of God because he is made in the image of 
God. What I would here note is the old difference that separated the 
Arian and the Athanasian, the difference between resemblance to God 
and the sharing of the divine nature. One of the most eloquent passages 
in the book is that which dwells upon the grand ethical influence of 
Calvinism. It may be compared with the tribute to the Old Testament 
referred to above in the notice of the book of John Burroughs. There is 
a certain pathetic interest in both. They are forms of homage paid to 
kings that are regarded by the writers as long since deposed. Of Cal- 
vinism, and indeed of anything that has been known as orthodoxy, there 
is no trace in any of these lectures. The work of Christ, the relation of 
Christianity to other religions, and indeed whatever other question arises, 
are all discussed in the largest and freest way. The book, taken as a 
whole, is marked by simplicity and strength of utterance. There is little 
attempt at philosophy, and no shred of mysticism, unless the reference 
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alluded to above, to Jewish thought, is so regarded. There is no cant, 
no sentimentalism, and, as we have just seen, no orthodoxy in the ordi- 
nary sense of this word. There is only the sturdy expression of a down- 
right common-sense religious faith. The work will thus appeal to many 
who will gladly welcome teaching that is free from metaphysical sub- 
tleties on the one side and traditional extravagances on the other. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


The Theology of Modern Literature. By Rev. S. Law Witson, M.A., 
D.D. 8vo, pp. xx, 446. New York : imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1899. $3.00. 


Dr. Wilson explains that he uses the word theology in a large sense as 
including not only theology proper but also the elements of morality and 
religious teaching in general ; it is thus a wide field that he marks out for 
himself. After a cursory review of the modern English literature of fic- 
tion, he discusses in successive chapters the theology of Emerson, Brown- 
ing, George Eliot, George MacDonald, the Scottish school of fiction, Mrs. 

* Ward, Thomas Hardy and George Meredith. Though literary criticism 
is not his object, he has many appreciative remarks on the literary excel- 
lences of the authors treated. In general, he does justice to the ethical 
side of modern poetry and fiction. On the other hand, he has his laugh, 
sometimes contemptuous, sometimes indignant, at the absurdities of the 
easy-going reconstructions of society offered by some of our popular 
writers. One can hardly blame him for making merry over Marie Co- 
relli’s “ Romance of Two Worlds.” On the other hand, he hardly does 
justice to the “Sorrows of Satan.” “ At a flourish or two of Miss 
Corelli’s magical wand,” says Dr. Wilson, “Satan is transformed, not 
simply into an ‘angel of light’ but into a spruce modern gentleman of 
most affable manners, who has all the marks of wealth upon him, has a 
coronet on his visiting card, calls the Prince of Wales his friend, keeps 
a French cook, lives at a London hotel, and engages a priyate bath of 
hisown. Utterly unlike any other Mephistopheles that has ever cut a 
figure in literature, no liar or murderer from the beginning is he, though 
the old Book happens to say so; no ghostly adversary of souls going 
about seeking whom he may devour, but quite a genial and courteous 
spirit, who, instead of plotting your moral overthrow or compassing your 
destruction, will probably invite you to a lunch, or get up a picnic for 
you! Talk of Milton’s and Marlowe’s conception of Satan after this, 
they are not in it with that of Marie Corelli!” Various unsavory things 
he points out in Lucas Malet, Sarah Grand, Olive Schreiner and in 
George Gissing, George Moore and other Zolaesque writers. His indict- 
ment against modern literature of fiction is that, in its various forms, 
it impugns the moral order of the universe, is tinged with cultured 

agnosticism, avoids evangelical topics, tampers with the sanctity of family 
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life, contains a vein of fatalism, does not scruple to adorn sin and hide 
its hideousness. Much of his criticism of this literature will commend 
itself to most persons — he has in fact gathered up the points familiar to 
us from magazine reviews. But the reader will look in vain for any 
broad treatment of the social and moral questions involved. The author 
has his own moral code —in general a good one — and by it he judges 
all theories of life without attempting to examine the general principles 
which underlie all moral codes. He speaks as a preacher, not as a 
philosopher. He has no conception of the currents of thought running 
through the modern social life; his book is a partial record of the 
thought of modern fiction, without a hint of the seriousness of its effort. 
His clever commentaries have the tone of well-done popular magazine 
articles. 

The author, as his title indicates, is mainly concerned with the theology 
put forth in current literature. He recognizes a close relation between 
literature and tlreology : “ Literature has rendered a signal service to 
theology in constantly inciting and giving her the occasion for a full un- 
folding and display of all her treasures. It has afforded a splendid 
medium for the impregnation of the popular mind with the elements of 
morality and truth. It has contributed very largely to the improvement 
of our ecclesiastical language, the widening of our religious culture, and 
the securing for Christianity many conquests in poetry, the drama and 
the novel.” That is to say, he recognizes no formative influence of liter- 
ature on theology. As a matter of fact, this is not a correct position ; it 
is certain that there has been a distinct formative influence. But it is 
inevitable from the author’s point of view that he should take this po- 
sition. By theology he means the church creeds, or, more exactly, his 
own creed. This he conceives to be founded upon the Bible, and the 
Bible, he holds, is once for all the absolute and immutable authority in 
all questions of religion. His task of criticism is thus an easy one. 
When he comes to the great names of literature he has only to ask 
whether they agree with the creeds. He proves beyond doubt that 
Emerson did not accept miracle or the doctrine of the Incarnation, and 
that Carlyle did not believe the church doctrines of the Trinity and 
Atonement ; he finds Browning’s view of evil subversive of the real na- 
ture of sin and his conception of divine revelation inadequate ; of George 
Eliot he says that duty was the only God she knew; George MacDonald 
not only does injustice to the nature and results of Calvinistic teaching, 
but also elevates the Christian consciousness above the Bible, and lands 
in rationalism pure and simple; Mrs. Ward’s scholarship is belated and 
her new scheme of religion, rejecting Biblical miracle and dogma, is 
morally powerless. On the other hand, he has nothing but praise for 
George Meredith’s moral and religious creed, his invincible fortitude, his 
trust in God, his faith in humanity; and, it must be added, that while 
Dr. Wilson speaks of Meredith as an ardent believer and as giving a 
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hearty acceptance to the great Christian verities, he is silent as to Mere- 
dith’s attitude toward distinctive Christian dogmas. The interest of Dr. 
Wilson’s book lies rather in his exposition of the opinions of prominent 
writers than in his criticism of them. He often goes into elaborate refu- 
tation, but on theological points his argument consists merely in the as- 
sertion that such or such a view does not accord with the Bible. 

One noteworthy fact which stands out clearly from his exposition Dr. 
Wilson fails to discuss at length, namely, the general lack of harmony 
between the theology and the literature of the present century. John 
Foster discusses this fact in his Essay “On the Aversion of Men of 
Taste to Evangelical Religion.” Dr. Wilson contents himself with the 
remark: “Yet while to this extent there has been age-long commerce 
and interchange between the two, we are constrained to acknowledge 
that the relations between theology and worldly literature have seldom 
been quite cordial or harmonious. There is much to impress one with 
the belief that they have not always understood each other, and there 
have been long intervals of time when the two have suspected and dis- 
esteemed each other. Partial explanation of their mutual alienation and 
estrangement may be sought perhaps in the fact that literature draws its 
inspiration so largely from the old fountains of pagan culture, and finds its 
standards not only of taste but of character and feeling in the produc- 
tions of Grecian and Roman genius, thus running the risk, which it has 
not always successfully avoided, of acquiring a paganizing tone. Liter- 
ature frequents Mount Parnassus ; theology treads the more sacred slopes 
of Calvary and Mount Zion. The atmosphere inhaled on these two emi- 
nences is very different, the scenery is different, the outlook is different. 
Literature goes back for its culture and gifts to Athens; theology goes 
back for her knowledge and graces to Jerusalem. Hence the literary 
conception does not always coincide with the Christian, and a certain 
cleavage and divergence will often supervene between the spirit of the 
one and the other. An hiatus more or less wide is almost unavoidable ; 
the difference between the Biblical point of view and that of ordinary 
literature is so marked ; the aspect that life wears, when we accept a re- 
ligious interpretation of the world, is so opposed to the aspect that it 
wears when we accept only a secular interpretation of it. Ideally con- 
sidered, literature should culminate in theology, while theology should 
animate and control literature. But a very slender acquaintance with 
history, and a very slight observation of the times we live in, are all that 
is needed to convince us that it has not been so in the past, that it is not so 
now.” This is not quite the correct statement of the case, since modern 
church Christianity draws from Athens as well as from Jerusalem ; but 
it is eorrect so far as regards a certain divergence between literature and 
theology, as, indeed, our author finds occasion to demur to the theological 
opinions of all the writers he examines except Meredith. It is not suffi- 
cient to say, in explanation of this fact, that there must be antagonism 
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between religion and literature. The fault may be in part with the cur- 
rent theology. It is to be regretted that Dr. Wilson has not gone deeper 
into this question, though a thorough discussion of it would take more 
than one volume. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Die Heiligen der Merovinger. Von Cart ALBRECHT BeRNOUILLI. Large 
8vo, pp. xvi, 336. Tiibingen: J.C. B. Mohr. 1900. 8 marks. 


This book is an attempt to apply the methods of the comparative his- 
tory of religions to the popular Christianity of Merovingian Gaul. While 
the early Frankish period is of no importance in the development of the 
official doctrine of the medizval church, it has left us, in the lives of the 
saints, a mass of valuable material for the study of what passed for Chris- 
tianity among the people who were still largely pagan in their habits of 
thought. The sixth and seventh centuries contributed more saints to the 
calendar than any other epoch of equal length, and, however untrust- 
worthy their biographies may be as records of actual events, they reflect 
faithfully the conceptions of religion current among their authors and the 
men about them. It is unfortunate for the historian that most of the 
lives of the Merovingian saints were either written in the Carolingian 
period, or so thoroughly worked over then that it is now difficult and often 
impossible to discover their original elements. This difficulty Bernouilli 
has avoided by confining his studies mainly to the material preserved 
in the minor works of Gregory of Tours, so that his results may be 
considered as fairly representative. His work falls into three parts: a 
sketch of the evolution of Frankish hagiography from its Roman origins ; 
a description of the principal types of saints—such as the “standard 
saint” of the time, Martin, the wandering saint, the local saint, and the 
national saint — and their lives; and an account of the posthumous in- 
fluence of the saint through the wonder-working power of his relics. The 
present volume, we are told, is only an essay which the author, if given 
sufficient encouragement, hopes to expand into an exhaustive treatise. 
He confesses that the field was entirely new to him two years ago, so that 
one cannot expect a many-sided knowledge of Frankish history, but he 
has read widely and to good purpose. If Marignan’s presentation of the 
subject in his recent volume on Le culte des saints sous les Mérovingiens 
is somewhat more attractive than Bernouilli’s, his conclusions are in 
some places more questionable. Indeed, the treatment in the two bocks 
is so different that one needs to read them both, in order to get a fairly 
satisfactory survey of what must always be considered an exceedingly 
interesting period in religious history. 


CuaR.es H. Haskins. 
University oF Wisconsin. 
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Theodore Beza, the Counsellor of the French Reformation, 1519-1605. 
By Henry Martyn Barro, Professor in New York University. 16mo, 
pp- xxi. 376. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1899. $1.50. 


Professor Baird’s careful and exhaustive treatment in six volumes of 
the history of French Protestantism, from its inception in the early part 
of the sixteenth century to its full recognition by Napoleon Bonaparte, 
is sufficient pledge of the happiness of the judgment which assigned 
to him the treatment of the life of Theodore Beza in the series of 
“Heroes of the Reformation.” For Theodore Beza was not only the 
counsellor of the French Reformation; he was emphatically the founder 
of French Protestantism. There is little likelihood that the doctrines of 
John Calvin would have found even the partial recognition of the Edict 
of January in the eyes of the French Court had not Theodore Beza been 
spared from his professorial duties in Geneva term after term to hold up 
the hands of the little band of French nobles and seigneurs who. staked 
their property and their lives on the fortunes of the Reformed faith. 
Professor Baird, with good judgment, devotes the larger part of his book 
to the events immediately connected with the momentous Colloquy of 
Poissy (1561), at which Beza pleaded with noble disinterestedness be- 
fore the King, the Queen Mother, and the Princes of the Blood, for the 
reconciliation of the warring factions in the Church of France and the 
recognition of the illuminating labors of the Reformers in the fields of 
the literature, the history, and the doctrine of the Church of Christendom. 

Beza’s services to his age during a long life of unremitting toil were 
considerable in manifold spheres. Asa poet he gave the Church the 
Huguenot Psalter. As a professor, first at Lausanne and then at Geneva, 
he inspired large audiences of students with his refined enthusiasm for 
scholarship and his virile interpretation of theology. As a textual critic 
he gave the world a most valuable edition of the New Testament, and 
bequeathed his name to posterity through his discovery and preservation 
of the famous manuscripts of the New Testament known as the Codex 
Bez (D) and the Codex Claromontanus, now preserved respectivély in 
the libraries of Cambridge and Paris. 

But it was chiefly as a mediator between courts and princes that Beza 
proved of invaluable service to the cause of Protestantism. He was the 
diplomat of the Reformation. Born of a noble family, brought up in 
cultured and opulent ease, acquainted with the etiquette of the court, 
more fine than Luther, more flexible than Calvin, more patient than 
Zwingli, the only one of the major Reformers that lived over into the new 
century — this Nestor of French Protestantism pursued his life of “toil 
unsevered from tranquillity ” in the tireless attempt to bring harmony 
into the Church of his native land. He was the counsellor of Coligny 

and Condé in the Civil Wars. He was the friend and confidant of An- 
toine, King of Navarre, and of his celebrated son, King Henry IV. of 
Franee. He toiled in the camp of the Huguenots at Orleans to perfect 
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the military discipline which served as a model, nearly one hundred years 
later, for Oliver Cromwell. He furnished food and shelter for thousands 
of refugees at Geneva. He interceded with his guest-friend the King of 
France for the preservation of Geneva from its hereditary foe, Charles 
Emmanuel of Savoy. He rebuked princes. The Cardinal of Lorraine 
tried to use him: but Beza was a weapon so sharp that it cut the Car- 
dinal’s hand. He met every attempt at perversion of his doctrine or 
solicitation of his honor with that dignified and crushing force which 
characterized the Prophets of Israel in their warfare against “ wicked- 
ness in high places.” 

If we were to venture an unfavorable criticism on Professor Baird’s 
admirable treatment of Theodore Beza it would be this, that he has too 
far subordinated the biographical to the political interest. We should 
like to have a little fuller notice of Beza’s relations to Calvin, Viret, and 
Bullinger, a little more anecdote, and, above all, a deeper psychological 
study of Beza’s character. We feel that a man who sacrificed prospec- 
tive wealth and advancement, the consideration of parents and relatives, 
and the esteem of courtiers to his conviction of religior, must have had a 
tremendous force of character behind his obvious life. There is also, per- 
haps, here and there in Professor Baird’s book, a trace of unfair polemic 
against Rome. 


Davin S. Muzzey. 
Newport, R. I. 


A History of the English Church. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, 
Dean of Gloucester. Pp. 250. New York: The Macmillan Co. 40c. 


A Short History of the Church in Great Britain. By the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton. Pp. xi, 300. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1. 


Cranmer and the English Reformation. By A. D. Innzs, Series of 
“World’s Epoch-Makers.” Pp. xix,199. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25. 


Spence and Hutton have written short histories of the English Church, 
on very similar lines. Their time-divisions and their groupings of the 
main facts are nearly the same, although Hutton’s book is more com- 
prehensive, paying considerable attention to Scotland and Wales. The 
ecclesiastical point of view, also, is practically the same. Spence speaks 
(p-195) of “ the formless chaos of Presbyterianism.”” How it is possible, 
in the light of the tremendous fighting and organizing power of Presby- 
terianism both in Europe and America, to use such language, well-nigh 
passes understanding. Huttonsays (p. 165): “ The Scottish Reforma- 
tion is a terrible tragedy.” It isa sore pity in these days to “ poison 
the wells ” by language wholly in place at an earlier time, but surely out 
of place in a time when the dogmatic spirit is frankly acknowledging the 
right of the historic spirit to teach in the churches. 

The historical aim of both is to present the life of the English Church 
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as continuous and unbroken from the first days. Thus Spence: “There 
has never been a break in the life of the Holy Catholic Church of Eng- 
land” (p. 246). And Hutton: “One aim, that of telling the story of 
the Church of England —as a great institution with a continuous life” 
(p. vi). To judge by the books before us and others more or less like 
them, it seems well-nigh inevitable that an Anglican, writing from this 
point of view, should over-emphasize the ecclesiastical side of events and 
neglect the political. None the less it is a serious fault in an English- 
man, no matter what his ecclesiastical affinities may be, to overlook the 
vast influence which the political and constitutional development of Eng- 
land has had on the fortunes of the Anglican Church. Both of these 
manuals seriously offend in this particular. Thus, dealing with the early 
history, they very properly emphasize the part played by the church in 
pointing the warring English States towards unity. But they largely 
neglect or under-emphasize the fact that England, defended by the Chan- 
nel, was the first land where nationality, in the modern sense, developed. 
And again, when it comes to the critical period, the Reformation, they 
fail to give due weight to that development of monarchy which is the 
great constitutional feature of Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. 

Allowing, however, for the authors’ personal equations and for eccle- 
siastical blindness, both books are successful attempts to do a hard thing. 
It is a very difficult matter to write a short history of a great subject. 
The selection of material, the preservation of the proportion between 
the pictorial element essential to a popular book and the compressed 
statement necessary in a manual, and a score of similar problems beset 
the writer of such a book. Both Hutton and Spence deserve praise. 
The latter, in particular, has written an excellent Primer, well-planned, 
well-proportioned and thoroughly readable. 

Innes’ study of Cranmer impresses one as a good sermon which has 
declared independence of its text. Cranmer has never seemed to be an 
Epoch-Maker, unless one uses the phrase in the loose contemporary sense 
which would make epochs come as often as parochial changes in the life 
of the modern minister. Hardly more than an Epoch-Marker can he be 
called, in spite of his large part in shaping the Prayer-Book and in making 
possible the comprehensive character of the English Church. But this 
book is an excellent one for all that. Cranmer’s relation to the mo- 
narchical principle of the sixteenth century is admirably developed. And 
the best possible plea is made for a personal nature wherein the patheti- 
cally or pitifully weak blended with the noble and the winning. 

Henry S. Nasu. 


CAMBRIDGE EpiscopaAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
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The Life of Dwight L. Moody. By his son, WiLt1AM R. Moopy. The 
official -authorized edition. 8vo, pp. 590. New York, Chicago, Toronto : 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 1900. 

The writer of this book acknowledges his lack of the literary ability 
requisite for such a task (presenting as his apology the urgent request of 
his father), and tells us that the work has been hastily done because of 
the announcement of the early publication of other and unreliable bio- 
graphies. He promises a more carefully constructed record of this re- 
markable life at some future day. It is to be hoped that this promise 
will be kept, for the biography before us is hardly worthy of the name. 
It contains many evidences of haste and unskillfulness. Still it is filled 
with tender filial love and is valuable as a record of those things in Mr. 
Moody’s life which most profoundly impressed those who stood in close, 
sympathetic relationship with him. 

It is interesting and instructive once more to look over his wonderful 
career and to study the causes of his success. This success is the more 
remarkable when we remember his limited education, his hard fight with 
poverty, and the want of oratorical skill which led one of his best friends, 
in his earlier days, to advise him not to attempt public speaking. Thou- 
sands in the United Kingdom and in his native land flocked to hear him, 
so that, in some places, special halls were erected for his meetings. This 
hold on the multitude continued until his death; he was engaged in a 
great meeting when he was seized with the illness that ended his earthly 
life. He reached all classes, from the dweller in the slums and in the 
penitentiary to the men of Oxford, Cambridge, and other universities and 
colleges at home and abroad. He organized schools which supplied a 
need in our educational work. While the instruction in these schools is, 
in the opinion of the present reviewer, too conservative to meet present 
demands, we must, nevertheless, honor the great heart and brain which 
made it possible for many young men and women to gain the higher in- 
struction which they would otherwise have failed to get. He raised mil- 
lions of dollars to carry on his work, in his unselfishness denying himself 
riches. ‘Through his labors thousands of all classes were brought into 
the various branches of the Christian Church. 

His work, in all that is essential, will abide. Change must come. 
Many of his teachings were antiquated and must go. All true workmen 
labor better than they know. The church of the Reformation has given 
us that great host of modern scholars who, with their thoroughly inde- 
pendent research, have been more true to Luther’s spirit than Luther 
himself, while even Wesley’s fold counts not a few true to the modern 
way of thinking. It would not be strange, if, in the days to come, the 
schools started by Mr. Moody should be the centres of a more liberal 
theology. In any case, however, it will not be forgotten that he gave us 
these schools, that he extended the beneficent work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, that he made the colleges more deeply concerned 
for things religious, that he created a greater thirst for the Bible, and led 
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the masses to a more careful study of its pages, and that he organized 
great revival movements whose influence still lingers. 

It is natural for us to search the pages of this biography for the secrets 
of Mr. Moody’s wonderful success. We might mention the following: 
that hypnotic power, in large measure inexplicable, which all men who 
move great crowds to decision consciously or unconsciously possess; an 
indomitable energy, coupled with great physical strength and with a mind 
alert to learn useful things; a certainty as to the things he preached, 
very attractive in these days, when most critical work in things Biblical 
is destructive, and men are anxious for some solid ground, which stronger 
thinkers cannot always give them; his narrowness and exactness, which 
the majority, being themselves narrow, crave ; his tact and good com- 
mon sense, coupled with large generalship; his purity and integrity; the 
life which he, like his Master, had in himself; that power of God which 
rests on all the good of all true laborers, whether professedly orthodox or 
not. It is absurd to say that Mr. Moody’s success proves the truth of 
his theories of inspiration and of Biblical interpretation, or makes his 
doctrinal system, so far as he had any, the end of controversy. 

Mr. Moody did not escape the influence of the zeitgeist. Note the 
following facts given us by his son: his affection for Henry Drummond, 
even after his friend cordially accepted the doctrine of evolution; his 
willingness to have Drummond and George Adam Smith speak at the 
Northfield Conference, in spite of the condemnation of this step by the 
ultra-conservative ; his love for the Unitarian clergyman who befriended 
him in his early life; his brotherliness towards men of all creeds; his 
decision, early in his ministry, to emphasize the love of God and to do 
all his preaching from this point of view; his unwillingness to say that 
Mr. Ingersoll was lost, and the reasons he gave why he thought Mr. 
Ingersoll became an unbeliever ; one of his last utterances, in which he 
said: “The question of the authorship of the individual books of the 
Bible has become of less immediate importance than the knowledge of 
the Bible itself, the question of the two Isaiahs less urgent than a 
familiarity with the Bible itself.” 

Such a life as this makes it easy to believe not only that his tclliianed 
will be immortal, but also that he himself is alive forever. We may well 
quote his own words in regard to himself: “I was born of the flesh in 
1837. I was born of the Spirit in 1856. That which is born of the flesh 
may die. That which is born of the Spirit will live forever.” 

W. J. Youna. 


M. E. Courcu, Lyncxusure, VA. 


The Rise of the New Testament. By Davin Savitte Muzzey, B. D. 
New York: Macmillan. 1900. $1.25. 


This little book has its origin in the conviction that the best results of 


modern learning ought to be made available to the people.. The advance 
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in Biblical study is indeed the work of scholars, but it ought to be utilized 
to enhance the love of the Bible and zeal for its study with all intelligent 
persons. The changed conception of the nature and origin of Scripture 
: which prevails among students is, after all, but an adjustment to changed 
notions which obtain among vs all, students and non-students, as to every- 
thing else, as to nature and history, man and God. They are the atmo- 
sphere of the life of our generation; they determine the form of our 
thought. On the other hand, phrases touching the Scripture, and theo- 
ries concerning it, survive (and are indeed put forth as essential to piety), 
which can by no means be brought into harmony with a natural way of 
looking at anything else. It is not strange if men are perplexed. I 
believe that not a little of what passes for indifference or even hostility 
to the Bible and the Church is due to the vague sense that much that is 
currently said concerning the nature, origin and authority of Bible and 
Church is impossible in a world organized as we now know that this 
world is organized. He therefore does a very great service, who with 
boldness and simplicity will show that his own faith in the Scripture and 
love for it do not rest upon untenable assumptions, that the power of 
the Scripture exists for him, not in spite of, but because of his knowledge 
and reasoned convictions, and that those convictions are coherent with his 
convictions in any other matter, and have been arrived at by the same 
methods which he would apply in any other case. For such a setting 
forth of the modern scholar’s point of view concerning the Scripture no 
choice of material could be happier than that of the history of the New 
Testament Canon. To many thoughtful persons, even now, it has not 
occurred that the New Testament literature did not bear to the first, or 
even to the second, century the semblance which it bears to us. They have 
never thought of that which is yet perfectly obvious, that it was really a 
literature, a more or less fugitive literature, which was produced merely 
as one of the incidents of the progress of a religious movement. This 
literature was at first nowhere collected ; it was only slowly sifted out from 
other literature not wholly unlike itself, and the sifting was a purely his- 
torical and somewhat uncertain process. The principle of the sifting was 
one not always clearly apprehended, nor even always correctly applied. 
The writings, whatever weight may have been accorded to them, had not 
the authority of Scripture as such ; they were not regarded as of parity 
with the Old Testament, or thought of as being, in the later sense of the 
phrase, the work of inspiration. Many persons are unaware of the fact 
that the canonization of the New Testament is a process which can be 
illustrated from the history of other religions besides Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, and that it was not an isolated phenomenon but only one phase of 
a great movement which resulted in the fixing of the form of doctrine, of 
the manner of worship and of the type of organization of the Christian 
Churches, in other words, in the rise of the Catholic Church. Inthe form 
in which we.know it the Canon is the work of the Catholic Church, and 
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perhaps the most significant of all its works, its most potent achievement, 
the earliest and greatest of all its dogmas. Viewed in this light the evo- 
lution of the New Testament presents one of the most fascinating of his- 
torical problems. It was an achievement than which perhaps none has 
been more influential in the whole life of mankind. 

Considered as the explication of this view, Mr. Muzzey’s book is cer- 
tainly most admirable. The breadth of the treatment, the fullness of 
illustration, literary and historieal, from all quarters, impresses one. The 
book fills a place. Until very recently it has been the case that there was 
no good book in English on the New Testament Canon to which the 
ordinary reader could be referred. And even in German, so far as 
my knowledge goes, there is no book, except perhaps a little sketch of 
Kriger’s, which sets before itself precisely the end here had in view. That 
there will be more such books in the near future is already evident. The 
work is a great one which is to be accomplished, and every real contri- 
bution is to be weleomed. Mr. Muzzey’s volume is to be taken for just 
what it is, the indication of a point of view. If I were to criticise it I 
should say that it would not be easy for one without a good deal of pre- 
vious knowledge to get from it a sense of the movement itself, or to gather 
much idea of the order of events and the proportion of the forces which 
conduced to the great result. Perhaps that could not have been given 
without the introduction of details in far greater measure than Mr. 
Muzzey contemplated. One must choose. But, for the production of 
the one simple effect which he designed he has wrought with skill, and 
is to be congratulated. As one of those who are often asked for proper 
helps to the understanding of the modern view of Scripture, I would 
express my own sense of obligation. 


Epwarp C. Moore. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The Student's Life of Jesus. By George Hotitey GriuBert, Ph. D., D. D. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. Pp. xiii, 418. New Yorkand London : 
The Maemillan Co. 1900. 


Professor Gilbert has not only enlarged but has also improved his 
simple but serviceable and judicious book. His discussion of the sourres 
in the chapter entitled ‘‘The Synoptic Gospels” is by no means techni- 
eal, and falls far short of the thorough and broad treatment one expects 
in larger treatises such as that of B. Weiss. Still its nature will unavoid- 
ably tend to repel the neophyte by the mass of dry detail, and Professor 
Gilbert has therefore no doubt promoted the circulation of his book by 
removing this first chapter of former editions to an Appendix. Recent 
discussions of the problem, of which an inserted paragraph (p. 342) gives 
account, have not moved Professor Gilbert from his somewhat extreme 
position on the literary independence not only of Matthew and Luke but 
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of all three Synoptists. It has confirmed his correct recognition that 
all have drawn from written sources. 

The discussion and resultant use of the Fourth Gospel is not uncritical 
in method, though many will so consider the results. Professor Gilbert 
rightly considers complete rejection of the Johannine representation to be 
as extreme as the opposite, the persistent rejection of the Synoptic tra- 
dition in its favor. The degree of historicity he attributes to it will 
naturally seem exaggerated, or the reverse, according to the reader’s pre- 
disposition. 

The change of order has the practical advantage of introducing the 
reader at once to subjects which inevitably engage his most vital interest. 
And here we again commend the author’s good sense in clearly disen- 
gaging the theological from the historical question in the story of the 
supernatural conception. Too much emphasis cannot be laid in these 
times on the truth that the doctrine of the Incarnation is absolutely in- 
dependent of whether the “body prepared for” the Son of God was 
prepared normally or abnormally. This Professor Gilbert has presented 
very simply and lucidly. On the other hand, to argue, from the obscurity 
(to the modern) of the motive for mythopeic fancy, in favor of the his- 
toricity of the early chapters of Matthew and Luke (p. 9), is not very 
convincing. The “occasion for the formation of legends,” acknowledged 
to be such, was far from being limited to what was “ required by the doc- 
trinal teaching of Christianity.” That the real “occasion,” or religious 
motif, of the story of the miraculous conception in Matthew and Luke 
was not the doctrine of the metaphysical nature of Christ is true enough, 
but Professor Gilbert is hardly abreast of current thought in suggesting 
that this exhausts the possibilities. It is certainly an improvement to 
omit the paragraph in previous editions (p. 88, second edition), headed 
Meaning of the Supernatural Conception. Our author’s conception of 
the meaning does injustice both to the Gospels and to Beyschlag, whom 
it attempts to represent. We must look for the motive in this advance 
of Matthew and Luke, and the still further advance of John, beyond the 
standpoint of the relatively primitive representation of Mark, in the mis- 
representations of the opponents and rivals of orthodox teaching in the 
closing quarter of the first century. The views of Cerinthus, the Jewish 
Adoptionist and Docetic Gnostic, are certainly not without effect on the 
Fourth Gospel, which carries back the Messianic Call to be the Son of 
God from the Baptism of John in Jordan where Mark had placed it into 
the Pauline eternity of Preéxistence. Similar Adoptionist, if not Docetic 
views, we may be sure, had even before Cerinthus’ day fastened on what 
Mark had designated .“ the beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ the 
Son of God,” pointing to the previous career of Jesus as devoid of special 
sanctity (cf. Mark vi. 3). Matthew iii. 14 f. is an addition giving un- 
equivocal evidence of the desire to forestall the representation of Jesus 
as a mere baptized disciple of John. In like manner the motive of the 
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infancy chapters of Matthew and Luke is to point out that not merely 
from that period of baptized discipleship, but from the very moment of 
conception (John, from preéxistent eternity), Jesus was “holy . . . the 
Son of God” (Luke i. 35) ; that while John was great (Luke i. 15) and 
his birth correspondingly wonderful, Jesus was immeasurably greater 
(i. 32). 

But we have no fault to find with Professor Gilbert’s excellent manual 
on such accounts. May it reach many more editions, and improve in 
each ! 

B. W. Bacon. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. A Practical Exposition. By CHARLES 

-GorE, M. A., D. D., of the Community of the Resurrection, Canon of 
Westminster, Hon. Chaplain to the Queen. Vol. II. (Chapters ix.—xvi.). 
Pp. vi, 241. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1900. 


In this second volume of his exposition of Paul’s Epistle to the Ro- 
mans Canon Gore is first met by the statement of the doctrine of Elec- 
tion. Although this doctrine forms a comparatively unimportant portion 
of the general teaching of the apostle, yet it consists of so many elements, 
and these are so closely bound together, that the treatment of it may fur- 
nish a good test of the mastery which the expositor has over the thought 
of Paul. 

If these elements can be combined in such a way as to form an intel- 
ligible whole, and if the whole thus formed is in harmony with the results 
reached from an examination of Paul’s other teaching, these facts may 
furnish a tolerably fair presumption that the heart of Paul’s teaching has 
been reached. If, however, these elements, or any one of them, prove 
unmanageable, it is a sure indication that Paul is not understood. The 
principal elements that enter into Paul’s doctrine of Election are three — 
First : There is the recognition of the absolute sovereignty of God. The 
Jews who rejected Christ and those who accepted him both made their 
respective choices in subjection to the Divine appointment. If this were 
not so the figure of the potter with his absolute power over the clay that 
he moulds, and the protest put into the mouth of the unbelieving Jew, 
would be alike meaningless. Secondly: This divine Election was for a 
certain definite purpose. The unbelieving Jews were blinded in order 
that the Gentiles might obtain the salvation that was through Christ. 
The branches of the olive tree were cut off in order that branches of the 
wild olive tree might be grafted on. Thirdly: The blindness which was 
thus inflicted upon a portion of the Jews was temporary. When the pur- 
pose was accomplished for which this divine appointment had been made, 
the ban would be removed. Through the ministry of the Gentile Chris- 
tians the unbelieving Jews would be converted to the true faith, and all 
Israel should be saved. If Paul speaks at times with less apparent con- 
fidence of this absolute result, at least it remains true that, according to 
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his thought, the way was open to all. If any failed it was because they 
did not make their calling sure. Of these three points Calvinism recog- 
nized only the first. It carried this principle of divine Election into the 
Gentile world. Those who believed and those who did not believe were 
so through no free act or choice of their own. Moreover, the results of 
this election were eternal. Repelled by this extravagance Canon Gore 
fails utterly to recognize the first element of Paul’s teaching. “This 
then,” he tells us, “is the plain summary. Israel is rejected because, 
after every offer and with every opportunity, they have refused God’s 
leading, refused to be docile, refused to believe, refused to obey.” So 
far as the second point is concerned, if the unbelieving Jews were simply 
rejected on account of their unbelief instead of failing to believe because 
they had been rejected, it would seem to be unnecessary to seek for % 
cause of this rejection. Obviously, if the Jews did not accept Christ they 
could have no place in the Christian Church. The commentary before 
us suggests, however, a reason for this rejection. It is to make room for 
the Gentiles. We read, “Thus even the transgression of Israel has 
proved the occasion for enriching the world as a whole, if even the de- 
ficiency of Israel (leaving vacant space, as it were, in the church) has 
proved the occasion for enriching the Gentiles, how much more enrich- 
ment is to be expected when the chosen people are recovered in their full 
number?” (p. 62). And again we read, “ He takes the opportunity of 
the absence of those who should have been at the marriage supper of the 
King’s son to fill the great vacancy from the Gentile world” (p. 64). 

What were the conditions that required this limitation in the member- 
ship of the church, so that there would have been no place for the Gen- 
tiles, unless the Jews had failed to appear, we are not told. We are re- 
minded of the position taken by St. Anselm when he affirmed that there 
was a definite number to which the angelic world ought to conform, so 
that there should be just so many angels, neither more nor less. This 
was to illustrate the necessity of filling, by the redemption of human souls, 
the place left by the fallen angels. The position taken in the commen- 
tary would seem to imply a certain miscalculation, in accordance with 
which more souls were created than could be accommodated in the divine 
economy (or housekeeping). Another difficulty suggests itself as we try 
to carry out the thought. If there were no room in the church for both 
Jews and Gentiles, what is to happen when the Jews are converted 
and come to take their rightful place, as the people originally elected ? 
How were the Gentiles to be accommodated then? Or must we sup- 
pose that there has been time meanwhile for the enlargement of the 
premises ? 

The third point of Paul’s teaching is recognized in the commentary. 
“This is very simple and cheerful teaching,” we are told in reference to 
the general result reached. This may be, but it is very far from the teach- 
ing of Paul. In the rest of the epistle there is little that furnishes exe- 
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getical difficulty. The commentary devotes itself to analysis and illus- 
tration of Paul’s ethical teaching. This may be found very helpful for 
those to whom the words of Paul have, through familiarity, lost some- 
thing of their original significance. There are added to the volume 
several notes, but as they relate to points dealt with in the first volume 
they do not concern us here. We are tempted, however, to take from 
one of these a statement of a modified doctrine of the Fall: “Man has 
been slowly led, or has slowly developed, towards the divine idea of his 
Creator; but his actual development has been much less rapid and con- 
stant than it might have been, owing to the fact of sin from which he 
might have been free” (p. 222). 

The author asks in regard to this form of presentation: “Can it be 
fairly said that science can take any legitimate exception to such a state- 
ment?” Possibly science then might find a little confusing the fact that 
a somewhat retarded ascent should be termed a fall. If, however, such 
use of language is understood in the community where it prevails, we do 
not know that it is open to objection from without. 

We have criticised this book so far as any claim for careful and scien- 
tific exegesis is concerned. If it is considered as an expression of broad 
and devout thought we must welcome it for itself, and yet more as an 
indication of the change that is taking place in the historic church which 
the author represents, and in which he holds so important a place. 


C. C. Everett. 
HarvarpD UNIVERSITY. 


Studien zur Religions-und Sprachgeschichte des Alten Testaments. 
Von Dr. Witty SraeErk, Lic. theol. I. Heft. Inhalt : I. Prolegomena zu einer 
Geschichte der israelitischen Vitersage. II. Zur Geschichte der hebriischen 
Volksnamen. 8vo, pp. vi, 96. Berlin: Georg Reimer. 1899. M. 3. 


In the first part of this essay the main theme is the person of Abra- 
ham. The origin of the name and person Dr. Staerk does not discuss, 
but the Abrahamic legends, he thinks, sprang up around sacred places in 
Canaan ; he is probably right in suggesting that the connection of Abra- 
ham with Ur of the Chaldees is a construction of the later thought, 
though this point is obscure. On the other hand, it is not quite correct 
to regard the name Abraham as an ethnical designation ; Abraham is an- 
cestor, and the people are his posterity, but the name is never employed 
(Isa. xli. 8, Mic. vii. 20, ete.), as are the names Jacob and Israel, sim- 
ply as the name ofthe nation. Staerk traces minutely the use of the pa- 
triarch’s name in the Old Testament, with the result that he finds a defi- 
nite moral growth : the name seldom occurs in the pre-exilic literature out- 
side of the Hexateuch, the first certain reference to him as bearer of the 
promises being in Ezekiel (Ezek. xxxiii. 24) ; the trinitary formula, “ the 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” is found, outside of the Hexateuch, 
only in exilic and post-exilic Deuteronomie writing. The most impor- 
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tant development of the name Abraham is in connection with the idea of 
the covenant, which Staerk, following Kraetzschmar’s results, works out 
in detail. His conclusion is that the idea of a patriarchal covenant guar- 
anteeing the possession of the land is vital only in the circle of the Deu- 
teronomist and the Yahwist, and the singular fact is that such a guaran- 
tee contradicts the fundamental idea of Deuteronomy that the relation 
between God and the people is conditioned on their obedience ; Deuter- 
onomy thus appears as a compromise between Prophetic idealism and 
popular realism; these two conceptions stand side by side in the litera- 
ture of the seventh and sixth centuries, but the ethical idea comes out 
plainly in the priestly history in which the covenant between God and 
the nation imposes obligations on both parties; in certain passages, how- 
ever, as Gen. xviii. 19, the duties which were first assumed by the people 
at Horeb and in Moab are represented as having been fulfilled by the 
patriarchs. Dr. Staerk makes a statistical study of the other names in 
the patriarchal history, such as Sara, Ishmael, Lot, Isaac, and of the 
geographical terms Ur Kasdim, Charan, Paddan Aram; in the second 
part he examines the use of the national names Jacob, Ephraim, Joseph, 
Judah in the Old Testament. The material which he has carefully col- 
lected and arranged is important for the history of the religion of Israel. 
Some of his minor statements, which depend on his critical construction 
of parts of the Hexateuchal text, are open to doubt; but his main point, 
the synchronous development of ethnological legend and ethical construc- 
tion of history, is no doubt correct. 
C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Sonnets and Madrigals of Michelangelo Buonarroti, rendered into Eng- 
lish verse by W1Lt1AM WELLS NEWELL, with Italian Text, Introduction 
and Notes. 12mo, pp. xxix, 109. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1900. [300 copies printed. ] 


This elaborate little edition of a part of Michelangelo’s verses is evi- 
dently a work of love. Mr. Newell has lived with the originals and 
made them his own, selected his favorites (about one fifth of the whole), 
translated them with infinite care, and poured about them, as we gather 
from the introduction and notes, a great deal of personal devotion. By his 
selection and interpretation, as well as by the preferences he discloses, Mr. 
Newell shows that he values the verses of Michelangelo as pure poetry ; 
he regards him as a great singer, a genius almost as great in literature 
as in sculpture or design. From admiration of the poet our author passes 
easily to interest in the man; he studies the dates of the various poems 
in the hope of discovering a development of the poet’s mind through four 
stages; he takes particular note of whatever in the verses throws light 
upon the circumstances of the author’s life, as for instance, the frequent 
metaphors drawn from sculpture and the other arts; and he finds occa- 
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sion in more than one place to discuss the character of Michelangelo’s 
personal feelings, and to deny that there was anything eccentric or ab- 
normal about them. The temper shown in all these ways is engaging 
and persuasive ; the casual reader will not be tempted to ask for a fuller 
representation of the text, or for a profounder criticism, things which 
would not be consistent with the size and decorative character of this 
volume. As a translator Mr. Newell also merits every indulgence, for 
his task is one of immense difficulty. Obscure and labored, relieved by 
little ornament, packed with words which jostle one another and yet add, 
very often, but little to the final meaning of the line, these verses demand 
of the translator a considerable contribution of his own by way of poetical 
inspiration, if he is to make his version readable in itself and worthy of 
the thought it clothes. ‘The original is quite capable of inspiring a poet ; 
it is passionate and profound, and, because imperfectly articulate, all the 
more capable of suggesting new and happy embodiments. Sometimes 
Mr. Newell gives us phrases that seem to have such an inspired origin ; 
the thought, long pondered, has clothed itself in spontaneous words, hav- 
ing the homely savor and the music of English poetry. But more often, 
as was perhaps inevitable, the desire to be faithful to the letter as well as 
to the spirit has condemned the translator to patch his words together 
like a quilt; while the necessity of rhyming comes to add another diffi- 
culty and to disturb the ideal of a discursive literal rendering. The gen- 
eral result is that the translations are ingenious but hardly poetical ; yet, 
facing the text as they do, they are an interesting commentary upon it, 
and will encourage many a reader with an imperfect knowledge of Italian 
to decipher the difficult original. 


G. SANTAYANA. 
Harvarp UNIvERsITY. 


Die Iesajaerzahlungen, Iesaja 36-39: Eine historisch-kritische Unter- 
suchung. Von Lic. I. MEINHOLD, a. o. Professor der Theologie in Bonn. 
Small 8vo, pp. 104. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 1898. M. 3. 


Das Buch Iesaia erklirt von D. Kart Marti, Ord. Professor der Theologie 
in Bern (in Marti’s Kurzer Hand-commentar zum Alten Testament). 8vo, 
pp- xxvi, 428. Tiibingen, Freiburg i. B. und Leipzig: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck). 1900. M. 7, bound 8. 


Meinhold’s criticism of the historical section in Isaiah (text and his- 
torical content) is a valuable contribution to the history of the book. He 
begins with the concluding part, chs. xxxviii., xxxix., in which, as he 
points out, the prophet appears as a wonder-worker or magician; such 
stories, he suggests, may have been taken from a book of anecdotes about 
the prophets. The author of the account (which is taken from the Book 
of Kings) apparently intended to represent Hezekiah’s sickness and the 
Babylonian embassy as synchronous with the invasion of Sennacherib. 
Here and elsewhere Meinhold makes a careful comparison between the 
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texts of Kings and Isaiah. The date of this narrative, he holds, is not 
earlier than B. c. 586, and not later than the exilian recension of Deu- 
teronomy. The embassy is commonly placed in the reign of Marduk- 
baliddin (8. c. 721-702), and the narrative is then earlier than the ac- 
count of the invasion; this is correct according to our knowledge of the 
history, but Meinhold urges that we cannot credit the author with similar 
knowledge, and that the arrangement in the text must be regarded as 
original. The question arises whether the story of the embassy is his- 
torical or legendary; in any case, the reference to the Babylonian exile 
shows that it can have nothing to do with the prophet Isaiah, who was 
concerned with Assyria and not with Babylon. Of the invasion of Sen- 
nacherib there are three notices in the Book of Kings: the statement 
that Hezekiah paid tribute (2 Kgs. xviii. 13-16) ; the message by Rab- 
shakeh (2 Kgs. xviii. 17—xix. 7) ; and the letter of Sennacherib (2 Kgs. 
xix. 8-37). The first of these is omitted in Isaiah and the other two are 
combined in a confusing manner. The differences between the two re- 
censions of the story are carefully examined by Meinhold. It has been 
usual to cite, in illustration of the plague which destroyed Sennacherib’s 
army, the account in Herodotus of a similar destruction by mice; Mein- 
hold’s investigation goes to show that the mouse was not a symbol of the 
plague, and that both the Egyptian and the Biblical stories are legendary. 
His general conclusion is that while the Biblical narrative of Hezekiah’s 
payment of tribute agrees with Sennacherib’s inscription, it is difficult to 
ascribe an historical character to the other two stories of the invasion. 
They possibly contain a kernel of fact, but this has been worked up by 
exilian writers with much legendary addition. Throughout his work 
Meinhold has particular discussions, the value of which goes beyond the 
criticism of this particular section. 

Marti’s elaborate and thorough commentary on Isaiah follows the same 
general lines as are laid down by recent writers (Duhm, Cheyne, Guthe), 
though his particular judgments are independent and suggestive. Chs. 
xl.—lv. he regards as a unitary production (including the Servant pas- 
sages), though with later additions, and thinks that it was composed in 
Egypt about the year 540 B. c.; chs. lvi—lxvi. he refers to the middle of 
the fifth century, its place of composition being Jerusalem. In the treat- 
ment of the historical section (chs. xxxvi.—-xxxix.) he is in general accord 
with Meinhold. In the first part of the Book (chs. ixxxv.) his dates 
agree more with those of Duhm than with those of Cheyne. The intro- 
duction (i. 1-ii. 5) he refers to the fourth century by reason of the 
two short paragraphs which are attached to the Isaian section, i. 2-ii. 5. 
In the first group (ii. 6—xii. 6) he finds various smaller collections : ii. 6.- 
iv. 6 (edited in the fourth century), v. i30 (to which should perhaps be 
added ix. 7-x. 4), vi. 1-ix. 6 (which contains a consolatory paragraph 
of the fifth century), x. 5-xii. 6, a ‘short eschatology with very late ad- 
ditions, so that the redaction of this first group falls at the end of the 
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second century. The second group (chs. xiii.—xxvii.) consists chiefly of 
prophecies concerning foreign peoples and the whole world. It contains, 
according to Marti, very few Isaian passages (found in chs. xvii., xviii., 
XX., xxii.), other passages reaching down into the second century, so that 
the redaction of the whole group can hardly be placed before the year 
100 s.c. The third group (chs. xxviii.-xxxv.) is in its present form 
hardly older than the second group: the two last chapters belong to the 
second century, and in the remainder there are paragraphs which point 
to the same period. Throughout the first part, Marti holds, additions 
have been made to the original sections for the purpose of portraying the 
happiness of the Messianic time. 

In regard to the history of the book, Marti is of the opinion that Isaiah 
not only pronounced discourses but also in some cases (see xxx. 8 and 
viii. 16) wrote them down ; it must, however, be regarded as doubtful 
whether the passage in xxx. 8 is by Isaiah, nor is it possible (as Marti 
himself admits) to discover how far Isaiah’s discourses were committed 
to writing in his lifetime. There seem to be no pre-exilic additions to 
the original book; Marti is no doubt right in supposing that the process 
of enlargement began during the exile and that the whole work had as- 
sumed nearly its present shape in the third century; it was slowly trans- 
formed by editorial enlargement and revision into a prophetic book for 
the use of the post-exilic community. Doubtless all the changes made in 
it were of a practical nature, intended to subserve the purposes of the 
religious life. 

Marti characterizes the prophet Isaiah as the spokesman not of the 
future, but of present faith in God as the moral ruler of the world —a 
faith which stood far above the political machinations and the narrow 
worldly wisdom of its time. In contrast with him the Second Isaiah, he 
of the exile, is a religious idealist, the seer of a noble religious univer- 
salism ; and, on the other hand, the Third Isaiah, of the fifth century, 
represents the development of legal ideas, conceives of the whole world, 
only a new world, as the theatre of the divine activity in which eunuchs 
and foreigners are received into the congregation, while he rejects the 
unworthy Israelites of Canaan. As is well known, many Isaian questions 
are still in debate ; the indefinite character of the historical and religious 
allusions makes it difficult to decide on the date of certain passages, espe- 
cially in the first part. Marti assigns the apocalypse (chs. xxiv.—xxvii.) 
to the second half of the second century B. c., but there is much to say 
in favor of the time of Alexander the Great, though there are doubtless 
later additions, as xxiv. 21-23. It is not clear that chs. xl.—lv. are to be 
referred to one author ; the point of view appears to change after chapter 
xlviii. The idea of Israel contained in the Servant’s songs is so pecul- 
iar that one is tempted to regard them as forming a separate collection 
or as taken from a separate collection. On the other hand, we can hardly 
escape Marti’s conclusion that the final redaction of the book occurred 
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not earlier than toward the end of the second century B.c. He every- 
where cites divergent opinions, with the grounds for chem, so that the 
reader has the material for forming his own judgment. The remarks on 
the text, the grammar and the metre are satisfactorily full and well con- 
sidered. The work will repay careful study. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Theism in the Light of Present Science and Philosophy. By JAmrs - 
Iveracn, M. A., D. D. Crown 8vo, pp. 330. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1900. $1.50. 


This volume contains the lectures constituting the first of the series 
entitled “'The Charles F. Deems Lectureship of Philosophy.” An en- 
dowment was provided for these lectures in the New York University 
in memory of Charles F. Deems, D. D., who organized the School of 
Christian Philosophy in New York. The purpose of this endowment, as 
set forth by the University, is to maintain a lectureship by securing for 
each year, or each alternate year, a lecturer eminent in science and 
philosophy, who shall deliver not less than six lectures on some one of 
the most important questions of science and philosophy, with special 
reference to its relation to the revealed truths of the Holy Scriptures, 
and the fundamental principles of theistic philosophy. 

The author of the volume under consideration is a professor in the 
Free Church College, Aberdeen, Scotland. He has produced a thought- 
ful book, not marked by any special originality of treatment, and some- 
what difficult in style. Its difficulty arises not so much from the abstruse- 
ness of the treatment, or the profundity of the thought, as from a cer- 
tain lack of sprightliness in treatment, and absence of striking illustra- 
tion. The book must be considered from the standpoint of its original 
purpose, namely, as lectures meant to call attention to the relations of 
theism with the science and philosophy of to-day. A comparison with 
the little volumes produced by John Fiske upon “The Idea of God,” 
“The Destiny of Man,” and “Through Nature to God,” is not to the 
advantage of Professor Iverach’s treatment of theism. The discussion, 
however, is marked by perfect sincerity and breadth of sympathy. As 
compared with the older treatment of this subject to be found in the 
Bridgewater treatises and the earlier Bampton lectures theism takes on, 
in Professor Iverach’s view, a larger significance and a greater interest. 
There is no antagonism to modern science and philosophy. 

But marked antagonism appears toward such treatment of these 
gravest themes as may be found in Mr. Balfour’s.“‘ Foundations of 
Belief,’ and Mr. Kidd’s “Social Evolution.” The specious arguments 
of these authors are carefully analyzed, and the defects of their method 
clearly pointed out. The whole effect of Professor Iverach’s treatment 
is to strengthen the confidence in every source of knowledge upon which 
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modern philosophy and science draw, and yet to reinforce the faith in a 
theistic interpretation of the universe in the mind of the religious man. 
What we miss in the discussion is the appeal to the man who is not 
already a theist, and who might be awakened as to his theistic faith by 
such an appeal. Considered as a review of questions not much in dis- 
pute the work is well done; as an advance, to take a new position and 
establish new strongholds of faith, one feels that it is somewhat inef- 
fectual. 


Tuomas R. SLIcer. 
Cuurcu or Att Sours, New York. 


General Introduction to the Old Testament: the Text. By Wir11am 
Henry GRreEEn, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Oriental and Old Testament 
Literature in Princeton Theological Seminary. Crown 8vo, pp. xv, 190. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1899. $1.50. 


This work, the last prepared by the venerable Princeton professor, 
follows and continues his similar volume on the Canon, and treats of the 
Semitic family of languages, the Hebrew language and its alphabet and 
vowel-signs, the Hebrew manuscripts and the ancient versions of the Old 
Testament, and the history and criticism of the Hebrew text. The facts 
respecting the form of manuscripts, Hebrew and other, are in general 
clearly given ; but on p. 81 it should have been stated that the two very 
early dates (A. c. 489 and 639) claimed for certain Firkowitsch manu- 
scripts are, to say the least, extremely doubtful. It is now not usual, in 
works of “ Introduction,” to insert an account of the linguistic charac- 
teristics of Semitic languages — the subject is philological rather than 
critical ; but if it be included, the noteworthy fact should be mentioned 
that the ancient Semitic languages have, in place of the Aryan tenses, 
only two forms, and that these do not contain the element of time. On 
p- 14, where living Semitic languages are spoken of, the Amharic and 
the other dialects of the Abessinians should have been mentioned. In 
the chapter on the Hebrew language a discussion of the date of the 
priestly document of the Pentateuch (P) is introduced, and copious 
citations from Professor Driver are given to show that this document 
is, as far as the linguistic evidence goes, not late; but Driver, in the 
last edition of his “Introduction,” reviewing the question, says that 
“ the language of P is not opposed ” to the postexilic date. Dr. Green’s 
conservative position is well known. The present volume is colored 
throughout by his determination to maintain the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch. With profound respect for his learning and his char- 
acter, we cannot believe that his “Introduction” is fitted to advance 
the cause of Biblical scholarship. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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William Watson Andrews: A Religious Biography, with Extracts 
from his Letters and other Writings. Prepared by his brother, SAMUEL 
J. ANDREWS, author of “The Life of our Lord upon the Earth,” “ Chris- 
tianity and Anti-Christianity,” etc. Large 16mo, pp. viii, 280. New York 
and London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1900. 


The history of the Irvingite movement (the “Catholic Apostolic 
Church ”’) in America is not without interest. So far the movement has 
gained small recognition, and the causes of its failure are not far to seek. 
Yet Irving’s central idea, a Body composed of all the baptized in the 
world, united under one ever-present divine Head, and engaged in a 
divinely guided effort to regenerate humanity, is an attractive one. Nor 
can his scheme of external organization be properly regarded as irra- 
tional by those who accept the Bible as the final authority in questions of 
church order. Paul’s statement of the four classes of ministers, namely, 
apostles, prophets, pastors and evangelists, is not set aside in the New 
Testament, and the burden of proof rests on those who hold that the 
special gifts and authority of apostles and prophets were not meant to be 
continued in the church. Elaborate liturgical ritual, if not found in the 
New Testament, may be inferred from the Old Testament, and is, be- 
sides, to many a helpful feature of public worship. And as to the ex- 
pectation of the Second Coming of the Lord, this was cherished by Paul 
and his contemporaries as a precious support under trials and a mighty 
stimulus to exertion. Irvingism is thus not without Scriptural warrant ; 
it has been put aside, however, by the Protestant churches, with a scarcely 
concealed sneer, as a queer or fanatical departure from the existing order. 
Mr. Andrews received more sympathy from the rector of the Jesuit Col- 
lege in Boston, who was not without hope of his entering the Roman 
Church. But this he was far from thinking of: he believed that the 
Church of Rome had violated the Scriptural law by putting a bishopric 
in the place of the apostolate, and that its assumption of infallibility for 
the present church was little short of blasphemy ; Mr. Andrews’ infal- 
lible church was an ideal one, at present unorganized and imperfect. 

The biographer gives us a simple, unadorned narrative of his brother’s 
life, with brief statements of his creed. Mr. Andrews was born in 1810 
in Connecticut, became a Congregational minister in 1834, and died in 
1898. It was not till 1849 that he severed his connection with the Con- 
gregational Church ; to this step he had been led gradually by his own 
study of the Bible, and by conference with Irvingite apostles in this 
country and England. From this time till his death he continued un- 
wearied in his new labors. His personality seems to have been an at- 
tractive one ; his purity and single-minded devotion made him beloved by 
many of those he met, even by such as strongly disapproved of his re- 
ligious opinions; among his intimate friends were the Presbyterian Dr. 
Lillie, President Porter, of Yale, and others of high position. His life 
is the history of Irvingism in this country. The significance of the Ir 
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vingite movement lies in the fact that it is a new form of ecclesiastical 
absolutism, a sort of Puritan Papacy, severed from the traditions of the 
last eighteen centuries, resting on the New Testament alone. It is a re- 
sponse to the demand for a supreme personal authority deriving power 
directly from God. It belongs in the same category with high-church 
Anglicanism and Romanism; but it has small chance of success against 
its English and Italian rivals because it lacks the continuity of historical 
tradition which constitutes the greatest charm of these systems for those 
who desire tangible supernaturalism in religion. On the other hand, it 
may be a haven of rest for some who demand the visible presence of 
the divine, and find refreshment in the symbolism of ritual, yet, regard- 
ing the Bible also as a divine presence, cannot accept the accretions 
with which ecclesiastical society has overlaid the primitive Christian cus- 
toms. 
C. H. Toy. 


HarvarRpD UNIVERSITY. 


The Conception of Immortality. The Ingersoll Lecture, 1899. By 
Jostau Royce, Professor of the History of Philosophy at Harvard Univer 
sity and Ingersoll Lecturer for 1899. Pp. 91. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1900. 


It is hoped that in some future number of this review there may ap- 
pear, in connection with a notice of Professor Royce’s larger work, a 
more formal and adequate review of the book named above than is here 
possible. For the present it is sufficient to say that it possesses the charm 
of whatever proceeds from the facile pen of its author, and the power of 
inspiration that is found in every utterance of his philosophic mind. The 
book consists in the application of the thoughts which are familiar to the 
student of the works of Professor Royce to the subject definitely placed 
before him. 

A large part of the work is an attempt to define individuality, with 
the implied promise that when the definition is found the idea of immor-+ 
tality will be involved in it. The recognition of individuality is found 
in interest or purpose. A pure intellect, behalding but absolutely with- 
out interest in what was beheld, would have no recognition of indi- 
viduals. To the lover his mistress is an individual, absolutely unique, 
simply because he loves her. What I recognize as an individual 
is that in which some purpose of my own finds fulfillment. “The 
purposes which various individuals express may be those of science, 
or those of human love—those of our warmer passions, or those 
of our calmer reason, those of man or those of God. Any of these 
various purposes, or all of them at once, may win a place in Be- 
ing” (p. 49). Those familiar with the writings of Professor Royce 
will at once pass to the conclusion that it is in the all-embracing 
purpose of God that every individual has his true being and thus the 
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promise of its continuance. In passing, we may call attention to the fact 
that in the later works of the author the criticism made upon his earlier 
writings, that in his thought we have a Divine intellect but not a Divine 
heart, would have no place. In the argument, as thus stated, we recog- 
nize one point that seems to require a fuller treatment. It may be the 
interest and purpose thus described that lead to the recognition of indi- 
viduals, but it is not obvious in what relation these stand to the existence 
of individuals. I may be interested in what I think is a ghost, but this 
interest does not make an individual out of the fluttering garments and 
moonlight which have deceived my senses. The purposes and the in- 
terest of millions of people are concentrated upon the man Bryan. Some 
love him, some hate him, some admire him, some despise him, some place 
their hopes upon him — hopes for themselves or for their country, some 
dread the effect of his possible success. All of these varied emotions give 
to their possessors a strong sense of the reality and the individuality of 
this man, but they do not make him of an individual. Mr. Bryan is an 
individual because he has purposes of his own, one of which is to be the 
President of these United States. In other words, he is self-related and 
to a certain extent self-centred. Thus he is rounded off, and to some 
extent separated from the objects and persons about him, and is thus so 
far an individual as is possible in this composite world. We do not say 
this to impugn the result of the reasoning of the book, or to suggest a 
final criticism of its method. We would merely call attention to a point 
that seems to require more careful treatment. 


The Jewish Law of Divorce according to Bible and Talmud, with some 
reference to its development in post-Talmudic times. By Davin WERNER 
Amram, M.A., LL.B. 16mo, pp. 224. Philadelphia. 1896. 


Mr. Amram gives a clear and convenient statement of the Jewish 
divorce law, to the discussion of which he fortunately brings the training 
of a lawyer. The collocation of the earlier and the later accounts en- 
ables the reader to see the progress of social custom, the usage in respect 
to divorce among the Jews having been modified from age to age accord- 
ing to social surroundings. The criticism of the Biblical law in Old 
Testament and in New Testament is judicious, and the author’s acquaint- 
ance with the Talmud enables him to summarize Rabbinical decisions. 
The references to passages in the Talmud and to later commentaries 
thereon are numerous, and the reader will be able to continue the investi- 
gation by consultation of the original authorities. For pre-Christian modi- 
fications of the Pentateuchal law the author might have referred to state- 
ments in the Wisdom books, Proverbs and Ben-Sira. The volume, judi- 
ciously impartial in its tone, will be found interesting by lawyers as well 
as by Biblical students. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvakp UNIVERSITY. 
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A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, in Juda- 
ism, and in Christianity, or Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian Eschatology, 
from pre-prophetic times till the close of the New Testament canon, being 
the Jowett Lectures for 1898-99. By R. H. Cuaruzs, D. D., Professor of 
Biblical Greek, Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo, pp.x, 428. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1899. $5.00. 


Professor Charles’s studies in Jewish apocalyptic, in which he is a rec- 
ognized authority, fit him in an eminent degree to deal with the subject 
of the present volume. We are glad that he has chosen to review the 
whole period covered by the Biblical canons ; though this obliges him to 
treat certain points in a compendious manner, it gives us a complete view 
which is of great value. After describing the old Hebrew conception of 
the soul and of Sheol he traces the rise of the doctrine of individual im- 
mortality, and the synthesis of the individual and national eschatologies 
in the doctrine of the resurrection, and finally discusses the teachings of 
the various apocryphal and apocalyptic writings and of the New Tes- 
tament. Throughout this long and complicated investigation, with its 
enormous modern literature, he is perfectly definite and clear, with fresh 
remarks and interesting suggestions. His review recognizes a general 
moral progression in the conception of the future life, the older ideas 
being slowly modified by the entrance of new points of view. A special 
merit of the work lies in its full treatment of the Apocrypha and its ex- 
hibition of the organic connection between the New Testament and the 
immediately preceding literature. 

Increased knowledge of general early religious history has thrown 
light on the old Hebrew conception of the nature and destiny of the soul. 
Professor Charles is right in recognizing the existence of ancestor-wor- 
ship among the early Israelites ; but instead of speaking of it as a source 
of opinions respecting the soul, as he does, it would be better to say that 
the two things have the same origin and parallel developments ; and in 
like manner the physical conception in Gen. ii. 7 (God breathed into 
man’s nostrils the breath of life and he became a living soul), is rather 
to be regarded as a part of the doctrine of later Israelitism than as a 
main source of postexilic conceptions. Dr. Charles advances the know- 
ledge of the subject by bringing out clearly a difference between the older 
and later views, but the difference is susceptible of another explanation 
than that which he gives. The older view, he says, attributes a certain de- 
gree of knowledge and power to the dead, while the later view, which is de- 
rived logically from the monotheistic doctrine of Gen. ii., iii., declares that 
there is neither knowledge nor wisdom nor life in the grave. The soul, 
he holds, dies, but not in an absolute sense, according to primitive He- 
brew anthropology, while in the later view the spirit or breath, common 
to man and the brutes, is the impersonal life, and the soul is the result of 
the indwelling of the spirit in the material body, and has no independent 


existence of its own. There is thus at first a dichotomy (body and soul), 
VOL. Ix. — NO. 35. 39 
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and afterwards a trichotomy (body, soul and spirit). Perhaps we cannot 
hope to reach a perfectly definite conclusion on this point, since ancient 
conceptions of the soul were often vague and complex. But there does 
not seem to be any good ground for holding that, in the Israelitish doc- 
trine proper, the soul died. The term nephesh, as is well known, often 
means “ person,” and a “dead nephesh” is simply a dead person, — more 
precisely, a corpse. The obscure expression, “the dust returns to the 
earth as it was and the spirit returns to God who gave it” (Eccl. xii.7), 
whatever it may mean, cannot be said to represent anything more than 
the opinion of a Jewish circle which was affected by Greek skeptical 
thought. Nor is it probable that the Sadducees believed in an anni- 
hilation of the soul; the statement of Josephus (War, ii. 8, 14) means 
merely that they maintained the old Hebrew ideas of the life in Sheol 
(Ant. xiii. 10,6). The evidence to be derived from the documents ap- 
pears to show that there was no essential change in the conception of the 
substance of the soul during the period covered by the Biblical books ; the 
change was in the nature of the qualities ascribed to the soul, in the 
abandonment of necromantic procedures and in the demand for a moral 
union between the soul and God. The Hebrew ruah is sometimes the 
“breath,” which, according to a very old notion, was the principle of 
life, sometimes the “ spirit,” which represents some side of the soul, fre- 
quently courage. There seems to be no trichotomy in the Old Testa- 
ment anthropology. This, however, is after all only a minor point — the 
main thing is the Biblical notion of immortality. Dr. Charles finds a 
real idea of ethical immortality, with the hope of abode with God in 
Heaven, in Pss. xlix. and lxxiii., in which, according to the Hebrew text, 
God receives his pious servant, apparently after death. But, apart from 
the fact that the Hebrew text is here corrupt and the rendering of the 
Revised Version highly improbable if not impossible, the view that 
Heaven is the abode of the pious dead is found nowhere else in the Old 
Testament, and is hardly possible for any pre-Maccabean period. Enoch 
and Elijah are exceptions; they, like Hercules and other heroes, were 
taken to the divine abode for special reasons ; all others, Greek and He- 
brew, good and bad, went after death to Hades. Even in the New Tes- 
tament the opinion is not perfectly well established that the pious dead 
are received into Heaven; it is unlikely that it should be found in the 
Old Testament. Professor Charles himself calls attention to the rise of 
the doctrine of the resurrection as embodying the idea of an immortality 
both for the nation and for the individual on earth. 

It is unnecessary to say that his presentation of the eschatology of the 
Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphical books is full and distinct, and the 
same thing is true of his treatment of the New Testament. Limitation 
of space has here forced him to confine himself for the most part to a 
detail of the facts; he promises another volume in which he will deal 
more fully with the history of the development of eschatology under the 
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influence of the general intellectual and moral advance. His discussion 
of the variant views found in the Gospels and Epistles is frank and sug- 
gestive. In the Synoptic Gospels he sees two conceptions of the king- 
dom of God, as present and as future. He concludes that, according to 
the teaching of Jesus, the parousia was to be within his generation, but 
that, though this expectation was a mistaken one, the error is not ma- 
terial, since the important fact was that the kingdom should be consum- 
mated, the time of the consummation having no immediate significance, 
religious or spiritual. He calls attention to the fact that it is sometimes 
God, sometimes Jesus, who is represented as the judge of the world. In 
the Pauline epistles (among which he includes Colossians and Ephesians), 
he recognizes a steady development. His treatment of the text is criti- 
cal — on exegetical grounds he rejects certain passages as interpola- 
tions, and the dates which he assigns to the various New Testament books 
(though he enters into no detailed discussion of this point) accord in 
general with those of the most recent writers. Attention may be called 
to his excellent treatment of 1 Peter, iii. 5, 6, 19-21 (the preaching of 
the Gospel to the dead and the preaching to the spirits in prison). In 
conclusion he has a discussion of the New Testament terms, soul, spirit, 
Paradise, Hades, Tartarus, Gehenna. 

The present notice leaves unmentioned a great number of special 
points of interest. No such collection of the facts of Biblical eschatology 
is to be found elsewhere. The book should be in the hands of all stu- 
dents of the subject. 

C. H. Toy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


In Jesus ‘Christus im Lichte modernen Denkens Herr Arn. Seydel, 
Preacher at St. Nicolai, in Berlin, gives an interesting soteriological 
study. The form of his presentation reminds us of Schleiermacher’s 
Reden, from which it differs, the author observes, in that it is addressed 
to the general public as well as in its point of view. Schleiermacher 
bases the content of Christian faith on Christian self-consciousness ; Sey- 
del holds that the self-consciousness of Christ is the only source of Chris- 
tian belief. Salvation is thorough knowledge of the person and life of 
Christ, whose thought can be truly known only through man’s own ex- 
perience. The volume is devoted to an exposition of the self-conscious- 
ness of Jesus: Jesus, the perfect man, lived absolutely the life of God, 
moved in the sphere of the divine Spirit, in his life and death revealed 
God (as all human thought is a revelation of God), revealed God’s love 
to man, and, by infusing his own spirit into man, is regenerator and 
saviour of humanity. Herr Seydel does not in fact differ essentially from 
Schleiermacher, for he constructs the self-consciousness of Jesus from his 
own convictions rather than from the text of the New Testament; he 
quotes the words of Jesus but puts his own interpretation on them; Jesus 
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is for him the absolute and sole expounder of the purest religious thought, 
the idealized revealer of God and saviourof men. Seydel’s explanation 
of the method or process of salvation is noteworthy: God accepts men 
because he is satisfied with the life and death of Jesus and because men 
become one with Jesus; but how is this union effected? how does a 
man come to breathe the spirit and think the thought and live the life of 
Jesus? Our author’s reply is that this result is produced by Jesus’ hyp- 
notic power: he is a spiritual hypnotizer, and all men are hypnotiza- 
ble and therefore salvable ; he, though he has passed from the earth, re- 
tains his power over men’s minds. Criticism of this curious view may be 
left to psychologists ; it will hardly satisfy general Christian feeling. If 
Jesus, as perfect and supreme man, exercises a reconstructive influence 
of this sort on human minds, then other men, good and bad, alive and 
dead, may in lesser degree do the same. It is a pity that the author has 
burdened his exposition with this hypothesis. In other respects, apart 
from the idealizing embellishments, the volume contains much that is at- 
tractive — the style is simple and earnest and the devotional thought is 
edifying. Berlin: Alexander Duncker. M. 2.50. 


The Revue Politique et Parlementaire for February, March, April 
and May contains a number of articles of prime interest for the study 
of civil and political affairs in France (general index in the April num- 
ber). For the readers of the New Worxp the most interesting dis- 
cussion will be that relating to the law dealing with congregations or 
religious associations, a question which seems simple in this country, but 
which appears to be full of embarrassments in France. The point is the 
relation between the State and the religious bodies. The writer of the 
article, M. A. Frétel, holds that French religious congregations should be 
subject in their financial affairs to the bishops or archbishops, and that 
their organization should be fixed by agreement with the Holy See. But 
the State, he thinks, is naturally afraid of any association which may 
wish to live an independent political life. Why not, we may ask, sepa- 
rate religious bodies entirely from the State? On this point the author 
remarks as follows: “In the United States religious cults are so numer- 
ous that they neutralize one another and no one can dominate the others ; 
it is certain, moreover, that if Catholicism should ever become the reli- 
gion of an immense majority in the United States, the existing régime 
would be modified —the lay citizens would feel no more protected 
against the political power of the Church than the laity in Europe now 
feels itself to be ; there would be protestations and conflicts, and an ar- 
rangement would be reached more or less similar to that which now 
exists in France.” So far M. Frétel, whose view of the subject would 
probably be modified if he should come to this country and see for him- 
self how religious bodies manage their own affairs under the control of 
State laws, which apply alike to religious and to non-religious associations. 
Armand Colin & Cie., Paris. 30 fr. a year for foreign countries. 
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The natural history of political reform movements is discussed by Mr. 
John Jay Chapman in Practical Agitation. In his opinion the only 
remedy for our political corruption is thoroughgoing idealism in action. 
Compromise, he says, is the foe of progress; the danger lies in the 
timidity of our respectable men: “ the worst enemy of good government 
is not our ignorant foreign voter, but our educated domestic railroad 
president, our prominent business man, our leading lawyer.” What we 
need is personal initiative — the ability to start a movement and go ahead 
without stopping to think whether it will antagonize friends or hurt the 
party. Both our great parties, Mr. Chapman holds, are corrupt, not 
governed by moral principles, and not intelligent. The independent 
voter must go his own way, set up a third ticket, do anything that may 
be necessary to rouse the people from their apathy and frighten the 
machine men; there is no choice between Croker and Platt, and the Re- 
publican party is just as much a machine as the Democratic party. Mr. 
Chapman’s book is a tract for the times, when some reformers, in despair 
over the present administration, are turning with despairing hope to 
Bryan. Mr. Chapman’s discussion, however, deals with general social 
principles, and has a value beyond its application to the present situation 
in this country. Scribner, New York. $1.25. 


A new theory of religious history is offered by Mr. E. Walter, the title 
of whose book reads as follows: New Discoveries in the Origin of 
Christianity: A Treatise on the Origin of Christianity, its Causes and 
Consequences, from Original and most Reliable Sources, never published 
before. Also a new Signification of the words Christ, Eucharist and 
Aungelion. Also an Explanation of the Trinity. Mr. Walter’s view 
is that Judas the Galilean was the founder of Jewish Christianity or 
Messianism ; his authorities are Josephus, Tacitus, the New Testament 
and the Talmud. Gentile Christianity he makes of Gnostic origin. 
The word “Christ,” or more properly “Chrest,” he holds to be made 
from three Hebrew letters, Cheth, Resh, Taw, whose numerical value is 
608 (the number is given by Marcion), and to signify liberty ; “ aunge- 
lion,” commonly rendered “ gospel,” is, in Mr. Walter’s opinion, a He- 
brew term, invented by Paul, and means “a revelation from Aun” 
(Eon). It is impossible seriously to criticise this theory, but it is proper 
to note its existence. The book may be had from the autiior, 320 W. 
Mulberry Street, Baltimore, Md. 


The 75th Annual Report of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation gives an encouraging statement of the financial condition and re- 
ligious work of the Association. The policy of the Association in India 
is rather to give support to the Brahmo movement than to maintain Uni- 
tarian missions. The death-roll includes the names of Dr. Martineau, 
Miss Anna Swanwick, Sir Henry Tate, Sir Philip Manfield and other 
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prominent members. London, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand. — The 
Friends’ Yearly Meeting for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, 
issues a Plea in Behalf of Peace. Philadelphia, 304 Arch Street. — A 
religious census of Philadelphia, taken under the direction of the County 
Sabbath-School Association, gives statistics which will be of service for 
purposes of visitation as well as for historical study. Philadelphia, 1031 
Walnut Street. — The extensive use of poisonous substances (such as alum 
and sulphuric acid) in the preparation of food is brought out in the 
speech of Hon. Wm. E. Mason, delivered in the U.S. Senate, May 2, 
1900. It is an evil, opposition to which is the moral duty of all members 
of the community. 


An excellent account of the origin and character of our biblical text is 
given in The History of the English Bible and how it has come down to 
us, by Rev. W. Burnett Thomson, in the series entitled “ Bible Class 
Primers,” edited by Principal Salmond. The original texts, Hebrew and 
Greek, and the Ancient Versions are described, and the unlearned reader 
is thus enabled to understand how the modern European translations of 
the Bible came into being. The history of the various English transla- 
tions shows how our revised version assumed its form. The primer is 
well written, and is in general accurate; it should be widely circulated. 
Attention may be called to an erroneous statement on page 19, where it 
is said that the Jews spoke Aramaic when they returned from the cap- 
tivity ; it was in fact not till some centuries later that they adopted Ara- 
maic. On the same page the obsolete and incorrect term “ Chaldee” is 
used as the equivalent of “ Aramaic.” But the body of the primer may 
be relied on as correct in expression and tone. Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 20 cents. 


In Mr. Dent’s series of “Temple Primers” the Civilization of India 
has been done by Romesh C. Dutt, who skillfully compresses his large 
mass of material into the allotted space. The account of social customs 
and religious beliefs is fairly good. The position of Buddhism in the 
Indian religious development is correctly stated, and its wide diffusion 
in India and its subsequent disappearance are explained. The rise of 
modern religious Hindooism and its nature are set forth. The author is 
least happy in his account of early religious ideas and customs ; he makes 
little or nothing of the popular usages which preceded and coéxisted with 
the Vedic faith. What he says of the old notions of the future life is 
somewhat vague and misleading, and the same thing is true of his rep- 
resentation of what he calls early monotheism. On p. 1 occurs the un- 
fortunate misspelling “‘Semetic ” and the discredited term “ Turanian 
race” is employed. On p. 2 “ Zend-Avesta” is incorrect, — the word 
‘Zend” means “ Commentary,” and the proper name of the Zoroastrian 


sacred book is simply “ Avesta.” The Macmillan Company, New York. 
40 cents. 




















WRITERS IN THE SEPTEMBER NEW WORLD. 


Proressor JAMES SETH (Recent Gifford Lectures and the Philosophy of 
Theism) ; see the New Wor p for September, 1894. 

Liezut.-COMMANDER CARLOS GILMAN CALKINS (Spanish Failures in the Phil- 
ppines) was born in Rockport, Ohio, in 1850, and graduated from the U. 8. 
Naval Academy in the class of 1871. He was navigator of the Flagship 
Olympia at Manila, and became lieutenant-commander in 1899. He has writ- 
ten accounts of the battle of Manila (in Haskell’s History of the Spanish- 
American War), of the Philippine insurrection of 1896 (in Harper’s Magazine, 
1899), and of Philippine leaders (in Ainslee’s, 1900). 

JAMES HauGuton Woops (The Supreme God of the Lowest Races) was born 
in Boston in 1864, graduated at Harvard in 1887, and studied in the Cambridge 
Episcopal Theological School and at Oxford, Leipzig, Berlin and Strassburg, 
taking the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Strassburg in 1897. He has been 
Instructor in Anthropology and Assistant in Ecclesiastical History at Harvard, 
and has published “ Brown’s Causationstheorie und ihr Einfluss auf seine Psy- 
chologie,” “The Value of Religious Facts,” and “A Study of some Aspects 
of the Science of Religion.” 

Bren CHANDRA Pat (Religious Life in Modern India) ; see the New 
Wor p for September, 1899. 

ALFRED W. Benn (What is Agnosticism ?) ; see the New Worxp for Sep- 
tember, 1895. 

PRoFEssoR CHARLES CARROLL Everett (Naturalism and its Results) ; see 
the New Wor tp for December, 1897, ete. 

Juia H. GuLyiver (The Temptation of Mr. Bulstrode) ; see the NEw WoritD 
for December, 1895. 

PRESIDENT ORELLO Cone (The Synoptic Question) ; see the New Worip 
for September, 1892. 

Proressor WILLIAM ApAMs Brown (Professor Ladd’s Theory of Reality) 
was born in the City of New York in 1865, and studied in Yale University 
(from which he has the degrees of A.B. and A.M.), the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York and the University of Berlin. He has been Instructor 
in Church History and in Systematic Theology in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and is now Roosevelt Professor of Systematic Theology in that Institu- 
tion. He has written the articles “ Millennium,” “ Parousia,” “ Salvation,” 
etc., in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible. 
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